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PREFACE. 


A LTHOUGH in a work of the nature of “Masterpieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture,” 
the principal attraction consists in its Plates, and the Preface is a matter of secondary 
consideration, it is deemed right to place on record some of the more salient facts connected 
with the arrangement and production of a work which is the most important ever executed in 
Chromo-lithography, whether as regards the number of plates, the multiplicity of printings 
required, or the space of time in which these volumes have been completed. 

The work consists of 300 Plates, containing upwards of a thousand subjects; and it may 
be imagined that the selection of so large a number was a matter of no slight difficulty and 
delicacy. In many instances, especially in the case of foreigners, the Author had to contend 
against a feeling very strongly shown and expressed; namely, that the objects sought for 
illustration would be a boon to our manufacturers which the Exhibitor was in no way inclined 
to afford. 

Some idea of the extent of the undertaking may be derived from the following statistics: — 
The time requisite to produce the 300 Plates in chromo-lithography would have been, for one 
artist, at least 42 years; and the printing of the edition of the plates in their numerous colours 
would have occupied any one printer, working ordinary hours, 104 years. Nearly 3,000 litho¬ 
graphic stones have been used for the work, and about 40 tons weight of the finest quality of 
paper consumed. It will be at once apparent that a very large staff (beyond all precedent in 
one establishment) must have been employed to have enabled the Publishers to produce and 
issue the work in little more than a year. 

In writing the Letter-press, the Author has had to go over much the same ground as 
Mr. M. Digby Wyatt in his great work on the first International Exhibition of 1851,— “The 
Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century; ” in which that gentleman has treated in so complete 
and lucid a manner of the history and various processes of different manufactures, that little 
remained for the Author of the present publication but to give, in a very abridged form, descriptive 
and historical notices of the many points of interest in the objects herein illustrated. It need 
hardly be said, that a work such as this consists very largely of compilation, and that the 
numerous interesting facts and data contained in it are culled from a great number of books 
on special subjects; these it has not been thought necessary to indicate, and, indeed, had it been 
attempted, the pages would have been encumbered with foot-notes. 

The descriptive text has been given in French as well as in English, as it was felt that in 
a publication to which so many foreigners subscribed, and which treated of the productions of 
most European nations, the extra expense and time attending the translation would be fully 
compensated by the adoption of bilingual description. The difficult task of translating the work, 
comprising such various subjects, has been very ably performed by M. Reynaud de Lamartiniere. 

It only remains to state that the superintendence of the process of colouring the photo¬ 
graphs, which were taken under very difficult circumstances by Mr. Stephen Thompson, acting 
for the London Photographic and Stereoscopic Company, was confided to Mr. W. R. Tymms, 
who not only selected the large staff of artists to be employed, but who was also engaged to 
the close of the work in executing many of the chromo-lithographs, and in seeing the whole 
through the press. Mr. Albert Warren’s well-known artistic ability and conscientious care were 
fully evinced in the execution of the plates illustrative of textile and surface decoration; and 
Mi\ G. MacCulloch undertook the lithographing of the various pieces of sculpture, which he has 
rendered with much spirit and fidelity. 

With respect to the selection and description of the objects illustrated, the Author craves 
the kindly consideration of Subscribers, the task having been one of no ordinary difficulty and 
labour, considering the large number of specimens to be chosen and the short space of time 

at his disposal. 

J. B. WARING. 


November, 1863. 


PREFACE. 


D ANS un ouvrage cle la nature de celui de 3 “ Chefs-d’oeuvre d’Art Xndustriel et de Sculpture/’ 
dont les planches forraent la partie la plus importante en meme temps que la plus attrayante, 
une preface devient une chose toute secondaire. Nous croyons neanmoins qu’il est juste de 
faire connaitre les points les plus saillants qui se rapportent a l’arrangement et a la production 
de cet ouvrage,—le plus important qui ait ete jamais produit en chromo-lithogi aphie. 

L’ouvrage consiste en 300 planches, qui contiennent la reproduction de plus de mille ohjets. 
On peut aisement s’imaginer, que le choix d’un si grand nombre d’objets, a du etre un travail 
d’une difficult^ peu ordinaire ; car dans bien des circonstances, surtout parmi les Strangers, 
I’auteur a eu a lutter contre le sentiment fortement exprime, que les objets qu il desirait 
reproduire deviendraient un bienfait pour les manufacturiers anglais, ce que 1 expos ant n etait 
nullement porte a lui octroyer. On pourra se faire une idee de la magnitude de cet ouvrage pai 
les statisti ques suivantes : — 

Le temps necessaire a la production des 300 planches en ckromo-lithogr aphie aurait pris un 
artiste seul an inoins 42 ans, et rimprimerie de ces planches, avec leurs nombreuses couleurs, 
aurait occupe un ouvrier imprimeur l’espace de 104 ans. D’apres cela, on verra qu il a fallu que 
les editeurs eussent a leur disposition un personnel immense, (sans precedent dans aucun 
etablissement) pour arriver a executer cet ouvrage et a lo livrer aux souscripteurs en un peu 
plus d’une annee. On a employe pres de 3,000 pierres et on a consomme plus de 40,000 kil. de 
papier de la meilleure qualite. En un mot, la publication de cet ouvrage est sans parallele dans 
l’histoire de la publication. 

En ecrivant le texte qui accompagne les planches, hauteur a eu a parcourir la meme voie 
que celle suivie par M. Digby Wyatt dans son grand ouvrage sur la premiere Exposition Inter¬ 
nationale de 1851, — “ Les Arts Industriels au dix-neuvieme Siecle,” dans lequel cet ecrivain a 
traite d’une maniere si lucide et si complete les divers sujets qui ont rapport aux differentes 
manufactures, qu’il ne restait a 1’auteur que de donner un abrege doscriptif et historique des 
points saillants de quelque interet des objets reproduits dans cet ouvrage. Nous avons a peine 
besoin d’ajouter qu’une ceuvre telle que celle-ci consiste presque entierement en compilations, et 
que les nombreux faits interessants et les dates qui s’y trouvent ont ete extraits d’un grand 
nombre d’ouvrages speciaux, que nous n’avons pas cru necessaire d’indiquer, parce qu’il aurait 
fallu, pour cela, encombrer de notes le bas des pages. Les editeurs^ ay ant un grand nombre 
d’etrangers parmi leurs souscripteurs, ont pense, sans avoir egard a la depense extra, qu’il etait 
convenable, dans un ouvrage qui traitait, en outre, des productions de la plupart des nations 
europeennes, de donner le texte descriptif en francais aussi bien qu’en anglais; et nous croyons 
que la tache difficile de traduire un ouvrage compose de sujets si divers a ete remplie avec 
talent par M. Reynaud de Lamartiniere. 

Il ne nous reste plus qu’a faire mention que la surintendance de la coloration des photo¬ 
graphies, qui ont ete prises dans des circonstances les plus d6savantagous.es par M. Stephen 
Thompson pour la Compagnie Photographique et Stereos copique de Lonclres, a ete coniiee a 
M. W. R. Tymms, qui non-seulement a eu a faire choix du large personnel des artistes 
necessaires, mais qui a ete occupe hu-meme a 1’execution d’un grand nombre des chromo¬ 
lithographies, tout en surveillant 1’impression de toutes les planches. L’habilete artistique bien 
connue et les soins conscientieux de M. Albert Warren se trahissent visiblement dans les planches 
qui reproduisent les decorations textiles et de surface; et les lithographies des differentes pieces 
de sculpture ont ete confiees a M. Gr. MacCulloch, qui les a executees avec beaucoup de vigueur 
et de fidelite. 

En torminant, l’auteur, dont la tache a ete d’une difficulty peu ordinaire, sollicite la bien- 
veillance des souscripteurs, et ose esperer, que ceux-ci, prenant en consideration l’inunense 
nombre des objets choisis et le court espace de temps alloue pour la publication de cet ouvrage, 
se montreront in rial gents pour les legeres imperfections qui pourraient attirer leur attention. 
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porcelain, 168. 

-- Ms various works of art, ib. 

—— liis remarks on Rousseau’s porcelain 
productions, 260. 

Biot, M., his notices of state umbrellas in 
the East, 16* 

Bird & Hull, decorative furniture exhi¬ 
bited by, 146. 

Birkbeck, Richard, wood-carver, 128. 
Birrel, Messrs., damask linen manufac¬ 
tured by, 127. 

Biseuitware, coloured, by M* Gille, of 
Paris, 27 L 

-description of, ib. 

--- process of manufacture, ib, 

Blanchard, M. H., prize medal awarded 
to, for articles in terra-cotta, 186. 
Blasbfield, J. M., prize medal awarded to, 
for articles of terra-cotta, ib. 
Blaubeneren, high altar in the cathedral 
of, 81. 

Block-printing, process of, in the manu¬ 
facture of paper-hangings, 7. 

Bobbin-net machines, the six chile rent 
systems of, 36, 

Bohemia, manufacture of glass in, and 
composition of the material, 5, 33. 

-long celebrated for coloured glass, 

125* 

Bbliler, F., ivory carvings by, 110, 
Buntemps, M., Ms experiments in glass- 
colouring, 125. 

Bookbinders, biographical notices of, 216, 
Bookbinding by Girardet of Vienna, 98. 

--- historical and artistic notices of, 

206, 216, 259. 

——- great improvements in, 206, 
Book-cover by F. Bedford, 24. 

-damascened, by Eudolplxi, 275, 

Book-covers, the greatest variety and 
number to be seen in the library of 
Wolfenbiittel, 24. 

-by Leighton & Co., of London, 126* 

--manufacture of, ib. 

—— artistic skill employed in the decora¬ 
tion of, ib. 

-- by Holloway & Co,, of London, 206. 

-historical notices of, 227. 

——- by Gruel-Engelman, of Paris, 21G. 
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Books, various examples of the ornamental 
bindings of, 126, 227. 

Bottcher, the ff Goldfmder/ 5 his chemical 
experiments, 67, 

— -discovers the secret of manufactur¬ 

ing porcelain, and establish as a manu¬ 
factory at Meissen, ib, 

-his romantic history, ib. 

-his early death, ib. 

Bouillet, J. B.j embroidered mantle by, 80. 
"Bourgeois' specimens of stained glass, 59. 
Bowie-knife, &c., by Messrs. Mappin, 223. 
Bov. M.i statue of the “ Nubian Warrior 3 
by, 264. 

Bradford School of Design, 183. 

Branch candlesticks of silver, &c., exhi¬ 
bited by the Art-Union of Copenhagen, 
278. 

Brass articles, casting of, 93* 

Brass-work in the Middle Ages, 233* 
Brazil, ornamental leather-work of) 259. 
Breguet, 51., watches exhibited by, 158. 

-- biographical notices of him and Ms 

family, ib. 

--honours conferred on, ib. 

Breul & Rosenberg, album-case and other 
works of art by, 170. 

Briani, Cristoforo, discovery of the old 
Venetian sclimelze glass ascribed to, 13. 
Bronze, chronological series of works in 
Germany, 163. 

--- works, executed by the Vischers 

family, of Germany, ib* 

-statues cast in, by various German 

artists, ib* 

-groups in, 189. 

— -articles manufactured in Austria, 93. 

Bronze and ivory vase, by Baron de Tri- 

qneti, of Paris, 201. 

——' artistic description of the, ib. 

-- the general design and execution, ib. 

Bronze-casting, of the highest antiqui ty in 
China, 267. 

-the art of, passed from China to 

Japan, ib, 

— new processes in, 277. 

-of Japan, ib. 

Bronzed candelabrum and pedestals, from 
Berlin, 25* 

Bronzes, from Japan and China, 267. 
Bronzes d’Arfc, exhibited by J. Gautier, of 
Paris, 284* 

Bronze-trade, of Prance, Mr. Tylors ob¬ 
servations on the, 276, 

Brooke, Raj air, bust of, by W coiner, 54, 
Brother and Sister, marble group, executed 
by Woollier, ib* 

Broussa, the great seat of the silk manu¬ 
facture in Turkey, 283* 

Brnle-parfum, in silver, by M. Duponchel, 
of Paris, 174. 

Bnmeau & Co., artistic work in silver 
by, 2G5* 

Brussels lace, manufacture of, 109. 

Bryer, Mr., wood-carvings by, 154, 

Buffets, use of in the Middle Ages, 258. 
Bulil, Andre O., the inventor of Buhl 
cabinet-work, 252, 

-— biographical notice of, ib* 

Buhl cabinet and table, by Toms & 
Luscombe, of London, ib* 

Buhl-work, by German artists, 21. 

—■— manufacture of, 252. 

-the term strictly applies to metal 

and tortoise-shell work, ib. 


Burges, W., cabinet designed by, 155* 

--his various artistic designs, ib* 

.-his description of damascene work, 

14. 

Burgundy, splendour of the works of art 
exhibited by the dukes of, 147. 
Burroughes & Watts, billiard-tables by, 
190. 

Burslem, manufacture of pottery at, 115. 
Butterfield, D., chalice designed and ex¬ 
hibited by, 20, 

Byzantine process of enamelling, 139. 

a 

Cabinet executed by J. Greiner, 3, 

-the jurors* report on, ib, 

-in the Mediaeval style, exhibited by 

Harland & Fisher, of London, designed 
by W. Burges, 155. 

-in the Pompeian style, by Mr, Levicn, 

of London, 120. 

-by Messrs. Scott, of Edinburgh, 191* 

-by Gillow & Co., 236* 

-Grecian and Gothic style of cabinet¬ 
work, ib, 

-by Barbedienne, of Paris, 268* 

-in the Renaissance style, ib. 

-exhibited by the Art and Industrial 

Union of Copenhagen, 278, 

-designed by H. Hansen, and exe¬ 
cuted by Messrs. Wille & Bonne, ib. 

-by G. B. Gatti, of Faenza, 295. 

-ebony, by H, Fourdinois, of Pails, 

214. 

--- ornamental, exhibited by Jackson ifc 

Graham, of London, 111. 

Cabinet and table in Buhl-work, 232. 
Cabinet-work, by Messrs, Jackson & Gra¬ 
ham, 11. 

—-by H, Lemoine, of Paris, 21. 

-historical and descriptive notices of, 

19L 

-practical suggestions respecting, ib. 

Cabinets, exhibited by C. Dexheitner, of 
London, 138, 

-Imperial factories for this kind of 

work, iu Russia, ib, 

-of ebony, by B, A, Chaix, of Paris, 

and others, 286, 

--by J. G. Grace, of London, 247, 

-- general progress in, ib, 

Cain, A., wax model of linnets defending 
their nest, exhibited by, 180. 

—— his other works of art, ib. 

—— biographical notice of, ib. 

Cain & Moigniez, of Paris, table orna¬ 
ments exhibited by, 84, 

--medal obtained by, ib, 

Caldecott, W., carved sideboard executed 
by, 258. 

Cambridge, Duke of, a sword of honour 
presented to the, 57, 

Campion & Co., of Sheffield, ornamental 
scissors executed by, 39. 

Campobasso, in Italy, celebrated for its 
cutlery, 204. 

Candelabra, executed by Vollgold tfe Sod, 
of Berlin, 38. 

--of bronze, by L. Marchand, of Paris, 

213, 

—— designed by W, Butterfield, 233. 

--bronze-gilt, by M, Baliu, 255* 

—— bronze, executed by M. Lerolle, and 
others, of Paris, 257, 
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Candelabra, extensively used by the an¬ 
cients, 257. 

—-historical notices of, ib, 

-the modem French candelabra, co¬ 
pied from the ancient models, ib. 

--- by M, Deniere, of Paris, 276. 

Candelabrum from the Iloyal Iron Manu¬ 
factory at Berlin, 25 . 

—— in silver, by Phillips, 114, 

- from the Meissen Porcelain Manu¬ 
factory, 250, 

* -- by Messrs. Baingo Brothers, 266, 

Candelabrum and Yases, by Hunt & Ros- 

kell, of London, 202, 

-- designed by Antoine Yeehte, ib. 

Candlesticks, of bronze, from Japan, 267, 
C arm ant & Normant, ornaments for the 
table, and for personal use, exhibited 
by, 176. 

Carpet, Wilton, manufactured by Messrs. 

Lap worth Brothers, 196. 

-—— velvet embroidered, executed by Ma¬ 
li omedan artists, 9, 

Carpets manufactured in India, 9, 25. 

-—— exhibited by Woodward & Sons, 
Kidderminster, and Whytock & Co., 
Edinburgh, 153, 

-- Kidderminster the grand centre of 

the trade, ib. 

■ historical notices of, ib. 

——- process by which Why took ? s patent 
tapestry carpet is produced, ib. 

-—- steam power used in the manufac¬ 
ture of, ib. 

— -names of the steam-power manufac¬ 

turers, ib, 

-early substitutes for, 161. 

* -- exhibited by Templeton, of Glasgow, 

and Goode, of London, 162. 

■—— the different kinds of, and then mis¬ 
applied names, ib. 

--- from Turkey, 171. 

-processes of manufacture, ib. 

-their first introduction into Europe, ib. 

-- historical notices of, 71, 241. 

-processes of the two systems of 

manufacture, 196. 

-—- difference between the Wilton and 
Brussels carpets, ib. 

-- exhibited by Henderson <k Co., of 

Durham, and Fihner & Son, of London, 
241. 

—— different manufactories in Great 
Britain, ib. 

- manufactured by Gadrat & Co., of 

Meaux, and others, 263. 

-— improvements in the manufacture of, 

in Prance, and increased demand for, ib. 
Carrier-Belleuse, the eminent sculptor, 
140. 

Carved oak sideboard, 243. 

Carved wood furniture, revival of, 105. 

— Italian style introduced, ib, 

——- celebrated artists employed in, ib. 
Carving in wood, 128, 154, 225, 258. 

— in ivory (see Ivory)* 

-of medallions and figures in wood, 

<kc,, 81. 

-distinguished artists, ib. 

Carvings executed during the Middle Age, 

293, 

Cash-box exhibited by A. Klein, of Vienna, 
17. 

Cashmere, long celebrated for lacquer-work 
manufacture, 50. 
s 


Cashmere shawls, information concerning, 
18. 

* -of England and Scotland, 179, 

Casket in silver, by Howell & James, 

114. 

-by Zuloaga, of Spain, 182. 

- of ivory, by Professor Giusti, of 

Siena, 295, 

Caskets, historical notices of, 6L 
-——- a remarkable one in the Ambras 
collection of Vienna, ib. 

Caste 1 lan i, Signor, examples of gold and 
enamelled jewellery by, 212. 

- Ills archaeological and artistic dis¬ 
coveries, ib. 

-- presentation-swords, <fec. by, 245. 

Cast iron, French works of art in, 157. 

-different artists engaged in, ib. 

Cast-iron panel, from Miildheim, in Prus¬ 
sia, 15. 

Cathedrals, chandeliers, coronas, and lan¬ 
terns first used in, 200. 

Cats-eye, used in jewellery, 167. 

--- a variety of chalcedonic quartz, ib. 

Caucasus, ornamental leather-work of the, 
259. 

--* embroidery from the, 296. 

Celadon vase, from the Imperial manu¬ 
factory at Sevres, 12, 207. 

-- the figures modelled by Feuchere 

and Delaeour, and the ornaments by 
Regnier, 12. 

-- sevemi productions in the same 

style, ib. 

Centre-piece, by Christofle & Co., of Paris, 
192. 

■ the various artists employed in, ib. 
Ceylon, short sword or dagger from, 291. 

--- ornaments in ivory from, ib. 

Chairs, ornamental, of the Middle Ages, 
82. 

Chaix, B. A., ebony cabinet executed by, 
286. 

Chalcedony-agate vases, by Sal v inti, of 
Venice, 13. 

-a revival of the old Venetian sclimelze 

glass, ib. 

-process of its manufacture, ib. 

Chalices designed by Butterfield, Street, 
and others, 20. 

Ohampleve process of enamelling, 139. 
Chance Brothers, Bob in Hood window 
executed by, 262. 

Chandeliers, of Austria, S3. 

-* by M. Barbcdienne, of Paris, and 

Messrs. Hulett, of London, 200. 

-origin and history of, ib. 

-first adopted for lighting cathedrals, 

ib. 

—— by Messenger & Sons, and Winfield 
& Sons, 246. 

—— process of manufacturing and of lac¬ 
quering, ib. 

* -* executed by Ysaura Brothel'S, and 

C. Hermann, of Dantzig, 256. 

--- placed in churches from the earliest 

period, ib. 

—-— archeological notices of, ib. 

Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, splendour 
of the works of art possessed by, 147. 
Chased silver clocks and vase executed by 
Barbcdienne, of Paris, 10. 

Chasubles, embroidered, by L. & E. Martini, 
of Milan, 89. 

— historical notices of, ib. 


Chevalier & Dufiour, Messrs., tapestry by, 
290. 

Chichester Cathedral, marble mosaic pave¬ 
ment executed for, 34. 

Chimney-piece, exhibited by L. Marchand, 
of Paris, 31. 

-by Fourdinois, of Paris, 47. 

-- by Trollope & Sons, of London, 64. 

-- in the Lombardo-Gothic style, ib. 

-fine specimens in various parts of 

Italy, ib. 

-—— exhibited by Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham, 75. 

-- by Longden & Co., of Sheffield, 85. 

--designed by Walter & Robson, ib. 

——- exhibited by H. E. Hoole, of Shef¬ 
field, 130. 

— — by the Algerian Onyx Company, 164, 

-- by Maw & Co,, of Broseley, 224, 

Chimney-piece and wall-dec oration, sculp¬ 
tured by J. Thomas, 269, 

China, earthenware from, 282. 

-bronzes from, 267. 

— -the art of bronze-casting of the high¬ 

est antiquity in, ib, 

——- gold and silver ornaments from, 291. 
China manufactory of Berlin, &c., S6, 

--- vases and other works of ceramic art 

from, ib, 

-of Worcester, 185, 299. 

-——- historical notices of, ib, 

Chinese enamelled vases, exhibited by 
Eemi, Schmidt, & Co,, of London, 35. 
Choir-seats carved in wood, 81. 

Choiselat, M., modeller, of Sevres, 58. 
Christianity, introduction of into Russia, 
220 . 

Cliristofle, succeeded by M. Rouvenat, 70, 
Christofle & Co., centre-piece by, 192. 
Chubb, Messrs., locks and keys executed 
by, 23, 

-—— finely-worked small keys by, 39. 
Church-hangings, by Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham, 62. 

Ciborium, by Xludolphi, 275, 

—— originally a canopy placed over Ro¬ 
man Catholic altars, ib, 

——- archaeological notices of, ib* 

Clesinger, the French sculptor, 10. 

Clock, in silver, by Golay-Leresche, of 
Switzerland, 182, 

Clock and candelabrum, of bronze, by 
L. Marchand, of Paris, 213. 

Clocks, chased silver, exhibited, 10, 

--- historical notices of, 182, 213, 

-- their curious mechanism, a nd the 

names of the different artists, ib. 

Coal, burning of prohibited, 48. 

——- its gradual introduction and history, 
ib, 

Coalbrookdale, the site of extensive iron¬ 
works, 140, 

-historical notices of, ib. 

-— a collective exhibition of earthen¬ 
ware, by the manufacturers of, 224. 

—— renewed activity of, ib, 

Coalbrookdale Company, hall tables ex¬ 
hibited by, 122. 

-park entrance-gates by the, 140, 

-artists employed by the, ib. 

Ooalpoi't works, artistic and historical 
notices of the, 239. 

Cocoa-nut matting, used for floor-cover¬ 
ings, 161. 

Collaboratin', application of the term, 75. 
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Collar d, Messrs., pianoforte by, 199. 
Colour, on the application of by the 
ancient Greek sculptors, 10 L 
Colt’s revolver, originated in Italy, 95, 
Cooke, Mr,, paper-hangings by, 117. 
Copeland, Alderman, porcelain vase manu¬ 
factured by, 4, 

-- his exliibition of Parian statuary, ib. 

-specimens of cut-glass by, 107* 

-- decorative porcelain contributed by, 

141. 

Copenhagen, silversmith’s work from, 165* 

--- history of the Royal Manufactory of 

Porcelain at, 261. 

——* decorative porcelain from, 272, 

—— Ar t and Industrial Union of, 278, 
Copper, the basis of bronze, abundant in 
Japan, 207. 

Coral, used in jewellery, 167. 

Cordier, Cl, busts of a negro and negrcss 
executed by, 145. 

Coronas used in cathedrals, 200, 

Cortelazzi, Signor, presentation-swords by, 

245, 

Cotton carpets of India, 26, 

-their general use, ih 

-- exhibited by Mr, Bingham, lb. 

Cotton manufacture of Dacca, 16* 

Covers for books and albums, historical 
notices of, 227, 

Grace, J* G., carved oak sideboard and 
other artistic works by, 205, 

-- J* G., wall-decoration and cabinets 

by, 247* 

Cromer, J,, of Paris, cabinet executed by, 3* 

— Ids artistic skill, ib* 

-his new process of Buhl ini ay mgs, 

252, 

Crieliley, Mr*, hall table exhibited by, 
122 , 

Crista fie, O., enamelled ware ex Indited by, 
46* 

-- numerous medals awarded to, ib* 

-— his important works of art, ib. 

Crook of Hieratical office, 74. 

Cup representing Perseus and Andromeda, 
94. 

Cups, of artistic execution, ib* 

--historical notices of, ib* 

—— of silver, by Garrard & Co*, 221, 
Cursinet, the sword-cutler, of Prance, 14. 
Curtain, embroidered, by Rittmeyer & Co., 
of St. Gall, 144, 

-—— silk and wool, by Messrs, Tem¬ 
pleton, of Glasgow, 136, 

-by Messrs, HouMsworth, of Man¬ 
chester, ib* 

Cut-glass, specimens of Alderman Cope¬ 
land, of London, 107* 

Cutlery, manufacture of, in Italy, 204* 

——- ornamental, by Messrs. Mappin and 
others, 39, 223, 

--prize medals for, ib* 

-historical notices oi] ib, 

D. 

Dacca, in Bengal, celebrated for its em¬ 
broideries, 16. 

-- cotton manufacture of, ib. 

Dagger belonging to the king of Denmark, 
executed by Julius Didricksen, of 
Copenhagen, 29, 

-from Ceylon, 291. 

Daggers, Italy celebrated for, 223* 
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Damascened work by Dufresne, of Paris, 14, 

- ■ — Mr* Burges’s description of, ib, 

— by Zuloaga, of Madrid, 69, 

——- specimens of, 287, 

Damascening of metals, history of, 69, 

-— the different artists engaged in, ib. 

Damask linen manufactured by Messrs, 

Barrel and Mr. Paber, 127, 

-designed by J, N* Paton, ib* 

—— various manufacturers of, ib. 

Daniell, Messrs., of the Coalport works, 
239. 

.—— them successful reproduction of the 
£t Rose du Barry ?J colour, ib. 

Danish goldsmiths’ work of art, 29. 
Dannecker, of Stuttgart, the great reviver 
of sculpture in Germany, 163, 

Deck, M., specimens of Drench pottery 
exhibited by, 22. 

.—— artistic earthenware by, 297. 
Decoration, art of, rapidly advanced within 
the last few years, 143. 

-distinguished artists connected with 

— Owen Jones, Pugin, Wyatt, ib. 
Decorative arts, opinions of different 
authorities on the, 238. 

■-general progress in the, 247. 

Defries & Sons, engraved glass exhibited 
by, 151, 

Dehin & Hcininger, ecclesiastical metal¬ 
work by, 156* 

Dckeyn Brothers, parquet flooring by, 226. 
Delacour, M., swords manufactured by, 
215. 

Delhi-embroidered. Cashmere shawl exhi¬ 
bited by ISTanah Chund, 18. 

Deui^re, M,, flower-stand and candelabra 
by, 276. 

Denmark, artistic productions of, 29* 
Descole, P., bronze candelabrum by, 257* 
Desfosgls of Paris, paper-hangings exhi¬ 
bited by, 43. 

Design, Redgrave’s report on, 7. 

--- more attention paid to, as proved by 

the Exhibition, 183. 

— Bradford School of, ib. 

Designers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 15. 

Dessert-service, enamelled, 211, 

-* porcelain, by Goode & Co*, of Lon¬ 
don, 177* 

—— for the Queen, by Pliiilips & Binns, 
of Worcester, 299, 

Devers, M., his artistic skill, 294, 

Devisme, M*, ornamented pistol of, 6* 

——- rifles, guns, tkc*, manufactured by, 
215* 

Devonshire gems* (See @§ms*) 
Dexheimer, Cl, cabinets exhibited by, 138* 

-statistical information respecting, ib* 

Dhurees, the cotton carpets of India, 26, 
Diamonds, alleged virtue of, 222* 

—— use of in France, 44* 

- the most valuable of the precious 

stones, 70, 

-* mythological and historical notices 

of, ih. 

-—- the principal mines where produced, 
and the different kinds of, ib* 

—-— names of the most celebrated, ib. 
Didrichsen, Julius, dagger belonging to 
the king of Denmark executed by, 29. 
Didron’s specimens of stained glass, 59. 
Dieterle, M., ornamental designer, of 
Sevres, 58, 


Dining-room, side of a, by Purdie & Co*, 
of London, 178. 

Dobson & Pearce, group of engraved glass 
exhibited by, 78, 

Doncaster Cup for I860, executed by Mr. 
Hunt, 129. 

Dormouse, wax model of the, 180. 

--natural history of the, ib. 

Dotin, A, C,, enamelled ware by, 184* 

—-— his style of ornamentation, ib, 
Dowleanss account of Indian mats and 
matting, 60. 

Drawing-room, decoration for a, by the 
late J. Thomas, 230. 

Dresden china, manufactured at Meissen, 
250. (See Meissen.) 

Dresser, Dr., on the decorative arts, 238. 
Dressing-case exhibited by C. Asprey, of 
London, 76. 

-variety of dressing-cases by the same, 

ib* 

Drinking-horn executed by Schwartz & 
Son, of Copenhagen, 29. 

Drinking-horns, historical notice of, ib, 

--- executed in ivory, 110, 

Dufuur & Brothers, presentation-piece by, 
147. 

Dufresne, H., damascened work by, 14* 

-his various works of art, ib. 

—— prize medal awarded to, for encrust¬ 
ing gold upon iron, 215. 

Duhamel, M., report on the manufacture 
of gilt leather, 88* 

Duke, Sir J., group of porcelain-ware ex¬ 
hibited by, 115. 

Duponchel, II., silversmiths’ work by, 

174. 

Dutch tiles, fire-places with, 224. 

Dyeing, establishment for, connected with 
the Gobelins, 209. 

Dyers of Indian shawls, 18. 

Dyes, for furniture-coverings, &c., 172. 

-—- preparation of, ib. 

E* 

Earp, F., recedes executed by, 2. 

—-— liis various works of art, ib. 
Earthenware, Indian and Turkish, 41, 

—— its manufacture, ib* 

——- decorative, group of, by E. Rousseau, 
of Paris, 49. 

--Prance celebrated for, ib. 

-- exhibited by Ginori-Lisci, of Flo¬ 
rence, 77. 

-by Battarn & Son, of London, 150* 

-Greek and Etruscan, ib. 

-historical notices of, ib. 

-glazing of, as practised by the ancients, 

150. 

—— Worcester long celebrated for its 
manufacture, 185. 

-historical notices of, ib. 

-coloured, from Algeria and Turkey, 

195* 

—— a collective exhibition of, by the 
manufacturers of Coalbrookdule, 224* 

-- ewer and basin, made in the province 

of Amazonas, 259. 

■ - decorative, by M* Avisseau, of Tours, 

281. 

-from Japan and China, 282* 

-history of its manufacture in Japan, 

ib. 

—— by II. A. Pinart, of Paris, 289, 
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Earthenware, his process of manufacture 
289. 

_— by 31, A, Jean, of Paris, and others, 
294 

-by T. Deck and F. Laitrin, 297. 

East Indies (see Indict). 

Ebony, early use of, in cabinet, and the 
smaller articles of furniture, 214 

-— the principal kinds of, 286, 

- - artistic notices of, ib. 

Ebony cabinets, 214, 286. 

Ecclesiastical brass-work, 233. 
Ecclesiastical goldsmith’s work, hy E. C, 
Trioullier, of Paris, 74. 

Ecclesiastical metal-work, 156, 166. 
Edwards & Son, pedestal stove hy, 148. 
Electrotype process, discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Jacobi, and carried into operation 
by Messrs. Elkington, 211. 

Elizabeth, Queen, presents of jewellery to, 
130, 

Elkington & Co,,table and mirror executed 
by, 82. 

-silver repousse table and other works 

of art exhibited by, 102, 

-enamelled dessert-service by, 211. 

*—-— electrotype process carried into opera¬ 
tion by, ib. 

Embroidered chasubles, 89. 

Embroidered dress from Turkey, 118. 
Embroidered mantle, manufactured by J. 
B. Bouillet, SO. 

Embroidered muslins, of Turkey, 71. 
Embroidered shawls, 179. 

Embroidered table-cover, 219. 

Embroidery, early art of, in Greece and 
the East, 9. 

—— Dacca celebrated for, 16. 

-manufacture of in different parts of 

the world, 52. 

- - Heilman’s machine for, ib. 

——- numerous machines for the manu¬ 
facture of, in different parts of Europe, 
52. 

-historical notices of the art, 71. 

-extensive manufacture of, in France, 

80. 

- - chief seats of, ib. 

--in colours and gold, 89. 

-different kinds of, executed by Pitt- 

rneyer and others, 144. 

- manufacture of, in Switzerland, ib. 

—— manufacture of, in Austria, 179. 

- — of Russia and Greece, 187. 

-from the Caucasus, Greece, &c., 296. 

Emerald, old idea of the, 167. 

Emmanuel, H., Perseus and Andromeda 
cup exhibited by, 94 

-various works of art exhibited by, ib. 

Enamel, Chinese, 248. 

Enamelled dessert-service, by Elkington & 
Co., designed bv A. Willing, 211. 
Enamelled glasses, their early introduc¬ 
tion, 5. 

Enamelled slate, hy G. E. Magnus, of Lon¬ 
don, 108. 

- Mr, Hunt’s account of, ib. 

Enamelled vases, exhibited, 35. 

’——by Barbcdienne, of Paris, 139. 
Enamelled vase and candelabrum, 266. 
Enamelled ware exhibited by Cristofle & 
Co., of Paris, 46, 

- - by A. 0. Dotin, of Paris, 184, 

--from the East Indies, 194. 

— — process of manufacturing, ib, 
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Enamelled ware, colouring of, 194. 

- Chinese, by Remi & Co., 248, 

Enamelling, history of the art, 35. 

-among the Chinese, ib. 

-- art of, divided into four groups, 139. 

-various examples of, ib. 

-historical notices of, 184. 

-artists who have contributed to its 

improvement, ib. 

- peculiar style of, adopted by M. Hu¬ 
bert, 266. 

Encaustic (see Tiles). 

Engraved glass (see Glass). 

Envelope and stationery-cases, by Meclii 
& Bazin, 123. 

-extensive manufacture of, ib. 

Escritoire in the Early English style, 155. 
Etruria, Wedgwood the founder of, 106. 

-porcelain wares of, ib. 

Etruscan pieces exhibited by Sir J. Duke, 
115. 

— — artists engaged in, ib. 

Eug&nie, Empress, the founder of an edu¬ 
cational institute for poor young girls in 
the Faubourg St, Antoine, 207. 

Evans, Mr. S., his critical notices of stained 
glass, 59, 

Ewer and plateau, Majolica, G. Minton & 
Co., 133. 

Ewers, archaeological notices of, 244. 
Ewers and salver, by M. Gneyton, of 
Paris, ib, 

Eyre, G,, porcelain-ware designed by, 115. 

F. 

Faber, 0,, damask linen manufactured by, 
127, 

Fabrics of India, 9. 

Fan executed by P. F. Y, Alexandre, of 
Paris, 240. 

Fanniere, A. & F>, artistic work in silver 
by, 265. 

-richness and beauty of their works, 

ib. 

Fans, archaeological notices of, 240. 

- - early importance of the trade in, ib. 

-Addison’s humorous remarks on, ib. 

- process of manufacture, ib. 

-their importance and general use in 

Japan, 288. 

Feetliam & Go., of London, fire-grates 
exhibited by, 56. 

- fire-irons and grate by, 64. 

Fender, bronze-gilt, contributed by D. 

Hollenbach, of Vienna, 93. 

Feretories of the Papal church, 254. 
Fernkorn, Chev. de, group in bronze of St. 

George and the Dragon, executed by, 90. 
—— biographical notice of, ib. 

--- works of art produced by, ib. 

Feuchdre, Jean, modeller, of Sevres, 58. 
Feu chore & Delacour, the Celadon vase 
modelled by, 12. 

Field, W., stone carver, 64. 

Filmer & Son, carpet exhibited by, 241. 
Fiorentird, of Pome, Cardinal Antonellxs 
jewel-casket executed by, 61. 

Fire-arms, French, by Dcvisme and 
others, 6. 

—-— - sporting guns and pistols, ib. 

-— various old manufacturers of, ib. 

- archaeological notice of, 95. 

Fire-grates exhibited by Eeetham & Co., 
London, 56. 


Fire-places of the Mediaeval period, 56. 

-- manufacture of, 85. 

--a constituent part of the architec¬ 
tural design of a building, 131. 

—— examples of, ib. 

-- with Dutch tiles, 224. 

Fischer, Professor, of Berlin, silver-work 
designed by, 38. 

-M., porcelain exhibited by, 249. 

Fiter & Co., of Barcelona, Spanish and 
Maltese lace exhibited by, 242, 
Flint-glass, manufacture of, 151. 
Floor-cloth, substitute for carpeting, 161. 

-process of manufacturing, ib. 

Floor-coverings, cocoa-nut matting and 
kamptulicon used for, ib. 

-the various kinds exhibited, ib. 

Flooring, parquetry, different kinds of 
from the earliest periods to the present 
time, 226. 

Florence, stained glass windows at, 23. - 
Flower-stand and candelabra, of bronze, by 
M. Deniere, of Paris, 276. 

Foley, J. H., equestrian statue of Lord 
Hardinge by, 119, 

-biographical notice of, ib. 

Font, bronze, by M. Bachelet, of Paris, 255. 
Fonts, early use of in the Church, ib. 
Forks, early introduction of, 224. 
Foundries of Val d’Osne, 157. 

Fountains which ornamented the festive 
tables during the Middle Ages, 192. 
Foimhnois, IL, ebony cabinet by, 214. 
Fournier, M., furniture stuffs hy, 263. 
Finikin, 0, A., his marble statue of Venus 
rising from the sea, 45* 

-- biographical notice of, ib. 

France, ornamented fire-arms of, and them 
manufacture in, 6. 

-paper-hanging manufacturers in, 43, 

-jewellery of, 44. 

-changes of fashion in the jewellery 

of, ib. 

-celebrated for its fine coloured earth¬ 
enware, 49, 

-places where manufactured, ib. 

—— extensive manufacture of embroidery 
in, 80. 

-history of glass manufactures in, and 

names of the most eminent artists, 208. 

-bronze-trade of, 27 G, 

Froment, M., vase drawn by, 12. 

Fitch, D r., his process of stereo chroiny, 178. 
Furniture, Wyatt’s “ Report on,” 3, 

--ornamental, great extension of, 40, 

-—— of the Middle Ages, 82. 

— application of the Elizabethan style 
to, 105. 

-- improvements in. 111, 

-foreign artists engaged in, ib. 

——- various kinds of, by Margetts, Knight, 
Tweedy, and others, 146. 

——-exhibition of, by Sedley and Joubcrt, 
of London, and other manufacturers, 181. 

-ancient pieces of, ib. 

-historical and descriptive notices of, 

191. 

--- has assumed a more ornate charac¬ 
ter, ib, 

-- ornamented tables of the Middle 

Ages, 198. 

-carved oak sideboard, <fcc., by Mr. 

Grace, 205. 

-- use of ebony in the smaller articles 

of, 214. 
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Furniture, different pieces of, exhibited 
by the Art Union of Copenhagen, 278. 
——■ ivory, and other ornamental sub¬ 
stances, adopted for decoration, 279. 

--- wood in principal use during the 

Middle Age, 293. 

Furniture-coverings, by Berchoud & Gufi¬ 
re aucl, of Paris, 172. 

-—— dyes used for, ib. 

Furniture trade of Paris, statistics of, 21. 
——- exports and imports of furniture, ib. 
Fuss, Dr., his experiments in glass-colour¬ 
ing, 125. 

a 

Galvanoplastie, process of applied to 
bronze castings, 277. 

Garcia, D., ornamental saddlery by, 237. 
Garrard & Co., silver table-fountain ex- 
* hibited by, 121. 

--jewellery contributed by, 130. 

—— silver vases and other works of ait 
by, 221. 

Gastme-Renette, M., fusil manufactured 
by, G. 

-— prize medal awarded to, for breech¬ 
loading guns, 215. 

Gates, of wrought iron, exhibited by 
Hardman & Co., of Birmingham, 75. 

-ornamental, 103. 

——-by Barnard & Co., of Norwich, 193. 

-designed by B. Jeekyll, ib. 

-—— numerous examples of in England, 

ib. 

Gatti, Signor, cabinet by, 295. 

Gautier, L, bronzes d’art exhibited by, 
284 

Gely, cups, &c. executed by, 12. 

Gems, Devonshire, set by G. F. Hancock, 
of London, 203. 

-—- remarkable for artistic merit, ib. 

--- legendary notices and alleged pro¬ 
perties of, 167, 222. 

Geoffrey de Chaume, the goldsmith, 83. 
Germany, manufacture of glass in, 5. 

-- possesses some of the finest specimens 

of the smith’s and founder’s arts, 15. 

—— artistic productions of her gold and 
silver-smiths, 55. 

—— altar-pieces and wood-carving in, 81. 

-ivory carvers of, 110. 

——- various examples of sculpture and 
bronze casts, 163. 

Gibbons, Mr., locks and keys by, 234 
Gibson, J., statue of Venus by, 104 

--statue of Pandora by, 210. 

-biographical sketch of, ib. 

——- his early productions, ib. 

Gilbert, the French artist, 10. 

Gllle, M., coloured biscuit-ware by, 271. 

Gil let & Co., porcelain vases exhibited by, 
159. 

Gillow & Son, cabinet by, 236. 

Gilt-leatlier, manufacture of, 88. 

-- historical notice of it, ib. 

Ginori-Lisei, Oav., decorative earthenware 
exhibited by, 77. 

-- biographical notice of, ib. 

-—— lus earthenware manufactory near 
Florence, ib. 

Gimrdet, C., album-ease contributed by, 
98. 

*—— his large establishment in Vienna 
for binding, ib. 
o 


Girdle, its antiquity and use in England, 
176. 

a Girl Beading,” a marble statue by 
Magni, 253. 

Giusti, Professor, carved picture-frame 
by, 225. 

“—— ivory casket by, 295. 

Glass, historical notices of its manufac¬ 
ture in Germany, Bohemia, &c. 7 5. 

-composition of, in Bohemia, ib. 

—— enamelled, ib. 

-cut and engraved, ib. 

-— of a ruby tint, ib, 

-old Venetian schmelze, 13, 

-—— great improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of, 13, 08. 

--- ornamental, exhibited by Hoffman, 

of Vienna, 33. 

-varieties of, in different countries, ib. 

-—— group of, from the Imperial Manu¬ 
factory at Petersburg, 51. 

- group of, by Mr, Naylor and Mr. 

Green, 142. 

--by W. P, & G. Phillips, 08. 

-engraved group of, by Dobson & 

Pearce, of London, 78. 

-— historical notices of the art, ib. 

-- Schwankard’s discovery of an acid 

for etching, ib, 

-- group of, designed by J. H. Wood, 

and exhibited by Pellatt & Co., of Lon¬ 
don, 87. 

—— historical notices of its early use and 
manufacture, ib. 

--- establishment of companies and 

various manufactories, ib. 

—— engraved, by Powell & Sons, 116. 

■ -- stained, ib. 

*-•- blown, manufacture of in early 

periods, ib. 

-ornamental, by Count Harracli and 

Mr. Hoffman, 125. 

-—— coloured, Bohemia long celebrated 
for, ib. 

-—— Ktinkers improvements in, ib, 

-- process of manufacturing, ib, 

-ornamental, for tables, 134. 

-- painting with enamel colours on, ib. 

— - moulded and pressed, manufacture 
of, 142. 

-prices of, ib. 

—— engraved, by Defries, of London, 
Lloyd & Suimnerfield, of Birmingham, 
and Spiel's, of Oxford, 154 

■ — historical and artistic notices of, 151, 

208. 

-- manufacture of, ib. 

— application of, on a large scale, 1 GO. 

-manufacture of icicle-drops in, ib, 

-statistics of, ib, 

-beauty and delicacy of, 169, 

——— imitation of jewels in, ib, 

——- manufactured from a very early 
period, 208. 

——- employed in the Robin Hood win¬ 
dow, 262, (See Stained Glass .) 
Glass-cutting, art of, 107. 

—— present method invented by Caspar 
Lehmann, ib, 

-—— done almost exclusively by steam 
power, ib, 

—— process of, ib. 

Glass-manufacture, of Bohemia, 17, 

Glass, Mosaic, its manufacture brought to 
perfection by Lorenzo Uadi, 280. 


Glass-painters of Italy, during the 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries, 23. 

Glass stand exhibited by Messrs. Osier, of 
Birmingham, 160. 

Glass-trade, present state of, in the Aus¬ 
trian empire, and the number of glass¬ 
works, 33. 

Glass vases, from the manufactory of Count 
Scliaffgotsck, 5. 

- from Russia, 42. 

Glass-ware, ornamental, by Lahoche and 
others, 169. 

-by L, J. Maes, of Olichy, 208. 

Glaze, iridescent, applied to porcelain vases, 
159. 

--■ a revival of the stanniferous glaze of 

the Middle Age, 159. 

Glazing of pottery-ware, as practised by 
the ancients, 150. 

Gobtdin tapestry, exhibited by the emperor 
of the French, 209. 

Gobelins, history of the manufactory, ib. 

-origin of the name, ib. 

——- present perfection of the manufac¬ 
ture, ib. 

—— the various productions, and names 
of the artists, ib, 

Godefroy, M., parquetry flooring by, 226. 
Godfrey, L., wood-carving by, 173, 
Godfroy, E., his great improvements in 
the manufacture of pillow-lace, 197. 
Godiva, Lady, equestrian statuette of, 82. 
Gold, ornaments in, from the East, 291. 
Gold and silver, ornamental work in, by 
J, Weise, of Paris, 100. 

-historical notices of the art, ib. 

—— celebrated artists in the working 
of, ib. 

-—— iu Flanders and the Low Countries, 
147. 

Goldsmith’s art, historical notice of, in 
England, 224 

-names of eminent artists, ib. 

-specimens of the, by Goobkin, of 

Moscow, and others, 285. 

Goldsmith’s enamel, a peculiar style of 
enamelling, 266. 

Goldsmiths’ work, Danish, 29. 

-ecclesiastical, contributed by E. C. 

Trioullier, of Paris, 74. 

-- specimens of, from Australia, by 

various artiste, 294 

Goobkin, M,, specimens of the goldsmiths 
art exhibited by, 65, 285. 

Goode & Co*, carpets exhibited by, 162. 
Gothic style of sculpture, in Germany, 163. 
Gracchi, tomb of the, executed by E. 
Guillaume, 63. 

.-■ historical notice of the, ib. 

Grainger & Co., imitation ivory-ware by, 

185. 

Grapplers, the, sculptured by J. P. Molin, 
of Stockholm, 274. 

Grate exhibited by Jeakcs & Co., Lon¬ 
don, 48. 

-original meaning of, 56. 

-- enamelled, by Stuart & Smith, of 

Sheffield, 269. 

Grate and stove manufactures of Sheffield, 
85. 

Grates, extensive numufacture of, ib. 

-—- artistic Improvements in, 148. (See 
Fire-grates.) 

Graux-Marly, zinc and bronze statues 
contributed by, 264. 
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Gray & Davison, organ exhibited by, 235. 
Greece, embroidery of, 187, 296* 

Green, X, table-glass exhibited by, 146- 
Green cfc King, wall-decorations by, 143. 
Gremser, T., ivory triptych exhibited by, 
8L 

Grille of wrought iron, by Hardman, 75, 
GrueLEngelmau, book-covers by, 216. 
Guerre, of Langres, scissors exhibited by, 
204 

Guevton, M., ewers and salver exhibited 
by, 244 

Guillaume, E., tomb of the Gracchi exe- 
euted by, 63. 

~-- life and works of, ib. 

Guipure lace, manufacture of, 242. 

Guns and pistols, ornamented, 6. 

H, 

Haas & Son, embroidered table-cover by, 
219. 

-—— their manufacturing enterprise and 
skill, ib. 

Habeuicht, M., embossed leather panel by, 
88 . 

-cover of the Kaiser album by, 227. 

Xlaohe <& Co., porcelain vases exhibited 
by, 159. 

Hall table in the Renaissance style, by 
Yates & Co., of London, 122. 

Hall tables exhibited by different manu¬ 
facturers, ib. 

Hancock, 0. F., presentation-sword by, 57. 

-silver vase by, 114 

-- Devonshire gems set by, 203. 

-oxydized silver vases by, 232, 

Hangings for churches, by Jones & Willis, 
of Birmingham, 62. 

-historical notices of, ib. 

Hansen, H., cabinet designed by, 278. 

--* his artistic skill, ib. 

Hardmge, Lord, equestrian statue of, by 
J. H. Foley, 119. 

Hardman & Co., specimens of metal-work 
exliibited by, 20. 

——— their reputation for ecclesiastical 
metal-works, ib. 

-wrought-iron grille exhibited by, 7 5. 

-— Tylor's description of the gates 

executed by, ib. 

♦—— stone chimney-piece exhibited by, ib. 

-ecclesiastical metal-work by, 166. 

Hare & Co., floor-coverings by, 161. 
Harhmd & Fisher, cabinet by, 155. 
Harpsichord, history of the, 199. 

Harrach, Count, ornamental glass by, 125. 
Hart & Son, ecclesiastical brass-work by, 

233, 

Hans child, K., of Berlin, iron fire-proof 
safe exhibited by, 30. 

Heilman's machine for embroidering, 52. 
Heliotrope, alleged properties of the, 222. 
Henderson & Co,, carpets exliibited by, 
241. 

—— their important manufactory in the 
north of England, ib. 

Henri Deux ware, 281, 300. 

--- archaeological notice of, 28 L 

Hereford screen, executed by Skidmore's 
Art-manufacturing Company, at Coven¬ 
try, from designs by G. G. Scott, 112, 
113. 

Hermann, 0., chandelier by, 256. 

Hertz & Dahl, silversmith's work by, 165. 
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Hetscli, M. G., vases designed by, 272. 
Hieratical dignity, staves emblematic of, 
74 

Hill pottery at Burslem, 115. 

Hobbs & Co., locks executed by, 204. 
Hoffman, M., of Vienna, ornamental glass 
exhibited by, 33, 125. 

Hogarth, J., kangaroo and emu executed 
in gold by, 292. 

Holland & Son, marquetrie table exhibited 
by, 40. 

Holienbach, D., bronze-gilt fender contri¬ 
buted by, 93, 

——- his success as an artistic manufac¬ 
turer, ib, 

Holloway & Zaelmsdorff, book-covers by, 
206. 

Honitpn lace dress, by Howell & Co., of 
London, 197. 

——- artists and manufacturers engaged 
in, ib . 

—— historical notices of, ib. 

Ho ole, Mr. Aid., chimney-piece exhibited 
by, 134 

-bis establishment of Sheffield, ib. 

Horn, Danish, contributed by Messrs. 

Peters & Schwartz, of Copenhagen, 29. 
Homs of animals used as drinking-cups 
from the earliest ages, ib. 

Horse-armour of the Middle Ages, 337. 

IIouldsworth, Messrs., silk and wool cur¬ 
tains exliibited by, 136. 

-silk hangings by, 188, 

Howarth, Mr., prize medal for tools, 223. 
Howell & James, silver casket by, 114. 

—— Honiton lace by, 197, 

Hubert, L. J. L., enamelled vase by, 266, 
Hulett & Co., chandelier manufactured 
by, 200. 

Hungary, ornamental leather-work of, 259, 
Hunt & Koskell, damascene work by, 14, 

--silver vases executed by, 129, 

--jewellerycontributed by, 130. 

-candelabrum and vases by, 202. 

Hunting-group, in bronze, by Col. Liber- 
ieh, of Petersburg, 189, 

Huntington, J., paper-hangings designed 
by, 7. 

t 

India, embroidery and textile fabrics of, 9, 
—— shawl-manufacture of, 18. 

-—-— pottery of, 41. 

—— manufacture of Amroka, ib. 

-abounds in resins from which the 

various varnishes are derived, 50. 

-jewelled and enamelled ware from, 

196. 

—- ornamented weapons, from, 287. 

-- celebrated from tame immemorial for 

decorative armour and arms, ib. 

Indian articles of state and personal use, 
exhibition of, 16. 

Indian cotton carpets, exhibition of, 26. 
Indian lacquer-work, specimens of, 50, 
Indian embroidered table-cover executed 
at Tatta, 52. 

Indian mats, exhibition of, CO. 

Indian department, interesting specimens 
of metal-work exliibited in, 287, 
Inkstand of pure gold from Victoria, 
Australia, 292. 

-made of myall-wood from Hew South 

Wales, ib, 

Ionian islands, gold embroidery of, 187. 


Iron, cast in the mould, historical notices 
of, 175, 

Iron-casting in Prussia, 25. 

Iron castings, ornamental, from different 
countries, 15, 

Iron fire-proof safe by K. Hauseliild, of 
Berlin, 30, 

Ironwork, relative merits of cast and 
wrought, 122, 

-modelling and casting of, ib. 

-- ornamental, by Macfarlane & Co., 

of Glasgow and London, 183. 

--gates hi, 193, 

Ivan destroying the Heathen Gods, group 
of sculptured by Professor Pimenkoff, 
220 . 

Ivory, its early use hi the decoration of 
furniture, 279. 

-ornaments in, from the East, 294 

Ivory cravings, by Bolder and Earnpen- 
dahl, 110. 

-- historical notices of, ib. 

- the celebrated artists of Germany, 

<fec,, ib, 

I very-ware, imitation, by Grainger & Co,, 
of Worcester, 185. 

J. 

Jackson & Graham, side-board of finely- 
carved oak exliibited by, 14 

■-the irm amifact.uring establishment, ib. 

-ornamental cabinet exhibited by, 114 

Jackson & Sons, furniture exhibited by, 
181. 

Jade, its use in India, 194. 

Jameson, Mrs., her critique ou Monti's 
statue of “Truth," 231. 

Jansen, M„ pistols exhibited by, 95. 
Japan, bronzes from, 267. 

--- copper and tin abundant hi, ib, 

-the stork and tortoise, emblems of 

longevity in, ib, note, 

-—— process of bronze-casting in, 277. 

--earthenware from, 282. 

—-— history and condition of ceramic 
manufactures in, ib, 

-lacquer-work of, exhibited, 288. 

-fans of, ib, 

-manufacture of varnish in, ib. 

Japanese lacquer-work, 248. 

-— descriptive notices of, ib* 

—— process of manufacture, ib. 

Jany, L. G., artistic work in silver by, 265. 
Jasper-ware, executed by Wedgwood, 106, 
Jeakes & Co., London, grate exliibited 
by, 48. 

-- artists engaged by them, ib, 

Jean, M, A., decorative earthenware by, 
294 

Jeffrey & Co., paper-hangings manufac¬ 
tured by, 7, 

Jewel-casket of Cardinal Antonelli, 61. 
Jewelled ware, from the East Indies, 194, 
——- process of manufacturing, ib. 
Jewellery, of France, by Petiteau, 44. 

-historical notices of, ib, 

-manufactured by L. Eouvenat, of 

Paris, 70. 

-——contributed by Messrs. Garrard, Hunt, 
& Roskeil, 130. 

-of the Middle Ages, ib. 

-possessed by the Dukes of Burgundy, 

147. 

--exhibited by M. Eossel, of Geneva, 

158. 
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Jewellery, prizes awarded for, 167, 

-valuable stones used in, ib. 

-- gold and enamelled, examples of, by 

Castellan!, 212, 

-exhibited by Meller and others, 

222 . 

--historical notices of precious stones, 

ib. 

Jones, Owen, on the decorative arts, 238. 
Jones k "Willis, church hangings exhi¬ 
bited by s 62, 

—-altar-frontal and pall by, 229* 

Joske, Mr., emu egg-cup and cover exhi¬ 
bited by, 292* 

Josse, of Paris, paper-hangings contributed 
by, 135. 

JGilbert, A*, furniture exhibited by, 181. 
Jury reports, unsatisfactory and incom¬ 
plete, 136. 

K. 

Kaiser album, cover of the, by Habenicht, 
of Vienna, 227. 

Kamptulicon, used for floor-covering, 161* 

--- manufacture of, ib* 

Kangaroo and emu, executed in gold, by 
J. Hogarth, of Australia, 292. 

Kaolin, found near Limoges, 22. 

-accidental discovery of, 67. 

Kasan, leather manufactures of, 187* 
Ka&han, in Persia, celebrated for brocades, 
&c., 42* 

Kashmere shawl, Delhi-embroidered, 18, 

-manufacture of, in India, ib* 

Keith, Mr., specimens of metal-work ex¬ 
hibited by, 20* 

Keith k Co,, silk hangings by, 251* 
Kendall, Mr., wood-carvings by, 154* 

--- biographical notice of, ib. 

Kennard k Co., park-gates and railing 
by, 175. 

Keys executed by the manufacturers of 
Sheffield, 39* 

-by Price, of Wolverhampton, ib. 

Kidderminster, the early seat of carpet 
manufactures, 153, 241* 

Kidderminster carpets, manufacture of, 
162* 

Klagman, H,, sculptor, of Sevres, 58. 
Klein, A., cash-box and album-cover ex¬ 
hibited by, 17* 

Kmepper k Schmidt, of Vienna, paper- 
hangings exhibited by, 27, 238. 

Knives of the 16th century, 223. 

Kohl's account of bookbinding at Vienna, 
98* 

Kooznetsofj of Rigs, exhibitor of China- 
ware, 32* 

Krebs, of Vienna, manufacturer of certain 
fancy articles, 17* 

Krupp, Herr, steel manufactured by, at 
the Essen works, 25* 

Kunkel, of Bohemia, celebrated for bis 
ruby-coloured glass, 5, 125. 

L* 

Lac, the various kinds produced in India, 
50* 

La carriere k Co., bronze candelabrum by, 

257. 

Lace, the origin of machine-made laco 
purely English, 36. 

-the different inventors and improv¬ 
ers, ib* 


Lace, extensive manufacture of, in Franee, 

SO* 

- manufacture of, by V, Washer, of 
Brussels, 109. 

-manufacture of, in Switzerland, 144* 

——- Spanish and Maltese, exhibited by 
Jose Piter and Don J. L* Margarit, of 
Barcelona, 242. 

——- manufacture of, ib. 

— varieties of, ib. 

Lace dress (see HonUon and Pillow Loci), 
Lace-makers, historical notices of, 197* 
Lace shawl, manufactured by W. Vickers, 
36. 

Lacquer-work, Indian, 50, 

— Cashmere celebrated for, ib* 

--- Chinese and Japanese, 248. 

-—“ Japanese, by Rend & Co., 288, 
Lacquering chandeliers, process of, 246* 
Lafaye’s specimens of stained glass, 59* 
Lahoche k Pannier, ornamented glass-ware 
and porcelain by, 169* 

Lamb, J,, carved oak sideboard by, 243. 
Lancetti, F*, inlaid wood table-top by, 
298. 

Lanterns, ornamental, used for cathedrals, 

200 . 

La Savonnicre, the celebrated carpet ma¬ 
nufactory annexed to the Gobelins, 209* 
Laurent k GselTs specimens of stained 
glass, 59* 

Laurin, T., artistic earthenware by, 297* 
Lavalle, M*, specimens of French pottery 
exhibited by, 22. 

Layard, A: H., his description of Baron 
Triquetfs bronze and ivory vase, 201* 
Leather, shagreen, 104* 

Leather, artistic workmanship in, by W. 
Sanders, 173* 

* -from Russia, 187* 

Leather binding, historical notices of, 227. 

-early style of ornamentation, ib. 

Leather covers for books, manufacture of, 
126* 

Leather panels, embossed, by Habenicht, 
of Vienna, 88. 

Leather-work, ornamental, revival of, ib* 

-historical notices of, ib* 

-manufacture of, ib* 

* -- ornamental, from Monte-Video, 

Brazil, Hungary, and the Caucasus, 
259* 

-bookbinding, ib* 

Lectern, by Barbezat, of Paris, 157* 

—— designed by lv Bentley, 233* 
Lecterns, by Hardman k Co., 166* 

- by Hart k Son, 233. 

Ledgers, binding of, by Girard et, of Vienna, 
98* 

Le Gascon, celebrated as a bookbinder, 
216* 

Lehmann k Son, of Vienna, silk tissues 
manufactured by, 99. 

Lehmann, Caspar, introduction of cut and 
engraved glass attributed to, 5, 

-distinguished as a glass-cutter, 107* 

Leighton* J. k J., hook-covers exhibited 
by, 126. 

Leighton & Hodge, book-covers exhibited 
by, ib. 

Leighton, J., on the decoration of book- 
covers, ib* 

Lemaire, Jean, the poet, 147* 

Lemoine, H., cabinet-work exhibited by, 
21 * 


Lepage-Moutier, his celebrity as a manu¬ 
facturer of fire-arms, 6* 

——- ornamental gun manufactured by, 
ib* 

-- rifles, guns, &c*, exhibited by, 215, 

Lerolle, M., bronze candelabrum by, 257, 
Lessore, Emile, a water-colour artist, 106, 
— biographical notice of, ib. 

-employed by Messrs, Wedgwood, ib, 

Lenchars, W., table and toilet ornaments 
contributed by, 104* 

Levicn, Mr*, cabinet in the Pompeian 
style exhibited by, 120, 

--biographical notice of, ib, 

—— various kinds of fuiffiture-wood col¬ 
lected by, ib. 

Liberich, Col*, hunting group in bronze 
by, 189. 

-biographical notice of, ib. 

Limoges, celebrated for its pure porcelain, 

22 . 

--enamels of, 139* 

Linen, manufacture of, in Germany, 17, 

-in Scotland and Ireland, 127* 

Linnets defending their nest against a 
dormouse, a wax model by Cain, of 
Paris, 180, 

Lion-hunter, by Albert Wolff, of Berlin, 
163* 

Lionnet Brothers, bronze table-ornaments 
by, 277. 

Litheglefia, invented by Marquis Muti 
Papazurri, 270. 

Lloyd & Summerfleld, engraved glass ex¬ 
hibited by, 151. 

Locks for iron safes, 30* 

—— executed by Hobbs k Co., of Lorn 
don, 204. 

■-- difficulties of executing, ib. 

Locks and keys exhibited by Messrs. 
Chubb and others, 234, 

-specimens of Medieval style, ib* 

--- Wolverhampton, the principal seat 

of manufacture, ib. 

London, city of, swords of honour pre¬ 
sented to distinguished naval and mili¬ 
tary officers by, 57. 

London k Ryder, prize medal for jewellery 
awarded to, 167. 

Longden k Co,, cliimney-piece, &c*, contri¬ 
buted by, 85. 

Louis of Bavaria, monument to, at Mu¬ 
nich, 163* 

Lucca cathedral, painted windows of, 23. 
Luxury, articles of, for the table, in early 
periods, 121* 

Lyons, princix>al seat of the silk manufac¬ 
ture, 273. 

M, 

Maofarlaxe*s bookcase of polished oak, 
146. 

Macfarlane & Co., ornamental iron-work 
by, 183* 

Macquoid, T* R., bookcase designed by, 
40. 

Maes, L. J., decorative glass-ware manu¬ 
factured by, 208. 

-his artistic discoveries, ib. 

Magni, P*, marble statue of a “Girl 
Reading •* by, 253* 

-- biographical notice of, ib. 

Magnus, G* E,, slate wall and table manu¬ 
factured by, 108* 

-rewards granted to, ib. 
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Magnus, G. E., Mr. Eimt^ account of, 108. 
Mahomedans of India, their skill in em¬ 
broidery, 9, 

-- famous in the Middle Ages for their 

textile fabrics and embroideries, 118. 
Majolica, contributed by Sir J # Duke, 
115. 

Majolica ewer and plateau, by Minton k 
Co., of Sfcoke-upon-Trent, 133. 

Majolica vase, from the Royal Manufac¬ 
tory at Meissen, 67* 

Majolica-ware, group of, by "Wedgwood & 
Sous, 106. 

Majolica fountain by Minton & Co., 300. 
Maltese lace, exhibited, 242. 

Manak Ghixnd, a Delhi-embroidered Cash- 
mere shawl exhibited by, 18, 

Manguin, tlie French architect, 10. 

Mantle (see Embroidered Mantle). 

Manufacturers, advantages arising from 
their closer connection with the artists 
employed, 284. 

Mappin k Co., ornamental scissors by, 39, 
Mappin Brothers, prize medal awarded 
to, for ornamental cutlery, 223. 

Marble, machinery for sawing and polish¬ 
ing, 152, 

--- works of art in, ib. 

Marble, mosaic, incised, by Baron de Tii- 
queti, of Paris, 53. 

-pavements, brought into public notice 

by Wyatt, 34, 

-—— their origin and history, ib, 

-various examples of, in Europe, ib. 

Marble table-slabs, 270, 

Marchand, L., of Pam, chimney-piece 
exhibited by, 31. 

—— prizes obtained by, ib, 

Marecbal, C. B., stained glass window ex¬ 
hibited by, 59. 

Marquetry, specimens of the revived art 
of, 3. 

-——- pieces of great merit, exhibited by 
various manufacturers, 40. 

-- three distinct classes of design in, ib, 

--origin of the name, 298. 

-historical and artistic notices of, ib. 

Marquetry table, exhibited by Holland & 
Sons, 40. 

Marquetry table-top, by H. Ahrens, of 
Paris, 279, 

Marquetry table by Lancetti, 298. 
Marquetry-work, by German artists, 2L 
Marret k Co., jewellery exhibited by, 222. 
Marsh Brothers, ornamental cutlery by, 
39. 

Martini, L. k E., embroidered chasubles 
manufactured by, 89. 

Martinotti k Sons, table by, 198, 

Mats, Indian, exhibition of, 60, 

■-- made in every part of India, ib. 

-— the finest kinds at Midnapore, ib. 

-maimer of making them at Midna- 

pore, ib. 

Maw k Co., ornamental chimney-piece by, 
224, 

--collective exhibition of earthenware 

formed by, ib. 

Mechi k Bazin, envelopes and stationery- 
cases by, 123, 

Mechlin lace, manufacture of, 109, 

Medals, &c., awarded to French artists, 

10 . 

Mediaeval work in England, rapid im¬ 
provement of, 66. 
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Meissen porcelain, manufacture of, 67, 
250. 

—— romantic history connected with, 67, 
—— historical notice of, 250, 

Meller, MM., jewellery exhibited by, 222. 
Memorial slabs, archaeological notices of, 
270, 

Mcrcier, B., bronze table-ornaments by, 
277. 

Mercury, marble statue of, executed by 
Thorwaldsen, 19, 

Mertens, Professor, of Berlin, 38. 
Messenger k Sons, chandelier by, 246. 
Metal-work, specimens of, exhibited by 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, and 
Mr Keith, of London, 20, 

--ecclesiastical, by Deliin and He Inin- 

ger, 156. 

--by Hardman k Co,, 166. 

--- exhibited in the Indian department, 

287* 

Metals, embossing and damascening of, 69. 

- works of art manufactured in, 147. 

-- different countries that patronized 

the art, ib. 

Middle Ages, articles of luxury for the 
table in the, 121. 

Middlemore, ornamental saddlery by, 237. 
Midnapore mats, manner of making them, 
CO* 

Military and naval officers of distinction, 
swords of honour presented by the city 
of London to, 57. 

Minton k Co., encaustic tiles exhibited 
by, 79. 

—— majolica ewer and plateau exhibited 
by, 133. 

-their great success in the ceramic 

arts, ib. 

-biographical notices of the founder, 

ib* 

*-- group of porcelain by, 228. 

- the St George Fountain by, 300. 

--their manufacture of majolica, ib. 

Miotti, Domenico, discovery of the old 
Venetian schmclze glass attributed to, 
13* 

MIroy Brothers, zinc and bronze statues 
contributed by, 264. 

Mirror, bronze-gilt, exhibited by A. V. 

Paillard, of Palis, 92. 

Mirrors, ornamental, of the Middle Ages, 
S3, 

- historical and descriptive notices of, 

92. 

Mishlahs, manufacture of, in Turkey, 118. 

--exhibited by the Governor of Hama, 

ib. 

Models, for casting iron-work, 122. 

Molin, J. P., “ The Grappiers,” by, 274. 

- biographical notice of, ib, 

Midler, Caspar, salver in electro-silver 
contributed by, 29. 

Monot, M., ornamental glass-ware by, 
169. 

Monstrance, executed by J. J, D elfin, of 
Liege, 156, 

—— described by Pugin, ib. 

Monstrances, description of, ib. 

Monti, R., “Sleep of Sorrow and the Dream 
of Joy,” sculptured by, 231. 

-biographical notice of, ib. 

- Mrs. Jameson's critiques on his veiled 

figures, ib. 

--- prize medal awarded to, 232, 


Morant k Oo,, sideboard and wall-decora¬ 
tion contributed by, 91. 

Morceau, 0* H., tapestry panels, kc, : by, 
263. 

-his various contributions, ib. 

Mordants, their use in dyeing, 172. 
Morel-Lade nil, silver repousse table de¬ 
signed and executed by, 102* 
u Morning Prayer,” a statue by Vela, 253. 
“ Morrison tazza,” engraved by Hills, 78. 
Mosaic incised marble, 53* 

-- pictorial decoration in, 97* 

-—— process explained, ib. 

Mosaic pavement, executed by Poole k 
Son, of Westminster, 34. (See Marble, 
Mosaic.) 

Mosaic picture, from the Imperial Manu¬ 
factory of Petersburg, 97. 

Mosaic table-tops, by A. Tomlinson, of 
Bakewell, 152. 

Mosaic table and stand, by Dr. Salviati, of 
Paris, 280. 

-materials employed in the, ib. 

Mosaic-work for cabinets, 138. 

--- jurors’ report on, ib. 

Moscow, eliina manufactory at, 32. 
Moseley k Son, prize medal for tools, &c,, 
223, 

Moses, the Finding of, a nimble group by 
B. E Spence, 72. 

Moulding for casting iron-work, 122, 
Miihlheim, in Prussia, ornamental cast-iron 
panel from, 15. 

Muller, J., the founder of the porcelain 
manufactory at Copenhagen, 261. 
Midler, J, C., marble group of the Nymph 
and Cupid sculptured by, 8. 

- - - biographical notice of, ib, 

Murano, glass-workers of, 13. 

Muslins, embroidered, of Turkey, 71. 
Muti, Marquis S. P., incised marble table- 

slab by, 270. 

- inventor of litkeglefia, ib, 

N. 

Nash, J., Ins illustrations of Elizabethan 
ornament, 105, 

Natural subjects, a conventional treat¬ 
ment of, the most artistic and agreeable, 
238.- 

-opinions of different authorities on, 

ib. 

Nature, the great source of all fine and 
progressive art, 174. 

Nature and Art, characteristics of in design, 
233. 

Naval and military officers of distinction, 
swords of honour presented by the city 
of London to, 57. 

Naylor k Co., table-glass exhibited by, 142. 

— artistic productions of, ib, 

Neif, Professor, mosaic pictures designed 
by, 97* 

Negro and Negress, busts of, by C. Cordier, 
of Paris, 145. 

Neiber<fe Breiter, of Vienna, manufacturers 
of fancy articles in leather, 17. 
“Nco-Grcc,” ornamental designs in that 
style, 10, 

Nesfield, J., a dairy fountain designed by, 2* 
Nevers pottery, celebrity of, 49, 

New Zealand, different kinds of fumiture- 
wood obtained from, 120. 

NlcolVs specimens of stained glass, 59. 
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North-American Indians, works of handi¬ 
craft by, 296. 

Nowotny, S’., embroidered shawls by, 179, 
Nympli and Cupid, marble group of, by 
Muller, 8, 

0 . 

Oak, carvings in, 243* 

■ -■ strength and durability of, ib. 

—— archaeological notices of the, ib, 

■ -magnificent specimens of oak-trees, 

ib, 

-carved sideboard of, 258, 

Oak sideboard (see Sideboards), 

Ogden, EL, oak sideboard exhibited by, 
146. 

Onyx, importance of for architectural de¬ 
coration and sculptures, 104, 

——- discovery of in Algeria, ib. 

— working of, ib. 

-alleged properties of the, 222* 

Onyxes, cameos exquisitely carved in, 
203, 

Opal, virtue ascribed to the, 167* 

(l Opera in commesso,” a sort of marble 
veneer, 34. 

Organ exhibited by Gray & Davison, 253* 

-designed by Seddon, ib. 

Organs, historical and descriptive notices 
of, ib. 

Ornaments in gold, (fee., from China, Siam, 
and Ceylon, 291* 

Osier, Messrs., glass stand exhibited by, 
160, 

--- important works by, ib* 

-thorn application of glass on a large 

scale, ib* 

Oudinot’s specimens of stained glass, 59. 
Outram, General Sir J., swords of honour 
presented to, 57. 

Owen, Mr*, wall-decorations by, 143* 

OxySized silver, extensive use of, 265, 
Oxydized silver vases by Hancock, 232, 

F* 

Paillard, A, Y., bronze-gilt mirror ex¬ 
hibited by, 92, 

Painters employed at Sevres, 58* 

-of stained glass, in Italy, and their 

productions, 23* 

Palermo, once famous for its cutlery, 204. 
Pall, by Jones & Willis, 229. 

-its early use, ib. 

Pallu & Co., chimney-piece by, 164. 
Pandora, statue of, by Gibson, 210. 

Panel, ornamental cast-iron, from MiihE 
heim, in Prussia, 15. 

Paper-hanging, Wyatt's historical notices 
of, 43* 

- manufactories of, in Prance, &c., ib* 

Paper-hangings designed by J. Hunting- 
ton, and exhibited by Jeffrey & Co., 7* 

--manufacture of described, ib. 

-—— manufactured by Knepper & Schmidt, 
of Yienna, 27, 238* 

-—- different manufacturers of, 27, 117* 

--different styles of manufacture, 27. 

— in the Medifeval style, ib* 

—— by Desfosse, of Paris, 43. 

-by Scott & Co., London, 117* 

--- Mr* Redgrave’s remarks on, ib. 

--by Josse <fc Seegers, of Paris, 135. 

-trade in between France and Eng¬ 
land, ib* 


Paper-hangings, effects of the English tariff 
on, 135. 

■ — statistics of, ib. 

--opinions of different authorities on 

the treatment of natural subjects repre¬ 
sented in, ib* 

Parasol, its state uses in the East, 16. 
Parian statuary, Alderman Copeland's 
exhibition of, 4. 

-- the various subjects of, ib. 

--extensive trade in, ib, 

——. new material employed in, ib* 

Paris, gold and silversmiths of, practical 
artists, L 

——- furniture trade of, 21, 

Parquet flooring, by Dckeyn Brothers, of 
Belgium, and others, 226* 

Parquetry, historical and artistic notices of 
the art, ib* 

Pate tenclre, composition of, 228* 

Pearl, alleged properties of the, 222. 
Pecten shell, use of the, 174* 

Peliatt, Apsley, on the manufacture of 
glass, 68* 

Perrot, H,, bronze table ornaments by, 
277. 

Perry, W., wood-carvings by, 128. 

—— biographical notice of, ib* 

Perseus and Andromeda cup, executed by 
H. Emanuel, of London, 94* 

Persia, silk manufactories of, 42* 

--old earthenware of, 195* 

-- celebrated, from time immemorial, for 

decorative arms and armour, 287. 

Peter I. of Russia, his encouragement to 
manufactures, 217. 

Petea's & Schwartz, of Copenhagen, artistic 
horn contributed by, 29. 

Petersburg, large porcelain vase from the 
Imperial Manufactory of, 32. 

- mosaic picture from the Imperial 

Manufactory of, 97* 

—— porcelain group from the Imperial 
Manufactory of, 217. 

—-Academy of Sciences at, founded by 

Peter I*, ib. 

Petiteau, jewellery by, 44* 

Petitot, the enameiler, 184. 

Peyton, Messrs., hat-stand by, 148. 

Phillips, Mi;, silver candelabrum by, 114, 
-prize medal for jewellery awarded to, 

167* 

Phillips & Bums, decorative porcelain con¬ 
tributed by, 141* 

- Raffaellesque porcelain by, 168. 

-their Parian statuettes, of great merit, 

ib, 

—— Queen’s dessert-service by, 299, 
Phillips, W. P. & G., group of glass ex¬ 
hibited by, 68. 

Phoenix, the French sculptor, 10. 
Pianoforte, by Wright & Mansfield, of Lon¬ 
don, 132. 

-by Messrs* Collard, of London, 199. 

Pianofortes, origin and history of, ib. 

Piat, Eugene, chimney-piece designed by, 
31. 

Picture-frame, carved, by Professor Giusti, 
of Siena, 225. 

Pietra dura, for cabinet-work, 138. 

Pillow lace, manufacture of, 109, 197, 
242. 

Pimenhoff, Professor, f£ Ivan destroying 
the Heathen Gods,” by, 220* 

-—- biographical sketch of, ib. 


Pinart, M., specimens of French pottery 
exhibited by, 22, 

- artistic earthenware exhibited by, 

289. 

-his process of manufacture, ib* 

Pistol, ornamented, by DevLsme, 6* 

Pistols, Belgian and English, exhibited, 
95. 

— historical and descriptive notices of, 
ib. 

Plate-glass, manufactories of,’ established, 
87, 

Point d’Alengon lace, manufacture of, 242* 
Point lace, manufacture of, 109. 

-historical notices of, ib. 

Polychromy, applied to sculpture, 145, 
Poole & Son, of Westminster, marble 
mosaic pavement and other productions 
executed by, 34. 

Porcelain, decorative, Limoges celebrated 
for the manufacture of, 22. 

-its manufacture described, ib. 

- manufacture of in Russia, 32. 

—— from the Imperial Manufactory at 
Yienna, 124. 

-group of, by Alderman Copeland and 

Messrs. Phillips, 141* 

--artistic notices of, ib. 

-—— difficulties of painting on porcelain, ib. 
—— Raffaellesque, by Phillips & Bmns, of 
Worcester, 168. 

- - by Lahoche, and others, 169* 

■-dessert-service of, by Goode <fe Co., of 

London, 177. 

-- statistical information respecting, ib. 

--* group of, from the Imperial China 

Manufactory of St* Petersburg, 217. 

—— by Minton & Co*, of Stoke, 228. 

— -English, composition of, ib. 

-of Austria, and its manufacture, 249. 

- - by M. Rousseau, of Paris, 260. 

--- from the Royal Manufactory of 

Copenhagen, 261, 272. 

——- by Bing & Grondahl, ib* 

- — - ancient remains of, 27 2, 

--origin of painting on, 299. 

Porcelain manufactory first established at 
Meissen, 67. 

—— of Berlin, vase from the, 96* 

—— Marryat’s account of the, ih* 
Porcelain vase, manufactured by Mr. 

Alderman Copeland, 4, 

-difficulties attending its execution, ib. 

— -purchased by the government de¬ 

partment of Science and Art for South 
Kensington Museum, ib. 

-from the Imperial Manufactory at St* 

Petersburg, 32. 

— Marryat’s historical notices, ib. 
Porcelain vases of French manufacture, 

from Sevres, 58, 207* 

--iridescent glaze applied to, 159. 

—— their contour andsymmetrical beauty, 
ib. 

*—— artists engaged in, 207. 

--- three different styles of, ib* 

--- historical account of, ib. 

—— by Rose & Co., of Coalport, 239. 
Porcelain-ware, group of, by Sir J. Duke, 
of Burslem, 115. 

—— artists engaged in, ib* 

-history of its manufacture in Japan, 

282, 

-from Japan and China, ib, (See 

Jdartlienwaredj 
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Pottery, French, exhibited by Messrs, 
Pouyat, Pinart, Deck, and Lavaile, 22. 

- of India and Turkey, 41. 

-—— its manufacture, ib. 

-decorative, by E. Rousseau, of Paris, 

49. 

-the different “ exhibits” of, 115, 

-artists engaged in, ib. 

--historical notices of, 150. 

—— Greek and Etruscan, ib. 

-- ancient glazing process, ib. 

-- manufacture of, in Austria, 249. 

-the term “ biscuit” applied to, 271. 

Pouyat, Messrs., specimens of French pot¬ 
tery exhibited by, 22. 

--their manufactories at Limoges and 

St. Leonard, ib. 

Powell, J. IL, the works of Messrs, Hard¬ 
man principally designed by, 75. 

Powell & Sons, engraved glass by, 116. 
Precious stones, alleged properties of, 70, 
222 . 

Presentation-piece, by Dufour Brothers, 
of Brussels, 147. 

Presentation candelabra, by Y ollgold, 
Berlin, 38. 

Presentation silver shield, executed by Sy 
& Wagner, of Berlin, 55. 
Presentation-swords, exhibited by Wid- 
dowson & Co,, and Hancock, 57. 

-by Castellan!, Rinzi, fa Cortelazzi, 245. 

Price, Mr., of Wolverhampton, keys exe¬ 
cuted by, 39. 

—— locks and keys by, 234, 

Prie-dieii, portion of the, of the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia of Austria, 73. 

-- historical notices of, ib. 

Proyembrouk, M.> the sculptor, of Bins- 
sels, 45. 

Prussia, iron and zinc casting in, 25. 

——- artistic productions of her gold and 
silversmiths, 55. (See Berlin,) 

-vase and stand for the Prince and 

Princess of, 38. 

-presentation shield for the Prince 

and Princess, 55. 

Psyche, sculptured figure of, executed by 
Tone rani, 37. 

Pul ham, J., his architectural decorations 
in terra-cotta, 186. 

Pyx, literal meaning of the word, 275. 

--archaeological notices of, ib. 

R 

Radi, Lorenzo, his success in producing the 
chalcedony-agate, 13. 

-manufacture of glass mosaic brought 

to perfection by, 280. 

Raffaellesque porcelain, 168. 

Rain go, MM., Brothers, bronze candela¬ 
brum by, 257. 

■-enamelled candelabrum by, 266. 

Redgrave, Mr., his supplementary report 
on design in the Exhibition, 7. 

-on the decorative arts, 238. 

-on design as applied to manufactures, 

284. 

Redmayne & Go., hall table exhibited by, 
122 . 

Regnaulfcj M., director of Sevres, 58. 
Regnier, H., the vase Celadon orna¬ 
mented by, 12. 

Reiters, of Germany, pistols first used by 
the, 95. 


Relics, manufacture of dining the Middle 
Age, 254. 

Reliquaries, descriptive notice of, ib. 

Remi, Schmidt, fa Co., Chinese enamelled 
vases exhibited by, 35. 

--- C hin ese enamel and Japanese lac¬ 
quer-work by, 248, 

Renaissance sculpture hi Germany, 163. 
Repouss4 work in gold and silver, process 
of manufacturing, 102, 

Requillart, Roussel, fa Co., tapestry panels 
by, 263, 

Reredos, executed by T. Earp, and de¬ 
signed by J. Bentley, 2. 

—— historical notices of, ib. 

Retables in Amiens cathedral, described 
by Ooze, ib, 

Richard fa Co,, extensive manufacturers of 
earthenware and porcelain, 77, 

Rifles, guns, &c,, manufactured by Lepage- 
Moutier, and Devisme, of Paris, 215, 
Rinzi, Signer, presentation ~ swords by, 
2-15. 

Rittmcyer, embroidery executed by, 144. 
Robert, M, Louis, painter at Sevres, 58. 
Robin Hood window, by Messrs. Chance, 
of Birmingham, 262. 

-legend connected with, ib. 

—— designed by S. Evans, ib. 

Rodgers fa Sons, prize-medal cutleiy by, 
223, 

Rogers, Mark, modeller, 64. 

Rogers, W, G., wood-carvings exhibited 
by, 128. 

--- various works of art executed by, ib. , 

Roman toga, imsuited for modern works of 
art, 38. 

Romanesque sculpture in Germany, 163. 
Romanoff tea-service, plateau of, 217. 

Rose fa Co., of Ooalpprt, porcelain vases 
exhibited by, 239. 

*-historical account of the firm, ib. 

“Rose du Barry” colour for porcelain, 
ib. 

Rosner, Professor, portion of the prie- 
dieu designed by, for the Archduchess 
of Austria, 73. 

Rossel, M*, jewellery, fac. exhibited by, 158. 
Rousseau, E., of Paris, group of decorative 
earthenware exhibited by, 49. 

—— his principal assistant artists, ib. 

—— decorative porcelain by, 260. 
Rouvenat, L., jewellery manufactured by, 
70. 

Ruby, oriental, used in jewellery, 167. 
Ruby-glass, produced by Kunkel, 5. 

--of Bohemia, 125. 

—-artists distinguished for its produc¬ 

tion, ib. 

Rudolph!, F. J., silver vase executed by, 1. 
—— liis works and artistic talent, ib. 

—— enamelled shrine by, 254. 

—— vase, book-cover, and ciborium ex¬ 
ecuted by, 275. 

Rusand, P., shrine executed by, 83. 

-various works of art contributed by, 

ib. 

Russia, porcelain manufactures in, 32. 

-- ornamental glass vases from, 42. 

—-—- glass group from the Imperial Manu¬ 
factory of, 51. 

-artistic productions of, admirably re¬ 
presented, 65. 

--- embroidery extensively manufactured 

in, 187. 


Russia, manufactories of, 217. 

-— introduction of Christianity into, 220. 

-old works in the Imperial treasury, 

285, 

S. 

Sacramental Plate, by Goobldn, 65 . 
Saddle, ornament al, from Brazil and Monte¬ 
video, 259. 

Saddle-cloths, embroidered, IIS. 

Saddlery, ornamental, by Dorado Garcia, 
of Valladolid, and W. Middlemore, of 
Birmingham, 237. 

-archaeological notices of, ib. 

Safes, iron, fire-proof, exhibited, 30. 

St. George and the Dragon, executed by 
Chev. de Fernkom, of Vienna, 90. 

-by Mr. Hunt, 129. 

-- by Minton fa Go., 300. 

-- Ms mythical history, 90. 

St. George fountain, executed by Minton 
fa Co., of Stoke, 299. 

--- designed by J. Thomas, ib. 

St. Nicholas, represented in mosaic, by 
Professor Neff, 97. 

Salver, in electro-silver, contributed by 
Caspar Moller, 29. 

--- by Gueyton, 244. 

Salvers, archaeological notices of, ib. 
Salvetat, M., chemist to the Sevres manu¬ 
factory, 159. 

Salviati, Dr., of Venice, chalcedony-agate 
vases produced by, 13. 

— mosaic fable and stand by, 280. 

-materials employed by him, ib. 

-- visit to his establishment, ib. 

Sanders, W. O., leather-carving by, 173, 
SappMre, alleged properties of the, 222. 
Saracens (see Mahomedcms), 

Sardonyx, alleged properties of the, 222. 
Sazikoff, M., specimens of the goldsmith’s 

aid exhibited by, 285. 

Scandinavian legends, interesting subjects 
for artists, 165, 

Schaffgotsch, Count, glass vases from his 
manufactory in Silesia, 5, 

Sehede’s discovery of fluoric acid for 
etching glass, 78. 

Schlegel, F. Von, on “the limits of the 
Beautiful,” 232, 

Schmelze glass, manufacture of, 13, 
Schmidt, Mr., paper manufacturer, of 
Vienna, 27. 

Schnoir, John, his accidental discovery of 
kaolin, 67, 

Sch wan hard, H., an acid for etching glass 
discovered by, 78, 

Schwanhard, G., engraver on glass, ib, 

-distinguished as a glass-cutter, 107, 

Sokwanhard, H., celebrated joiner, ib. 
Schwartz fa Son, of Copenhagen, drinking- 
horn executed by, 29. 

Scissors executed by the manufacturers of 
Sheffield, 39. 

-processes of manufacture described, ib. 

■ by Toro and Guerre, 204. 

Scott fa Cutlibertson, paper-hangings by, 
117. 

Scott, G. G., Hereford screen designed by, 

112 . 

Scott, Messrs., of Edinburgh, cabinet by, 
19 L 

Screens, historical notices of, 112, 113* 

— magnificent specimens of, in different 
parts of Europe, 113. 
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Sculpture, architecture greatly dependent 
on, 54. 

——. art of, developed in South Germany 
during the 15th century, 81. 

-polycliromy applied to, 145. 

-— various examples of, in Germany, 163, 

Sea-coal fires, account of, in England, 48, 
Sedley, A., furniture exhibited by, 18L 
Semi-porcelain, manufacture of, 185, 

Sevln, M. Constant, chafed silver clock 
designed by, 10, 

Sevres, Celadon vase, from the Imperial 
manufactory at, 12. 

*-excels in vases of emerald-green, ib. 

——— damascened work manufactured at, 
14. 

--hard porcelain-ware first manufactured 

at, 22. 

-its manufacture of stained glass and 

enamel, 58, 

—— under state patronage, ib. 

— -holds the first rank in the ceramic 

art, ib. 

— -history of the manufactory of, ib. 

-celebrated artists of, ib, 

-— various productions of the Imperial 

manufactory, 207* 

— - . . names of its eminent artists, ib. 
Shakabad, manufacture of Indian cotton 

carpets at, 26, 

Shakspeare, large vase, by Hancock, dedi¬ 
cated to, 232. 

Shaw, H., book-cover exhibited by, 24. 
Shaw, N., Iron glilies designed by, 66. 
Shawl (see Lace Shcaol ). 

Shawls, manufacture of, in India, IS, 

— cleaning and dyeing the wool, ib. 

-- cost of, ib. 

-- manufacturers of, in Erance and 

England, ib* 

—-— embroidered, by F. Novotny, of 
Vienna, 179, 

- imitation Cashmere, manufactured 

in England and Scotland, ib. 

Sheffield, scissors and keys executed by 
the manufacturers of, 39. 

— celebrated for the excellence of its 

cutlery, &a, 85. 

-grate and stove manufacturers of, ib. 

-school of design at, 131. 

Shrine, executed by Poussielgue-Rusand, 
83, 

Shrine, enamelled, by E. J. Rudolphi, of 
Paris, 254, 

Shrines, archaeological notices of, ib. 

Siam, ancient ornaments from, 291, 
Sideboard of finely-carved oak, executed 
by Messrs. Jackson & Graham, 11. 

-the Jurors’ report on, ib. 

-by Taylor & Son, of Edinburgh, 

105. 

--Italian style of execution, ib, 

-by II. Ogden, of Manchester, 146. 

--of carved oak, by J. G. Grace, of 

London, 205. 

-by J. Lamb, of Manchester, 243* 

—— by W. Caldecott, of London, 258* 

-of carved walnut, by Barbetti & Son, 

of Florence, 293. 

Sideboard and wall-decoration, contributed 
by Morant & Co., of London, 91. 
Sideboards exhibited by Lamb, Trapnell, 
Stevens, and other manufacturers, 146. 
—— in use among the ancients, 258. 

-- archaeological notices of, ib. 

IS 


Siderolithe, bronze and coloured ware so 
called, 250. 

Siena, famed for its wood-carvers, 225* 
Silk, its first introduction into Europe, 99. 

-manufacture of, established in different 

parts of Europe, ib. 

-—— production of in Syria, 283. 

-encouraged by the French manufac¬ 
turers, ib. 

--* the Italian method of winding it off', 

introduced into Asia Minor, ib. 

Silk fibre obtained from different sources, 
273. 

Silk goods, their early prohibition, 188. 

-history of the manufacture of, ib. 

-introduced by the French refugees, ib. 

—— entire freedom of trade in, ib. 

Silk hangings by Houldsworth & Co., of 
Manchester, 188. 

-by Walters & Sons, and Keith & Co.? 

25L 

Silk manufacture in England, history and 
statistics of the, ib. 

——- import duty removed from raw silk, 
ib. 

Silk tissues by Lehman & Son, of Vienna, 
99. 

--extensive manufacture of, in Austria, 

ib. 

—— by Vane! & Co., and other manufac¬ 
turers of France, 273. 

--. archeological notices of silk and its 

manufacture, ib. 

--■ Lyons the principal seat of manufac¬ 
ture, ib. 

-——from Turkey, 283. 

Silkworms, rearing of, 273. 

Silver, group of objects in, 114. 

-artistic work in, by A. & E. Fanniere 

and others, of Paris, 265. 

--oxydized, general use of, for artistic 

works, 265. 

Silver, ornaments in, from the East, 291. 
Silver vase, executed by F. J. Rudolphi, 
of Paris, and designed by SI. Stennel, 1. 
Silver vases, tfec., by Hunt & Roskell, of 
London, 129. 

—— by Garrard & Co., of London, 221. 

-— oxydized, by C. F. Hancock, of 

London, 232. 

Silver-work, executed by Vollgohl & Son, 
of Berlin, and designed by Professor 
Fischer, 38. 

Silversmiths, of Paris and the Continent, 
practical artists, 1. 

Silversmith’s work from Copenhagen, 165. 

-specimens of, by H* -Duponckel, of 

Paris, 174. 

Skidmore, Mr., acting manager of the 
Art-manufacturing Company at Coven- 
try, 112. 

Skull, gold-mounted, from Olmia, 291. 

Slate wall and table, enamelled, by G. E. 

Magnus, of London, 108. 

Slater, W., the architect, mosaic pavement 
designed by, 34. 

i£ Sleep of Sorrow and the Dream of Joy,” 
by 11. Monti, 231, 

Smith, Major T* E., sword of honour pre¬ 
sented to, 57. 

Snuff-boxes exhibited by Weishaupt, of 
Hanau, 158. 

-historical notices of, ib. 

—— of silver, manufactured at Hstiug, 
in Russia, 285. 


Sommerm ayeris ornamental safes, 30. 
Spence, B. E., marble group of the Finding 
of Moses, exhibited by, 72. 

—— biographical notice of, ib. 

Spiers & Son, table ornaments by, 149. 

-engraved glass by, 151. 

Stained glass, manufactured by Powell & 
Son, 116. 

--. exhibited by Bertini, of Milan, 23, 

Stained-glass window, exhibited by Mare- 
chal, 59. 

-Mr* S. Evans’s critical description of, 

ib, 

—— various examples of, ib. 

-exhibited by ’Ward & Hughes, of 

London, 218, 

-exhibited by Chance & Co. 262. 

State, Indian articles of, 16. 

Statues of zinc and bronze by Boy & Co., 
of Paris, 264. 

-artistic notices of, by Mr. Taylor, ib. 

Staves, emblematic of hieratical office, 74. 
Steel manufactured by Herr Krupj) at the 
Essen works, 25, 

Steer & Webster, scissors, 39. 

Steigerwakl, M., ornamental table-glass 
contributed by, 134. 

Stennel, silver vase designed by, 1. 
Stereochromy, process of, 178. 

Stevens, Mr., mahogany sideboard by, 146. 
Stolberg-Wemigerodeh forges at Ilsen- 
burg, and the excellence of the artistic 
productions, 25. 

Stolzel establishes the Imperial Porcelain 
Manufactory at Vienna, 124. 

Stones, precious, used in jewellery, 167* 
Stoneware, production of, in Austria, 249. 
Stove and hat-stand, exhibited by Edwards, 
of London, and Peyton, of Birmingham, 
148. 

Stoves, extensive manufacture of, 85. 

—— on improvements in, 148. 

—— their use on the Continent, ib. 

--in China and Japan, ib* 

Street, G., chalice designed by, 20. 

Stuart &. Smith, enamelled grate by, 269. 

Stiller’s niello-worked vase, 25. 

Suttringees, manufacture of in India, 26. 
— prices of, ib. 

Switzerland, manufacture of lace and 
embroidery in, 144. 

-decline of her I ace-trade, ib. 

Swords of honour presented to distin¬ 
guished individuals, 57* 

-—— list of, presented by the city of 
London, ib. 

Swords manufactured by M. Delacour, of 
Paris, 215, 

--- presentation, by Italian artists, 245. 

--archeological notices of, ib. 

Sy & Wagner, of Berlin, silver presenta¬ 
tion-piece exhibited by, 55* 

T. 

Table, silver repouss6, exhibited by El king- 
ton & Co., 102, 

--- designed and executed by Morel- 

Ladeuil, ib, 

-by Martinotti & Sons, of Turin, 198. 

Table and mirror, executed by Ellringbm 
& Co., London, 82, 

Table and toilet ornaments, by W, Leu- 
chars, of London, 104. 

-artistic skill for, required, ib. 
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Table-clock and casket, 182. (See Clocks .) 
Table-coyer, Indian, embroidered, 52. 

——- embroidered, by Haas & Sorts, of 
Vienna, 219* 

Table-fountain, of silver, by Garrard & 
Co., of London, 121. 

Table-ornaments contributed by Mene, 
Peyrol, and others, 84* 

-executed in bronze, by Cam & Moig- 

niez, of Paris, 84, 

-- by Barry, of London, and Spiers, of 

Oxford, 149. 

—-— costly ones of the Middle Ages, ib* 

--by C arm ant & Normant, and other 

artists, 176. 

--- in bronze, by I). Merrier and others, 

277* 

-executed by the process of u galvano 

plastic/* ib. 

Table-slab, incised marble, by the Marquis 
S. P. Mutij of Borne, 270. 

-archaeological notices of, ib. 

Table-top, of inlaid wood, by F. Lancetti, 
of Perugia, 298. 

Table-tops, marble, mosaic, 152. 

Tables, ornamental, of the Middle Ages, 

82 * 

-historical and descriptive notices of, 

198. 

Tapestry, manufacture of, at the Gobelins, 
209. 

--account of its process of manufacture, 

ib. 

-—* for wall-decoration, from the Imperial 
Factory at Beauvais, 290* 

-art of weaving of great antiquity, 

ib. 

--- historical and artistic notices of, ib* 

Tapestry panels from Aubusson, 263. 

-—- French exhibition of, ib* 

Taylor, Mr., his account of the cotton 
manufacture of Dacca, 16, 

Taylor & Son, carved wood sideboard 
exhibited by, 105* 

Tea-service of silver, and other articles, 
exhibited by the Art-Union of Copen¬ 
hagen, 278* 

Templeton & Co., carpets exhibited by, 162. 
Tenerani, sculptured figure of Psyche, 
executed by, 37. 

*-- notice of bis life and works, ib. 

Terra-cotta, groups of, by Vacaro, of Sicily, 
and Mollica, of Naples, 77. 

-works in England, 186. 

—— advantages of, ib. 

--manufactured in Austria, 249. 

-exhibited by M. Devers, of Paris, 

294 

Teulon, S. 3., font designed by, 2. 

Textile manufactures, improvements of, in 
Austria, 219* 

Theseus and the Centaur, by A. L, Barye, 

28 . 

Theyer, of Vienna, manufacturer of fancy 
articles, 17. 

Thomas, J., decoration for a drawing-room 
by, 230, 

-biographical notices of, 230, 269. 

-chimney-piece and wall-decoration by, 

269. 

-his last work, the Shakspeare monu¬ 
ment, ib. 

Thorwaldsen, marble statue of Mercury 
by, 19. 

-biographical notice of, ib* 

13 


Thurston & Co., billiard-tables by* 190. 
Tiles, encaustic, exhibited by Minton & 
Co,, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 79* 

-archaeological notice of, ib. 

-their adoption by various nations, ib. 

Tin, abundant in Japan, 267. 

Tomb of the Gracchi, 63* 

Tomlinson, A., marble mosaic table-tops 
by, 152* 

Toms & Luscombe, Buhl cabinet and table 
by, 252. 

Tools, prize medals for, 223. 

Topaz, alleged properties of the, 222. 

Toro, of Gampobasso, scissors exhibited 
by, 204. 

Touting process of enamelling, 184, 
Translucent process of enamelling, 139. 
Trapnellj Messrs., sideboard exhibited by, 
146. 

Trestrail & Co., floor-coverings by, 161. 
Trinity, artistic representations of the, in 
former times, 65* 

Trioullier, E, C., ecclesiastical goldsmith’s 
work contributed by, 74, 

Triptych, in ivory, exhibited by T, Gran¬ 
ger, of Augsburg, 81. 

-historical notices of, in Germany, ib. 

Triptych s, historical notices of, 73* 
Triqueti, Baron de, incised marble mosaic 
sculptured by, 53. 

— -biographical notice of, ib. 

—— bronze and ivory vase by, 201, 
Trollope & Sons, chimney-piece exhibited 
by, 64. 

-- furniture exhibited by, ib. 

Tschrrnhausen, romantic history of, 67. 
Tudsbury, Mr., wood-carvings by, 154, 

— biographical notice of, ib* 

Turkey, earthenware manufacture of, 41. 

--embroidered muslins of, 71, 

—— carpets from, 171. 

- - coloured earthenware from, 195. 

- silk tissue from, 283, 

- - manufacture of silk in, ib. 

——* peculiarity of style in, ib. 

Turquoise, virtues ascribed to the, 167. 
Tweedy, Mr., wood-carvings executed by, 

137, 

-biographical notice of, ib. 

U. 

Umbrella, the large state one from TTm- 
ritzur, 16. 

-—— a classic appanage of royalty in the 
East, ib. 

V* 

Valenciennes Lace, manufacture of, 109, 
Vanel & Co., silk tissues by, 273. 

Varnish, used for lacquer-work in Japan, 
288* 

-preparation of, ib. 

Vase, presented to the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, 38. 

-- of bronze and ivory, by Baron Tri¬ 
queti, 201. 

— enamelled, by M. Hubert, 265. 

— — by F. J. Rudolphi, 275- 

Vases of silver, 1, 10, 12, 114, 129, 221, 
232* 

- of porcelain, 4, 32, 58, 158, 207, 

239, 294. 

*-of glass, 5, 42. 

- a variety of, manufactured at Sevres, 

12 * 


Vases of celadon, 12. 

—-— of chalcedony-agate, 13* 

*-— Chinese enamelled, 35. 

-majolica, from Dresden, 67. 

— -- from the Berlin Royal China Manu¬ 

factory, 86. 

— -of the Louvre at Paris, and of Europe, 

94 

-historical and descriptive notices of, 

ib. 

--from the Royal Porcelain Manufac¬ 
tory at Berlin, 96. 

-enamelled, by Barbedienne, of Paris, 

139. 

——- by Hunt & Roskell, 202* 

--subjects of the, ib. 

- from Meissen, 250. 

-decorative, by Rousseau, 260. 

-from the Royal Manufactory at Co¬ 
penhagen, 272* 

Vcchte, Antoine, candelabrum and vases 
designed by, 202. 

Veiled figures, sculptured by Monti, 231* 
Veils for the sanctuary, in churches, 62. 
Vela,, V., marble statue of “ Morning 
Prayer ” by, 253* 

Venetian schmelze glass, early discovery 
of, 13 . 

Venice, early manufacture of glass at, 51* 

-artistic taste of the glass-makers of, 

68 . 

--damascening of metals practised at, 

69. 

Venus, statue of, by J. Gibson, of Rome, 
101 * 

Venus rising from the sea, marble statue 
of, by Fraikin, 45. 

Vickers, W*, lace shawl manufactured by, 
36* 

Vienna, the only place in the Austrian 
empire where certain fancy articles are 
produced, 17* 

-different styles of paper-hanging in, 

27* 

-—— silk tissues manufactured at, 99. 

-- Imperial Porcelain Manufactory of, 

124 

-sale of porcelain at, ib. 

-- manufacture of embroidery in, 179. 

Viollet le Due, works of art designed by, 
S3. 

--- one of the ablest professors of the 

architecture and arts of the Middle 
Ages, ib. 

Virgin, Assumption of the, represented in 
Gobelin tapestry, 209. 

Vischers family, of Germany, artists in 
bronze, 103. 

Vladimir, of Russia, introduces Chris¬ 
tianity, 220* 

Vollgold & Son, of Berlin, silver-work 
executed by, 38. 

W* 

Wagner, Albert, silver presentation-piece 
exhibited by, 55. 

-his talents as an artist, ib. 

Wagner, Carl, the high artistic character 
of his productions, 1* 

Wall, Dr. John, of Worcester, biographi¬ 
cal notices of, 299. 

—— founder of the Worcester Porcelain 
Company, ib. 

Wall-decoration contributed by Morant & 
Go., 91* 
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PLATE 1, 


A SILVER VASE, 

BY F. J. EBDOLPHI, PARIS. 

T tlie Great Exhibition of 1851 M, Rudolphi received a council medal, and his works were 
admired as amongst the most artistic contributed by France. He fully sustained his high 
reputation in 1862 ; and the Jury awarded him a medal for excellence of design and workmanship. 
The noble vase of which we give an illustration was made in oxydized silver, height about 2 feet 
6 inches, and valued at 25,000 francs (£1,000). It was designed by M. S fennel, and executed 
under the immediate superintendence of M. Rudolphi. 

The idea which has inspired the artist in his composition is an epitome of the evils which 
afflict the human race : rather a gloomy subject, but which only forms a pendant to another 
vase illustrative of the joys and pleasures of life. The subject commences with blind Fortune 
and Poverty; in the centre of the vase, as seen in the plate, Pride is on horseback, followed by 
Envy, who seeks to drag him from his seat and to mount in his place ; Avarice grasping a bag 
of gold comes next; and to him succeed Luxury and Debauch, riding on a goat, accompanied 
by Drunkenness and Gluttony ; Anger follows as a Fury lashing with her scourge ; Idleness lies 
supine and somnolent; and then comes Disease, a veiled figure, accompanied by Death and an 
executioner, who, leaning on his sword, looks .with a savage leer upon his victims. Dancing 
figures of children, representing the four quarters of the world, surround the neck of the vase ; 
the handles spring from busts of Tragedy and Comedy; the interlaced open-worked ornament of 
the lower part of the vase contains animals devouring each other; and the pedestal is enriched 
with chain-like bands, with crouching figures of a man and woman imprisoned. The leaves and 
foliage are taken from nature, and the general character of the entire design is Renaissance. 
The subject was one which afforded much scope for imagination, and, in a measure, illustrates 
some well-known lines of Gray in his ode on Eton College, the whole of which would form a 
most inspiring theme for the powers of a sculptor. 

We shall have occasion in future numbers to return to M. Rudolphi’s works; at present we 
will only add, that he most worthily sustains the high artistic character which originally marked 
the productions of Carl Wagner, one of the well-known Berlin goldsmith’s family who settled in 
Paris, and was in great vogue there during the reign of Louis Philippe. LI. Rudolphi, at that time 
working at Copenhagen, entered into M, Wagner’s establishment as chef cVatelier, and on the death 
of his employer carried on the business of the establishment, which in his hands has been worthily 
sustained. The French Government has recognized M. Rudolphi’s merits by making him a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. 

It is a very great advantage for the gold and silversmiths of Paris, and indeed of the Continent 
generally, that they are practical artists themselves. Thus the works proceeding from their 
ateliers have the benefit of them own manual finish; and as they are constantly in communication 
with men of the highest taste and education, they bring to bear on their productions an artistic 
knowledge and ability which stands them in good stead. For other examples of M. Rudolphi’s 
workmanship in the mediaeval style, the reader is referred to Plates 254 and 275. 



PLAN CHE 1. 


VASE EN ARGENT, 

FAB F. J. RUDOLPHI, PAILS. 

\ LA grande Exposition de 1851, M. Rudolphi regut nne medaille, et ses productions furent 
alors class^es parmi les plus artistiques que la France eut exposees. II a pleinement 
maintenu sa Haute reputation en 1862 ; et le Jury lui a decerne une medaille pour excellence de 
dessin et d’execution. Le noble vase dont nous donnons 1’ illustration, etait en argent oxyde, 
de 2 pieds 6 pouces de Hauteur, et evalud a 25,000 francs (£1,000). M. Stennel en est le 
dessinateur, et l 5 execution en a 6t 6 conduite sous la surveillance immediate de M. Rudolphi. 

Les maux qui affligent Fespece Humaine, ont donne a F artiste l’idee de sa composition: 
sujet assez triste par lui-meme, mais ce vase sert de pendant a un autre, representant les joies 
et les plaisirs de la vie. Les deux premieres figures emblematiques du sujet sont la Fortune 
aveugle et la Pauvrete; au centre du vase, comme on peut le voir par l’iUustration, se trouve 
FOrgueil a cHeval, suivi par l’Envie, qui cHercHe a le desargonner pour prendre sa place; vient 
ensuite F Avarice etreignant un sac plein d’or; puis la Luxure et la Debauch e, m on tees sur un 
bouc, et accompagnees par Flvrognerie et la Gourmandise; la Colhre, sous la figure d’une Furie 
le fouet a la main, et la Paresse, langoureusement etendue, viennent ensuite; enfin parait la Maladie, 
representee par une figure voilee, accompagnee par la Mort suivie du bourreau, qui, appuye sur 
son epee, semble convoiter, d’un regard sauvage, ses malHeureuses victimes. Les figures d’enfants 
dansants, qui represented les quatre parties du monde, entourent le cou du vase, dont les anses 
s’&ancent de deux bustes allegoriques de la Comedie et de la Tragedie; dans les omements 
entrelaces et travailles a jour de la partie inferieure du vase, se trouvent des animaux se devorant 
les uns les autres; et le pedestal est ome de bandes en forme de chaines, et des figures d’un 
Homme et d’une femme en prison. Les feuilles et le feuillage sont executes d’apres nature, et 
le caractere general du dessin dans son ensemble appartient au style de la Renaissance. Le 
sujet par lui-meme offrait a Fartiste un vaste champ pour deployer l’essor de son imagination, 
et il a illustrA jusqu’a un certain point, quelques vers bien connus de l’ode sur le college d’Eton 
par Gray; piece de poesie qui, dans son ensemble, pourrait fournir a un sculpteur un sujet plein 
d’inspirations. 

Nous aurons occasion, dans le cours de cet ouvrage, de revenir sur les oeuvres de M. Rudolphi; 
pour le moment, nous ajouterons seulement, qu’il soutient dignement le liaut caractere artistique 
qui distinguait les productions de Carl Wagner, nom d’une des families les mieux connues 
parmi les orfevres de Berlin; elle s’etait ctablie a Paris et y jouissait d’une grande renommee sous 
le regne de Louis-PHilippe. A cette epoque, M. RudolpHi travaillait a CopenHague; il entra plus 
tard dans l’etablissement de M. Wagner comme cHef-d’atelier, et a la mort de celui-ci, il prit la 
suite des affaires de l’etablissement, dont il soutient dignement la reputation. Le gouvemement 
frangais a fait connaitre son appreciation du merite de M. Rudolplii, en le nommant cHevalier de 
la legion d’Honneur. 

Les orfevres de Paris, et ceux du continent en general, tirent un grand avantage des con- 
naissances artistiques et pratiques qu’ils possedent. Ils donnent la derniere touche aux ouvrages 
qui sortent de leurs ateliers; et comme ils sont en relations journafieres avec les Hommes d’un 
gout et d’un merite reconnus, ils arrivent a donner a leurs productions un caractere artistique et 
original, qui les distingue et les fait remarquer. On trouvera, planches 254 et 275, d’autres speci¬ 
mens, dans le style moyen-age, des oeuvres de M. Rudolphi. 
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PLATE 2. 


A REREDOS, 

BY T. EAEP; DESIGNED BY J. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


T HIS Reredos, about 8 feet 6 inches in length, is composed of Caen stone up to the super¬ 
altar, which is made of Isle of Man black limestone, oil-polished. In the quatrefoil panels 
are representations of the Virtues overcoming the Vices; as follows: Temperance conquering 
Gluttony ; Faith, Idolatry; Charity, Envy; Peace, Discord; and Bounty, Avarice : the borders are 
filled in 'with red and green marbles and globe-formed pieces of Derbyshire spar. The upper 
portion is divided into three compartments, divided by marble columns, with elaborately carved 
capitals, supporting the four Archangels, Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel, sculptured in white 
alabaster. These are enclosed by larger columns at the two angles, terminated by buttresses, 
which die into a very elaborately carved cornice, bordered with conical-formed knobs of Derbyshire 
spar. The centre panel of this portion contains a marble cross, inlaid with spar on a groundwork 
of marble, with the emblems of the four Evangelists. In the panels each side are incised 
subjects on white alabaster of the Annunciation and Resurrection, the groundwork being enriched 
with patterns of inlaid marble. The cost of this reredos was about £140. 

Mr. Earp also exhibited a Pulpit for Bournemouth Church, designed by G. Street, Esq.; a 
grand Fountain in the Have, designed by J. Bentley, Esq.; a Reredos for the Church of St. 
Philip and St. James, Oxford: a Font for Huntley Church, designed by. S. S. Teulon, Esq.; and 
a Dairy Fountain, designed by J. Nesfield, Esq., for the Earl of Sefton. All these works were 
characterized by a free use of carving, inlaid marble, spar-work, and incised designs filled in with 
black mastic; and, although very elaborate and picturesque, were all subject to the charge of a 
certain mannered heaviness, and an over-loading of accessories, which detracted from their undoubted 
merit. They all equally served to show the tendency of the fashion of the day towards the Early 
Pointed period of Gothic architecture, of which they form a 19th century development, peculiar 
in its character to our own country. 

Reredoses came into fashion at a comparatively late date. They appear to have been 
unknown till about the end of the 14th century; and if any such existed, they were very 
low, and decorated with small figures on a single plane, representing subjects from Scripture 
history and the life of the Saviour. A small carved stone re table of this class is still preserved 
in the Cathedral of St. Pol de Leon (Brittany), with the subject of the Virgin supporting Christ 
on her knees. Several country churches in England contain retables of this description, in spite 
of the “ Articles ” of Queen Elizabeth and the “ Injunctions ” of Edward VI., in the 16th cen¬ 
tury. During the 15th century retables of a most elaborate character were raised throughout 
Europe: they were generally constructed of wood, carved, coloured, gilt, and otherwise 
ornamented ; consisting of subjects from Scripture, the life of Christ, and the histories of 
favourite saints, combined with architectural accessories. Reredoses are still extant, more or 
less injured however, at Westminster, Winchester, York, Gloucester, and Bristol Cathedrals; 
Redclyff Church, Bristol; St. Alban’s Abbey, &c.; but the finest reredoses are to be found on 
the Continent,—in France, Germany, and Spain especially. 

M. Goze gives the following description of the retable of the High Altar in Amiens Cathedral, 
erected at the close of the 15th century :—“ Externally it was covered with panels of wood, 
carved, and painted with subjects from the Passion, which panels, opening like doors, disclosed 
bas-reliefs in silver,* executed from the year 1485 to 1493. Six columns of copper, the plinths 
of which were adorned with statues of saints, placed on the two sides of the altar, bore six angels, 
draped in copes, and bearing the instruments of the Passion, the whole being closed by veils 
running on a rod connecting the columns. A three-branch silver lustre was suspended before 
the altar; three large copper chandeliers also hung in the sanctuary. At the extremities of 
the retable were placed on the floor two columns of copper, in the shape of trees, covered with 
fruit and foliage, from amongst which rose the tapers with which the shrines of the saints were 
illuminated, the whole being surmounted by a canopy of silk and gold suspended from the ceiling. 

Reredoses carved in wood, and coloured, are now to be found in most of our European 
museums, and bear witness to the cleverness and vitality of the art of wood-carving in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. After this period they became comparatively plain. 

* M. Gilbert states the cost of these silver bas-reliefs to have been over 12,290 livres, or about £6,150. 



PLANCHE 2. 


BETABLE, 


PAft T. EAKP; COMPOSITION DE J. BENTLEY, A KCHITECTE. 


C E retable, long d’environ 8 pieds 4 pouces, est en pierre de Caen jusqu’a la hauteur du 
dessus de Tautel, qui est fait de pierre calcaire noire de Tile de Man, polie a 1’huile. Sur 
les panneaux on voit la representation allegorique des vertus terrassant les vices; savoir: la 
Gourmandise vain cue par la Temperance; TIdolaterie par la Eoi; TEnvie par la Cliarite; la 
Discorde par la Paix; et TAvarice par la Munificence. Les bords sont remplis de marbre vert 
et rouge et de pieces de spatli de Derbyshire, en forme de globes. La partie superieure en 
contient trois compartiments, separes par trois colonnes de marbre, aux chapiteaux richement 
sculptes, qui supportent les quatre archanges Michel, Raphael, Gabriel et Uriel. Les cotes extremes 
de ces panneaux sont b or des de colonnes plus gran des, terrninani en arcs-boutants, lesquels vont 
en diminuant, et se confondent enfin avec la corniche soigneusement sculptee, bordee de morceaux 
coniques de spatb de Derbyshire. 

M. Earp a expose, en outre, une chaire pour Teglise de Bournemouth, dessinee par M. G. Street; 
une grande fontaine dans la nef, dessinee par M. J. Bentley; un retable pour Teglise de St. Philippe 
et de St. Jacques, Oxford; des fonts baptismaux pom- Teglise de Huntley, dessines par M. S. S, 
Teuton; et une fontaine de laiterie, dessinee par M. Kesfield, pour le comte de Sefton. Toutes 
ces oeuvres se font remarquer par une profusion de sculptures, d’incrustations de marbre, d’ornements 
en spath, et de dessins tallies et remplis de mastic noir; mais tout elaborees et pittoresques qu’elles 
sont, ces pieces ne peuvent echapper au reproche d’une certaine lourdeur manieree et d’une 
surabondance d’accessoires, qui nuit a leur merite incontestable; elles trahissent toutes, la tendance 
de la mode du jour vers la premiere periode de Tarchitecture ogivale, dont elles forment, pom 
ainsi dire, le developpement adapte au gout du 19™ siecle et empreint d’un cachet qui est 
particulier a notre pays. 

L’usage des retables remonte a une epoque comparativement recente. Tls etaient inconnus, 
a ce qu’il parait, jusqu’a la fin du 14 6me siecle; et ceux qui existaient alors etaient bas et n’avaient, 
pour toute decoration, que de petites figures sur un seul plan, represenfcant des sujets de la 
Sainte-E criture et de la vie du Sauveur. On conserve aetuellement a la catliedrale de St. Pol de 
Leon (Bretagne) un petit retable de cette espece, en pierre sculptee, ayant pour snjet la Yierge 
tenant le Christ sur ses genoux. Plusieurs eglises de campagne, en Angleterre, contiennent des 
re tables du meme genre, malgre les “ Articles ” de la reine Elisabeth et les “ Injonctions ” 
d’Edouard YI. Mais, au 15™ siecle, on comment;a a construire, partout en Europe, des retables 
d’un style des plus elabores. On les faisait gencralement en bois sculpte, colore, dore, orne et 
decore de sujets tires de la S ainte-E criture, de la vie du Christ et de l’histoire des saints, releves 
par des ornements accessoires d’architecture. On voit encore, aux cathedrales de Westminster, de 
Winchester, de York, de Gloucester et de Bristol, ainsi qu’a Teglise de Redclyff, Bristol, et a Tabbaye 
de St. Albans, des retables plus ou moins endommages; mais les plus beaux se trouvent sur le 
continent,—eu Prance, en Allemagne et en Espagne. 

Yoici la description que M. Goze donne du retable du maitre-autel de la cathedrale d’Amiens, 
constrnit au 15 Sme siecle: — “A l’exterieur, il etait garni de panneaux de bois sculpte, oriYs de 
peintures reprcsentant des sujets de la Passion. Ces panneaux s’ouvraient comme des portes, et 
laissaient voir des bas-reliefs en argent,*' executes de 1485—1493. Des deux cotes de Tautel il 
y avait six statues en cuivre, dont les plinthes etaient ornees de statues de saints, et qui servaient 
de piedestal a six anges, portant les instruments de la Passion. Le tout etait masque de voiles, 
glissant sur une tringle qui joignait les colonnes. Devant Tautel etait suspendu un lustre a trois 
branches, et trois grands candelabres de cuivre se trouvaient dans le sanctuaire. Aux extremites 
du retable etaient placees, par terre, deux colonnes de cuivre, formant des arbres converts de fruit 
et de feuillages, au milieu desquels s’elevaient les cierges, qui servaient a illumxner les chasses 
des saints. Le tout etait couronne d’un dais en soie et or, attache a la voute.” 

Dans la plupart des musees de TEurope, on pent voir des retables en bois sculpte et colore, 
qui rendent temoignage de la perfection, a laquelle Tart des sculptures en bois etait arrive au 
15™ et au 16™ siecle. Les retables qni datent d’une epoque plus recente, sont beaucoup plus 
simples. 

* M. Gilbert e value le coiLt tie ces bas-reliefs en argent a pins de 12,290 livres tour noises, ou environ 6,150 livres 
sterling. 
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PLATE 3, 


A CABINET, BY J. CREMER, 

PARIS. 


HTHIS beautiful piece of cabinet-work was made of purple-wood with ebony panels, inlaid with 
* ornament of coloured and engraved ivory; the whole set with bronze gilt mounts. Messrs. 
Merimee and Du Sommerard, in their Jury Report, Class 30, thus notice Mr. Cremer’s work: — 
“ The inlaid furniture of this exhibitor has already gained for him a high recompense at the 
Universal Exhibition of Paris in 1855. Extraordinary delicacy and skill of execution are the 
qualities which specially distinguish this manufacturer, and have been remarkable in the present 
Exhibition. His cabinet -with folding-doors, of which the inlaying is treated in a very large and 
effective manner, and his small cabinet’ 1 (the one illustrated in this work), “enriched with minute 
inlayings in the style of the reign of Louis XVI., are truly works of art. Mr. Cremer has also 
exhibited some Buhl inlayings, executed by a new process remarked upon in 1855, and which 
seems destined to receive extensive application in the art of cabinet-making.” 

To Mr. Cremer is due the credit of being amongst the best workers in the revived art of 
marquetrie. Commencing in 1836, he has obtained medals for his productions in this manner 
at the Exhibitions of 1839, 1844, 1849, 1851, 1855, and in 1862,— a series of distinctions of which 
he may well be proud. 

In the Jury Report, 1851, the writer observes that “ the earlier specimens of this work were 
executed in woods of different shades, but natural hues; afterwards, when flowers, birds, and 
coloured ornaments were introduced, various stained woods were employed. These, in most cases, 
have the disadvantage of fading; but in the admirable specimens of marquetrie inlay exhibited 
by Mr. Cremer, of Paris, the woods ahe stained by the process of M. Boucherie, which is stated 
to give them a permanent dye to a considerable depth. Notwithstanding, however, the beautiful 
effect of this work, it is desirable to adopt, as far as possible, the employment of woods of 
natural hues, as being more harmonious and more consistent with the nature of the work. In 
this work the design, having been first drawn on paper and properly coloured, is pricked with 
a fine needle, so that the outline of the ornament, or other objects, can be pounced on the various 
coloured woods proposed to be employed. These outlines, being carefully marked in, are cut 
with a fine watch-spring saw, worked in a lathe. In most cases the wood forming the ground 
is cut with that forming the ornament, so that a piece cut out of white wood corresponds exactly 
in shape and size with the opening left in black wood, in which it therefore fits and forms the 
required pattern. In those ornaments which are shaded, the effect is given by immersing the pieces 
in hot sand. The various parts, being cut out of the required tints in the proper form, are then 
placed according to the design, and fixed on paper; afterwards, they are applied like veneer to 
the piece of furniture; being mounted, they are cleaned off and slightly polished, and the finer 
lines are then engraved.” 

“According to the description of the old French practice given by D’Alembert in the great 
Encyclopaedia published in 1765,”—writes Mr. Wyatt, in his “Report on Furniture,” Paris 
Exhibition, 1855,—“ the wood forming the base of the marquetrie was not cut out for the 
insertion of the ornament until after the veneer had been glued down to the surface of the work. 
This enabled the ornament to be sawn out rather full, and then readjusted to a microscopic joint 
by filing down the edges'. It was in this way, no doubt, that those extraordinarily fine lines, 
too thin for the passage of any saw, were obtained, which seem so astonishing in the joints of 
Riesner’s finest work.” 

Mr. Cremer’s large cabinet, consisting of boldly-designed marquetrie ornament, combined with 
an architectural design and carved work, in which last the wood was left in its natural state, 
although the most striking piece contributed by him, was open to the very grave objection of 
having all its devices on a flat surface, not only rounded with colour and etching, but actually 
throwing distinct shadows to make them appear elevated above the surface, a practice which 
cannot be at all recommended. 


PLANCHE 3. 


CABINET, PAR J. CREMER, 

PARIS, 


C E petit chef-d’oeuvre d’ebfnisterie dtait en hois de rose, avec des panneaux d’ebdne incrustes 
d’ornements en ivoire colore et gravd ; le tout monte en bronze dore. Messieurs if crime e 
et Du Sommerard, dans leur rapport du Jury, classe 3.0, mentionnenf les ouvrages de M. Oremer 
en ces termes" Les meubles incrustes de cet exposant lui out ddja valu uue digne rdcompense 
a 1 'Exposition universelle de Paris en 1855. Le talent d’execution et la delicatesse extraordinaire 
du fini qui caracterisent ce fabricant, se font particulierement remarquer dans cette exposition. 
Son cabinet a deux portes et son petit cabinet (celui de notre planche) enrichi d incrustations 
dans le style du regne de Louis XVI, sont veritablement des oeuvres d’art. M. Cremer a 
egalement expose des incrustations dans le style Boule, executees par un procede ddja remarque 
en 1855, et qui parait destine a prendre une grande extension dans l’ebenisterie.” 

M. Cremer a le mdrite d’etre un des plus liabiles renovateurs de l’art cle la marqueterie; 
a commencer de 1836, il a obtenu pour ses productions en ce genre des medailles en 1836 
d’abord, puis en 1839, 1844, 1849, 1851, 1855, et 1862,—suite non interrompue de distinctions, 
dont il a droit d’dtre her. 

On lit dans le rapport du Jury de 1851:—“ Les premiers essais dans ce genre furent executes 
en bois de differentes nuances, mais de couleurs naturelles; plus tard, lorsqu’on y introduisit 
des fleurs, des oiseaux, et des ornements plus brillants, on employa des bois teints, qui, 
roalheureusement, ont souvent le desavantage de s’affaiblir de ton; mais dans les admirables 
pieces de marqueterie incrustee exposees par M. Cremer, les bois sont teints par le procede de 
M. Boucherie, par lequel, a ce que l’on assure, on peut donner aux bois une couleur inalterable, 
et cela meme assez profondement, Neanmoins, malgre le brillant effet de ce travail, il serait a 
desirer qu’on adoptat autant que possible l’emploi de bois de couleurs naturelles, qui sont plus en 
harmonic et plus en rapport avec ce genre d’ouvrage. Dans ce travail, le dessin, apres avoir ete 
trace sur un papier et soigneusement colore, est pique avec une aiguille fine sur tous les 
contours des ornements et des autres objets, puis, on decalque, au moyen dime ponce, les 
formes diverses sur les bois de differentes couleurs qu’on doit employer; ensuite, a l’aide d’une 
scie extremement fine et etroite, on decoupe au tour tout ce trace. La plupart du temps le 
bois qui sert de champ se decoupe du meme trait que les ornements, de maniere qu’un morceau 
detache en bois blanc correspond exactement dans toutes ses parties air vide laisse dans le bois 
noir, oil il doit entrer et ou il s’applique exactement, selon le dessin du patron. On obtient la 
variete des nuances dans les ornements qui doivent etre ombres, en enfongant les morceaux de 
bois, plus ou mo ins profondement, dans un sable ardent. Toutes ces parties sont ensuite reunies 
et assemblies, suivant le dessin original, et fixees fermement sur un papier, qui s’applique comme 
le placage ordinaire sur le meuble a decorer; puis le tout est monte, nettoye et legerement poli, 
et regoit en dernier lieu les plus fines et les plus delicates gravures.” 

“ Suivant la description de l’ancienne methode frangaise donnee par d’Alembert dans la grande 
Encyclopidie publiee en 1765,” dit M. Wyatt dans son rapport sur les meubles de l’Exposition de 
Paris en 1855, 41 le bois formant la base de la marqueterie n’etait entailli qu’apres que le placage 
avait ete applique sur la surface du meuble, ce qui permettait d’ajuster a la lime, avec line finesse 
micro scopique, les divers ornements qu’on avait decoupes d’abord plus largement a cet effet. O’est 
sans doute le moyen qu’employa Riesner pour ses plus beaux ouvrages, dont les joints presqu’ 
imperceptibles etaient trop fins pour laisser passer meme la scie la plus deliee.” 

Les ornements exterieurs du grand cabinet de M. Cremer consistaient dans la combinaison 
d’une marqueterie a patron hardi, d’un dessin architectural et de sculptures sur du bois natural; 
ce meuble etait l’objet le plus remarquable de ceux exposes par ce fabricant; mais il avait le 
grave defaut d’avoir des devises non-seulement arrondies, a 1’aide de la couleur, sur une surface 
plane, mais meme ombrees de manifere a les faire paraitre en relief,— ce que nous ne pouvons 
nullement approuver. 
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PLATE 4. 


PORCELAIN VASE, 


MANUFACTURED BY MR. ALDERMAN COPELAND, M.P., AT STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


HP HIS vase is probably tbe largest specimen in pure porcelain ever executed in England; certainly 
its component parts are larger than any work of tbe kind yet produced in our potteries. Tbe 
whole of tbe body of tbe vase is in one piece, tbe only adjuncts being tbe neck and foot. 

To effect tbe manufacture of so difficult a work, special appbances were necessitated, involving 
considerable cost and mncb ingenious contrivance. Tbe beigbt of tbe vase is about 4 feet 6 inches; 
tbe ornamentation of tbe bead and of tbe foot is in the Italian Renaissance style, and executed in 
raised gold, chased and burnished, upon a rich but debcate green ground, relieved by panels of French 
white. This portion of tbe design is executed in neat gold, and shaded, forming a good relief to those 
members which are rendered in chased and burnished gilding. At the junction with the neck 
and foot, tbe body of tbe vase is encircled with chased gold lattice-work, tbe body itself being 
covered with a wreath of flowers of natural size and colour, admirably painted by Mr. Hurten, from 
studies made expressly for tbe work. Ho better proof of tbe excellence of design and execution of 
this vase can be afforded, than tbe fact of its having been purchased by tbe Government department 
of Science and Art for tbe Museum at South Kensington. The following additional particulars of its 
manufacture may not be uninteresting:—tbe beigbt of tbe mould from which tbe vase was cast was 
7 feet 5 inches; tbe weight of plaster used, one ton; time of drying tbe cast preparatory to firing, eight 
weeks; time of each firing in tbe biscuit-oven, 112 hours. These particulars account for tbe delay 
which occurred in getting it to tbe Exhibition. Mr. Copeland was determined to produce a work 
worthy of tbe occasion, and be succeeded: any undue haste would probably have ruined the whole 
piece. Tbe floral style of decoration is much affected by this firm; indeed, it always has a good effect 
when well done, and some of tbe prettiest pieces in tbe Exhibition were to be seen in Mr. Copeland’s 
case, in the Nave; consisting of small vases of very pure form, enwreathed with violets, roses, convol¬ 
vuli, &c., on a white ground. Mr. Copeland’s landscape subjects were also exceedingly good. The 
series after Turner; the Sorrento and Heidelberg tete-a-tete services ; the Ancient Italy vase, &c., 
painted by Lucas, were all of very great merit, delicately painted, and excellently gilded, presenting a 
brilliancy, force, and finish, difficult of attainment in any other material. Besides these and the 
jewelled and enamelled ware, of which we have treated in another part (see the notice appended 
to Plate 141), Mr. Copeland exhibited a great deal of very good Parian Statuary, from models by 
Foley, Marshall Wood, Noble, and other well-known sculptors, reproducing their best works in a 
very beautiful material, obtainable at a price which brings them within reach of the general public. 
The drapery in these Parian subjects, however, always wants sharpness,—it is too evidently moulded; 
therefore we are more pleased with the nude subjects, &c. The large bust of the Venus of Milo, a 
perfect reproduction of that magnificent figure, appeared to us to be one of the most successful 
pieces in tbe Exhibition. Mr. Binns, in his valuable paper on Pottery, in the “ Practical Mechanics’ 
Journal,” states that “ the trade in this material has risen to a very important position in tbe Pottery 
district; not, indeed, that we can class all the various productions under the title of art-manufactures, 
for many persons totally unqualified have been tempted to engage in the business, and tbe market 
has thus been overrun with an immense quantity of inferior wares. Mr. Copeland has long made 
this branch one of the leading features of his establishment. His * Return from the Vintage,’ and 
‘ Ino and Bacchus,’ -will be remembered with pleasure by those who studied the works in 1851. 
This year the specimens are remarkable, not only for their high artistic character and general 
excellence, but also for the introduction of a new body, by Mr. Battam, F.S.A., the special recom¬ 
mendation of which is, that it allows of the smallest amount of contraction yet known in a clay body, 
being, as we are informed, about one-thirteenth of the model. This is a great recommendation, as 
it prevents that distortion which it is almost impossible to avoid in pieces of various sizes and 
thicknesses, under great contraction.” 

How important the consideration of contraction in reference to Parian figures must be, will be 
appreciated by the fact, that in the old material a figure, say of four feet in height, after coming from 
the oven, would be only three feet high, with proportionate shrinkage throughout all its parts ; the 
entire actual contraction in the cubical dimensions being often more than one-half. This branch of 
the potter’s art will doubtless form one of the largest branches of our trade, and, from the numerous 
examples in the Exhibition, appears to be in a flourishing and progressive state. 



PLAKTIE 4, 


VASE DE PORCELAINS, 

DE LA FAMIQUE DE M. COPELAND, ALDERMAN ET M EMI! RE DU PARLEMENT, A SPOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

C E vase est probablement le specimen le plus grand en porcelain© pure qu’on ait jamais 
execute© en Angleterre, et les parties dont il se compose sont plus grandes que celles 

d’aucun autre objet sorti de nos poteries. Le corps du vase est tout d’une piece, n’ayant de 

jointure qu’au goulot et au pied. 

Pour accomplir la fabrication d’une piece offrant tant de difficult es, il a fallu des appareils 
speciaux, qui exigeaient des frais considerables et un ajustement des plus ingenieux. Le vase 
a 4 pieds 6 ponces de banteur; les omements de la tete et du pied en sont dans le gout 
Renaissance, executes en or bossele, cisele et bruni, sur un fond vert ricbe mais tendre, que 
relevent des panneaux de blanc de Prance, dont le dessin est en or net et ecliampi, faisant 
ressortir parfaitement les autres decorations executees en dorure ciselee et brunie. A la jointure 
du goulot et a celle du pied, le vase est entoure d’un treillage d’or cisele; le corps du vase 
est couvert d’une guirlande de fleurs de grandeur et de couleurs naturelles, peinte admirable- 
ment par M. Hurten d’apres des etudes faites specialement pour cette oeuvre. Le fait que le 

gouvernement a achete ce vase pour le departement des Sciences et des Arts du musee de 

Kensington, est la meilleure preuve que nous puissions livrer, quant a la superiorite du dessin et 
l 5 excellence de l’execution de cet objet d’art; sur la fabrication duquel nous ajouterons quelques 
details qui ne sont pas depourvus d’inter et:—La hauteur du moule dans lequel le vase a ete 

coule etait de 7 pieds 5 pouces, le platre employe a le construire pesait une tonne; il n’a pas 

fallu moins de huit semaines pour seeher le vase moule avant de I s exposer a 1’action du feu; 
et la duree de chaque cuisson dans le foumeau-a-biscuit etait de 112 heures: ce qui explique 
parfaitement le delai qu’on a mis a l’amener a 1’Exposition. M. Copeland etait determine a 
produire un ouvrage digne de 1’occasion, et il y a reussi; tandis qu’une precipitation cleplacee 
aurait pu abimer toute la piece. La maison Copeland a un penchant prononce pour les 

decorations en fleurs, et 1’effet en est toujours excellent, il est vrai, pourvu que 1’execution en 
soit bonne; temoins les petits vases d’une forme pure, entoures de guirlandes de violettes, de 
roses, de convolvulus, etc., sur un fond blanc, qu’on voyait dans la vitrine de M. Copeland dans 
la nef, et qu’on comptait parmi les oeuvres les plus charmantes de 1’Exposition. M. Copeland 
avait aussi des objets a paysage qui etaient excellents, tels que la serie d’apres Turner; les 
services <c tete-a-tete ” de Sorrento et de Heidelberg; le vase “ Italie Ancienne peint par Lucas, 
tous d’un grand merite, tant pour la delicatesse de la peinture que pour 1’excellence de la dorure, 
et possedant un eclat, une force et un fini auxquels il serait difficile d’arriver dans toute autre 
matiere que la porcelaine. Outre cela et sans compter les porcelaines garnies de pierres 

precieuses et d’emaux, dont nous parlous ailleurs (voy. la note, Planche 141), M. Copeland a 
expose bon nornbre d’excellentes statues de Parian d’apres des modeles de Poley, Marshall Wood, 
Noble et autres sculpteurs bien-connus; mettant les oeuvres de ces artistes a la portee du public 
en general, en les reproduisant dans une matiere peu couteuse. Cependant la draperie dans ces 
objets de Parian manque toujours de saillie,—on voit trop qu’ils sont moulds,—voila pourquoi 
nous preferons les dtudes au nu. Le grand buste de la Venus de Milo, une reproduction 
parfaite de 1’original, nous a paru une des meifleures pieces de 1’Exposition. M. Binns, dans un 
excellent article sur la ceramique, public dans le “Practical Mechanics’ Journal ,” constate le fait 
que cette matiere (le Parian) est parvenue a occuper une position tres-importante dans le 
departement de la poterie; ce n’est pas que l’on puisse regarder comme oeuvres d’art toutes les 
reproductions qu’on a faites dans ce genre; bien des personnes, depourvues du talent voulu, se 
sont laissees tempter a s’embarquer dans ce commerce, inondant le marche d’articles inferieurs. 
Mais M. Copeland en fait depuis long-temps la branche principale de son etablissement. Son 
“ Retour de la Vendange” et son “ Ino et Bacchus ” exposes en 1851, nous out laisse un souvenir 
des plus agreables. Les objets qu’il a exposes cette aimce se font remarquer non seulement par 
leur grand merite au point de vue artistique, mais aussi pour une mature nouvelle introduite 
par M. Battam, F.S.A., laquefle reduit la contraction a la plus petite proportion comme dans un 
corps argilleux, ne montant, a ce que l’on nous a dit, qu’a une treizieme partie du modele. C’est 
une grande recommandation, car cela empeche la distorsion qui ne manquerait pas de defigurer 
les pieces de grandeur et d’epaisseur differentes. 
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PLATE 5. 


GLASS VASES, 

FROM THE MANUFACTORY OF COUNT SCHAFFGOTSCH, NEAR WARMBRUNN, PRUSSIA. 


npHESE gilt and painted vases, from the Joseph in en-Hutte, near Warmbrunn, in Silesia, of which 
Count Schaffgotsch is proprietor, were remarkable for the purity of their outlines, and the 
excellence of their painting and gilding. 

Germany does not appear likely to lose her high position in the artistic application of glass, for 
which she has been so long famous. ** On the decline of the Venetian republic,* Bohemia, Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, and England derived advantage from the dissolution of the Venetian 
monopoly, by the improvement of their established manufactures, or by the introduction of a new 
process into their respective states, where, to this day, the works of the artists of Venice are still 
adopted as models of great beauty and skill, inferior only to the still more perfect productions of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

Bohemia was the first to emancipate herself from a state of commercial dependence upon 
Venice, and to resort to her own resources for her supply. Her forests afforded fuel and potash 
in abundance; silex and lime of excellent quality were to be found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of her existing works, and probably led, in the first instance, to the introduction of an improved 
system into that country; giving the manufacture an impulse which, combined with skilful 
manipulation, caused it to make rapid progress in the peculiar qualities requisite in the art. 

The Bohemian proprietors, having no other means of obtaining a return for these resources 
which aboimded in their estates, were induced to support the manufacture by their own exertions, 
and even to embark in the trade themselves. They have thus been enabled to bring into the 
market a beautiful article of commerce, and to compete successfully with countries possessing 
larger capitals, but where a higher price is paid for labour, and where many of the substances 
used in the manufacture require to be imported. The Venetian origin of their craft shows itself, 
to this day, in the reticulated pattern, the Eastern forms, the taper stem, and the variety of 
colours.” 

Bohemian glass is a silicate of potash and lime, and has no lead in it; the same combination of 
materials prevails generally throughout Germany. The application of enamel colours on glass was 
introduced about the middle of the 16th century, from Venetian models: the earliest date found on 
one is A.D. 1553. The usual designs are the Emperor and Electors of the Empire, the Imperial 
eagle, escutcheons of towns, families, &c.: of this class a modern revival is given in Plate 33. 
Towards the middle of the 17th century, enamelled glasses excellently painted with figure subjects, 
generally in grisaille , were in vogue, fine specimens of which are to be found in most great 
museums; the best are at Berlin, by Johan Schaper, of Nuremberg, dated 1661, 1665, 1666; 
H. Ben chert, 1677; and Johan Key11, 1675, About the close of the 17 th century, this fashion 
gave way to cut and engraved glass, the introduction of which is attributed to Caspar Lehmann, 
who worked at Prague at that time under imperial protection, and was successfully continued by 
his pupil Scliwanhard; the designs on these glasses, in imitation of the Italian rock crystal 
vases, &c., are sometimes of great merit and produce a very rich effect, but at the cost of great 
labour. During the 17th and through part of the 18th century, this process was distinctive of 
German work. In the second half of the last-named century, Kunkel, chemist to the Elector' of 
Saxony, produced a fine ruby glass (the colouring matter of which was precipitate of Cassius) 
rarely to be found now out of the German museums and collections, and still held in high 
estimation. During the present century, the characteristic of German glass, especially the 
Bavarian, is produced by engraving through coloured glass on a white ground, which is painted 
in colours, covered with gold arabesques, &c. In pure flint metal, the English and the French 
are superior to the German manufacturers; but, owing to the abundance of material, cheapness 
of labour, and, above all, to a constant adaptation of fresh methods and patterns, the German 
manufacturers still take tke lead in ornamental coloured glass, and do not at present appear 
likely to lose it. 

* Jury Report, Class 24, International Exhibition, 1851. 


PLAN CHE 5. 


VASES DE VERRE, 

I)E LA EABEIQUE DU COMTE SCHAEFGOTSCH, PEES DE WAEMBEUNN, PEUSSE. 


C ES vases dores et peints, sortis de la J o s&phin enSut te , pres do AYarmbrunn, en Silesie, fabrique 
de verrerie dont le comte S chaffgotsch est le proprietaire, se faisaient remarquer par la 
purete des contours et par la beauts de la peinture et de la dorure } et nous foumissent une 
nouvelle preuve que l’Allemagne n’est pas disposee a renoncer a la haute position cpi elle a su 
s’acquerir depuis longtemps, en appliquant les principes de 1 art a la fabrication de ses verreries. 

“Pendant la decadence de la republique de Yenisei la Boheme, 1’Allemagne, la France, les 
Pays-Bas et l’Angleterre profitferent de la dissolution du monopole venitien, pour faire des 
ameliorations et pour introduce de nouveaux procedes dans leurs fabriques etablies, ou, jusqu’a ce 
jour, les oeuvres des artistes de Yenise sont adoptees comme modules de beaute et d’excellence, qui 
ne cedent le pas qu’aux produits, plus parfaits encore, de 1’ancienne Grece et de 1’ancienne Rome. 

“ La Boheme fut la premiere a s’emanciper de ce monopole commercial de Yenise, et a s’en 
tenir a ses propres ressources pour suppleer a ses besoins. Ses forets lui fournissaient une 
abondance de combustibles et de potasse; le silex et la chaux, d’une qualite excellente, se 
trouvaient tout pres des fabriques deja etablies; ce qui etait probablement la premiere cause des 
ameliorations introduites dans le systeme des manufactures de ce pays, et de 1’elan donne a la 
fabrication, laquelle, grace a une manipulation soignee, a fait de rapides progr&s dans les qualites 
si essentielles au developpement de cet art. 

“ Les proprietaires de Boheme, n’ayant d’ autre moyen pour mettre a profit les ressources qui 
abondaient dans leurs terres, se montraient disposes a soutenir les fabriques par leur appui, et 
meme a s’en occuper eux-memes. A in si ils sont parvenus a fournir une marchandise nullement 
inferieure a celle des pays qui disposent de capitaux plus grands, mais qui ont a payer aux 
ouvriers des gages plus Aleves, et qui sont obliges d’importer les ingredients employes dans la 
fabrication. Du reste, les patrons reticules, la forme orientate, la tige effilee et la variety des 
couleurs trahis8ent l’origine venitienne du metier.” 

Le verre de Boheme est un silicate de potasse et de chaux et ne contient point de plomb. 
La meme combinaison de materiaux est en usage dans toute l’Allemagne. L’ introduction des ernaux 
stir verre, d’apres les modeles venitiens, date du milieu du 16 feme siecle environ; l’epoque la plus 
reculee a laquelle on puisse la faire remonter, est celle de 1553, qu’on a trouvee sur un de ces 
specimens emailles. Les dessins les plus usites sont les portraits des empereurs et des electeurs 
de 1’Empire, l’aigle imp eriale, les 4cussons des villes, les armes de certaines families, etc. Nous 
donnons, planclie 33, un exemple de cet art renouvele de 1’antique. 

Yers le milieu du l7 6me siecle, les cristaux emailles represen taut des figures admirablement 
peintes en grisaille , etaient fort en vogue; et on peut en voir de beaux specimens dans la plupart 
des grands musees; mais les meilleurs se trouvent a Berlin: les oeuvres de Johan Schaper, de 
Nuremberg, portant les dates de 1661, 1665, 1666 ; d’autres par H. Benchert, 1677, et par Johan 
Keyll, 1675. Yers la fin du 17*™® siecle, ce genre de verrerie fit place aux cristaux tallies et 
graves, dont on attribue l’introduction a Caspar Lehmann, qui travaillait a Prague sous la protection 
de I’empereur. Son el eve Schwanhard continua le meme genre d’ouvrage avec le meme succes. 
Les dessins de ces cristaux, mutant ceux des vases de cristal de rocher d’ltalie, etaient quelquefois 
excellents et d’un effet tres-riche, mais ils demandaient beaucoup de travail. Pendant le 17 ime et 
une partie d\i IS*™ 6 siecle, ce pro cede etait la marque distinctive des produits de l’AUemagne. 
Dans la seconde moitie du siecle dernier, Kunkel, chimiste de 1’electeur de Saxe, produisit a 
l’aide du precipite de Cassius, du verre vermeil tres-beau et fort estime, qu’on trouve rarement 
ailleurs que dans les musees et les collections de 1’AUemagne. Ce qui forme, de nos jours, le 
cachet caracteristique de la verrerie allemande, et surtout de celle de la Baviere, c’est qu’on 
taille les gravures qu’on veut produire, a travers toute 1’epaisseur du cristal colore, jusqu’a ce 
qu’on arrive au fond de verre blanc, qui lui sert de base. On couvre, d’ailleurs, la surface de 
peintures en couleurs, d’or, d’arabesques, etc. Quant au cristal pur, les Anglais et les Frangais 
l’emportent sur les fabricauts allemands; mais, grace a 1’abondance de la matiere, au bon marclie 
du travail, et grace surtout a 1’adaptation continueHe de nouveaux procedes et de nouveaux dessins, 
les Allemands possedent, dans les cristaux de luxe colores, un avantage sur nous qu’ils ne paraissent 
pas prets a abandonner. 

* Rapport du Jury, elasse 24, de 1 J Exposition Umverselle de 1851. 
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PLATE 6. 


TRENCH ORNAMENTED FIRE-ARMS. 


TP OR “Armes de luxe” Paris has long maintained supremacy over all competitors: the names 
of Devisme and Lepage-Moutier are of world-wide note; to which follow worthily in suit 
Gastine-Renette, Claudin, Brim, Perrin, and Thomas, all of whom obtained the highest com¬ 
mendation of the Jury in Class 11. 

The pistol by Devisme was most elaborately chased; the hammer formed by Turks and 
Crusaders grappling in fight, the Turk being raised in the air by his adversary, his skull comes 
down on the percussion-cap; beneath the barrel are allegorical figures of War and Fame. 
Episodes from the Crusades adorn the sides; and round the end of the stock winds a triumphal 
procession of the warriors of the Cross. 

The stock of Gastine-Renette’s fusil is carved with winding foliage in low relief on a 
pounced ground. This system of ornamention is preferable to the open cut work of Perrin and 
others, which renders the stock weak and easily liable to breakage; the parcel-gilt foliage 
was exceedingly delicate, and the animals and foliage forming the hammer and side pieces were 
full of character and cleverly arranged: the same remark applies to the trigger-guard, formed 
by a grotesque combat between a lizard and a bird. The pistol (No. II.) was one of a set 
most exquisitely ornamented; the individual taste of the artist appeared in these to have had 
full scope, and they were distinguished by great variety of, and taste in, design. The gun of 
Lepage-Moutier yielded in no respect to the rest. The stock was carved iu low relief, the 
foot of the stock being ornamented with a silver plaque representing Diana preparing for the 
chase; the barrel was chased with oak foliage, very prettily arranged in low relief, the sides 
showing an animal-bunt, in which a frightened wolf having climbed up a tree stump forms the 
hammer. 

“ The sporting guns and the pistols exhibited by the Paris makers ”—we quote the Jury 
Report of Class 11—“are chiefly remarkable for the extreme artistic beauty of their decorations, 
which are designed and executed with the greatest skill and taste, the ornamental parts of the 
gun being highly valued in France, and in other countries, to which the French gunmakers 
export largely, especially South America. At the same time, there is no doubt that the general 
feeling amongst sportsmen in England is adverse to this excess of decoration. It is considered 
that the convenience and comfort in the use of the gun are greatly sacrificed thereby, and that 
the introduction of so much metal-work about the stock is injurious, as tending to increase the 
weight of the weapon without corresponding advantage.” That this dislike to much ornament 
on a gun, or any mere unnecessary decoration, is founded on good sense on the part of the 
English, we admit; and there is a certain charm about the smooth, perfect, true look of a 
first-rate English fowling-piece which is dearer to the sportsman than the most artistic produc¬ 
tions of Paris or St. Etienne. They are good for look, too, as well as use, the beauty consisting 
in their perfect adaptation to their purpose. “Manton’s are fit for men of ton, and Egg’s are 
good for poaching.” Superior as we may be iu the mere manufacture of fire-arms, there seems 
no valid reason why, to all other excellences, we should not apply decorative art, to render our 
productions more attractive to nations who delight in a little ornament, more even than in 
good workmanship. As yet we have never done anything of the kind. Italy, Spain, Germany, 
and France, have had the monopoly of “Armes de luxe.” 

In France, indeed, the manufacture of highly-decorated fire-arms lias never fallen off: 
during the 17th and 18th centuries some of the most beautiful pieces were executed in that 
country, and fine examples are still preserved of the gunmakers, La Roche, Langevin, S. Jourjon, 
Jumeau, Le Hollandais, Jean Simonin, and Bouillet, under the Louises, maiuly characterized by a 
most elaborate application of steel-chased ornament. Even during the troubled time of the 
Republic, some richly-decorated carbines were executed at the old manufactory at Versailles; 
and under the Empire, although a more sober style of ornament came in vogue, yet the love of 
carved stocks and chased barrels by no means declined. Some beautiful pieces were made by 
Lepage, arquebusier de l’Empereur, and Boutel of Versailles; and a magnificent fusil is 
preserved in the Musee de l’Artillerie at Paris, which was executed for Napoleon I. as a present 
to the Bey of Morocco. At any rate, if ornament is taken up by our own manufacturers, it is 
to be hoped that they will not perpetuate the ugly scroll-work ordinarily employed by them 
when something decorative is required. 


PL AN CHE 6. 


ARIES DE LUXE ERANCAISES. 


T) 0 II R les armes de luxe, la France posshde depuis longtemps la superiority sur tous ses 
competiteurs. Les noms des Deyisme et des Lepage-Moutier jouissent d’une reputation 
universelle; et a cote d’enx, nous pouyons encore citer Messieurs Gras tine-Ren ette, Claudin, Brun, 
Perrin et Thomas, qui tous out rerni les eloges les plus flatteurs du Jury de la classe 11. 

Le pistolet de Deyisme est admirablement sculpte. Le chien est forme d’un groupe de deux 
figures: nn Turc et an Croise luttant ensemble; le premier, enleve en Pair dans les bras de son 
ennemi, yient frapp er du crane la capsule fulminante; en dessous du canon sont des figures 
allegoriques, representant la Guerre et la Renommee; des episodes des croisades decorent les cotes; 
et autour de la poignee defile une procession triomphale de guerriers de la croix. 

Le bois du fusil de Gastine-Renette est sculpte d’un entourage de feuilles en bas-relief, sur 
un fond mat. Ce sjsteme d’ornement est preferable au trayail decoupe a jour de Perrin et des 
autres, qui affaiblit le bois et le rend plus sujet a se casser. Le feuillage, partiellement dore, est 
fort delicat, et les animaux et le feuillage, formant le cliien et les platines, sont pleins de caractere 
et arranges ayec beaucoup d’art. Nous en dirons autant de la songarde de gachette, formee par 
un combat grotesque entre un lezard et un oiseau. Le pistolet (n° II) faisait par tie d’une collection 
d’armes ornees ayec une grande delicatesse, et oh Tartiste s’etaifc livre a tout Tessor d’un genie 
plein de gout et d’inyention. Le fusil de Lepage-Moutier ne le cedait en rien a ces armes 
superieures. Le bois etait sculpte en bas-relief et se terminait en une plaque d’argent, representant 
Diane se preparant pour la chasse. Le canon etait orne d’nn joli feuillage de ehene sculpte, en 
bas-relief. La batterie representait une chasse, dans laquelle un loup effraye, giimpe sur un tronc 
d’arbre, formait le cliien. 

“ Les pistolets et fusils de chasse exposes par les fabricants de Paris,” nous citons le rapport 
du Jury pour la classe II, “ sont surtout remarquables pour la grande beaute artistique de leurs 
ornements, dessines avec un grand talent et executes ayec un gout parfait; ces decorations etant 
fort appreciees en France et dans les pays ou les armnriers frangais font lenrs plus grandes 
importations, principalement dans TAmerique du Sud. Cependant, il est bien certain que le gout 
des chasseurs anglais rejette en general ce luxe d’ornements. On croit avec raison que la facility 
et la commodity dans le maniement dn fusil s’y trouvent en grande partie sacrifices, et que 
1’introduction de taut de metal autour du bois est d’autant plus defectueux qu’elle tend a augmenter 
le poids de l’arme sans Ini donner aucun ayantage reel.” 

On ne pent nier que cette aversion des Anglais pour la multiplicity des ornements, on meme 
pour tout enjolivement superflu, ne soit fondee snr lenr bon sens nature! II y a un certain 
char me dans la parfaite et harmonieuse simplicity des fusils anglais de premiere classe, qui est 
plus chere a nos chasseurs que les plus artistiques productions de Paris ou de St. Etienne. Ils 
plaisent a Y ceil aussi bien qu’a la mam; car leur beaute eonsiste dans nne adaptation parfaite a 
1 usage auquel ils sont destines. Qnelque superieurs que nous puissions etre, toutefois, dans la 
manufacture des armes a feu, nous n’avons nulle raison yalide de nous refuser a ajouter aux 
autres merites, celui des decorations artistiques, qui rendraient nos armes plus attrayantes pour 
les nations qrn admirent l’elegance, plus encore que la solidity du trayail. C’est pourtant ce que 

nous n avons jamais fait, et l’ltalie, l’Espagne, l’Allemagne et la France ont toujours eu le monopole 
des armes de luxe. 

,.„ E " France, la manufacture des armes de luze n’a jamais declind: durant le 17*“ et le 

' SI ’ y executait les P 1 ® belles pieces qui se fussent jamais vues; et Fen trouve encore 
de remarquables armes sorties des ateliers de Messieurs La Roche, Lange™, S. Jourjon, Jumeau, 

Le Hollandais, Jean fcumomn et Bouillet, qui ezer ? aient la profession d'armuriers sous les Louis, 
et dent es ouwages se font surtout remarquer par une complication de oiselures en aoier. Meme 
durant les troubles de la republique, on fabriquait, a la manufacture de Versailles, des cara¬ 
bines richement decorees; et sous FBmpire, quoiqu'on efi introduit plus de simplicity dans le 
styk des ornements, le gout pom- la sculpture des bois et la ciselure des canons n’dtait en rien 
dimmy. Lepage, arquebusier de l'empereur, et Boutel, armurier de Versailles, faissient alors de 
superbes pieces; et Ion conserve encore, au mu see d’artillerie a Paris, un magnifique fusil 
execute par ordre de Napoleon I”, pour etre offert en present an bey de Maroc. Bn tons cas, 
si nos armuners se deoident jamais a introduii-e les ornements dans leurs manufactures il faut 
esperer qu’ils eommenceront par renonoer a cette monlime laide qu’ils emploient a present, quaud 
ils veulent ajouter quelque embellissement a leur ouvrage. 


ENGLAND. 
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PLATE 7. 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 

BY JEFFREY & CO., LOHDOK. 

A MONGrST the numerous good examples of paper-hangings, iu tlie Foreign as 'well as British 
department, this adaptation of the Persian style to wall-decoration appears to us to have been 
one of the most successful. It was designed by Mr. James Huntington of Holloway, for Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Co., who state that their object has been to combine this style of ornament with the forms 
of pilasters and panels as used in English room-decoration, and to preserve the richness of the Eastern 
work, which is obtained by a free use of positive colours, partially neutralized by boundaries of gold, 
any imitation of natural objects being avoided, except in the most distant or conventional manner. 
The result we think has been very satisfactory, and fully deserves the medal obtained by the exhibi¬ 
tors for their excellence in block-printing. 

In the (< English Cyclopaedia,” art. Paper-hanging, is the following excellent account of 
the process of block-printing : — “ The paper is printed in pieces twelve yards long, and to 
produce these it was formerly necessary to pas to sixteen or eighteen sheets of paper together 
by the edges. But machine-made paper now allows the paper-stainer to procure the whole 
length in one piece. A piece is laid out on a long bench, and the ground-colour applied, 
consisting of pounded whiting tinted by the addition of some pigment, and liquefied by the aid of 
melted size: this is laid on with large brushes. When the paper is dry, it is ready to receive the 
print. Let us suppose the pattern to contain three colours,—red, dark green, and light green, besides 
the ground or general tint. Three blocks are carved in hard wood, the uncut parts (as in a common 
Yrood block) representing the device; each block is intended for one colour only, and care is taken 
that all these shall register, or combine their devices properly when printed. The blocks are of pear- 
tree mounted on pine. The three pigments being mixed with melted size, in separate vessels, one of 
them (say red) is spread with a brush on a wooden frame, covered with leather or flannel; the proper 
block is laid face downwards on the wet paint, takes up a layer of it, and imparts it to the paper, on 
which it is immediately pressed. Another similar impression is made adjoining the first; and so on, 
till the whole piece has been printed with the red device. When dried, the paper goes through the 
same process a second time, with the substitution of a different colour and a different block from 
those before used. A third process with the other shade of green finishes the printing. Each block 
is furnished with small pins at the corners, by the aid of which the successive impressions are made 
to correspond properly.” 

After the entire design is printed, the workman goes carefully over the whole with a 
brush, to make good any deficiencies, and in the best kinds a final satining is given by the 
friction of a finely-polished brass roller, working over a smooth table, on which the paper is 
spread. In flock-paper, the flock, which is the produce of woollen cloth cut off by shearing-machines, 
and then reduced to powder of different degrees, by mills, is brushed on to the pattern, which is 
prepared to receive it by an adhesive surface of varnish, technically called “ encaustic.” Where 
metal is introduced, a similar process is used. The metal is either laid on in the leaf, and 
the extraneous portions rubbed off with fine linen, or, if laid on as a powder, with a hare’s foot. 
In machine-made papers, a great advance has been made since their first introduction about 
twenty, years ago. The various colours are impressed from cylinders, much the same as iu 
calico-printing; and with endless paper, steam powder, and artificial drying, as many as 20,000 
yards can be printed in a day. Although not able to compete, as regards fineness, with hand¬ 
worked papers, still machinery has had a most beneficial effect in bringing very fair paper 
patterns within the reach of the poor. 

Mr. Redgrave, R.A., in his excellent supplementary Report on Design in the Exhibition of 1851, 
says : “ With very few exceptions, the exhibited designs for hangings appear to be totally unregulated 
by any perception of rules for their ornamentation, and even when they happen to be on just 
principles, would seem to be so by cliauce rather than by choice.” We are happy not to be able to 
endorse this opinion in 1862 ; for although there was an absence of anything strikingly good or novel 
in the paper designs generally, yet quietness and good taste were very prevalent, especially in the 
English section. 



PLANCHE 7. 


PAPIERS PEIFTS POITR TEFTERES, 

PAR JEFFREY & ChL LONDRES. 


T>AUMI les excellents specimens de papiers-peints qui abondaient dans le departement bri- 
A- tanniqne aussi bien que dans les departemens etrangers, le specimen expose par Messieurs Jeffrey 
& C ic nous a frappes d’une inaniere toute particuliere. O’est le style perse adapte au decor d’appar- 
temens. Le dessin en a ete fait par M. James Huntington, de Holloway, pour Messieurs Jeffrey 
& C ic , qui s’etaient impose la tache d’allier ce style d’ornement avec celui des pilastres et des 
panneaux, qui est en usage pour les decors d’app art emeus en Angleterre, sans sacrifier cependant la 
ricbesse du gout oriental. Pour arrivor a ce resultat, on emploie force de couleurs positives, neutralisees 
en partie par des bordures d’or, et Ton evite toute imitation d’objets naturels autrement que d’une 
maniere vague et conventionnelle. Leurs efforts out certainement 6te couronnes de sueces, et leur 
out valu une medaille bien meritee pour la superiority qu’ils ont atteinte dans Tart d’impritrier les 
papiers avec des plancbes de bois. 

Hous trouvons dans 1’“ English Cyclopaedia,” art. Papier pour tenturem 1’excellent compte- 
rendu du procede d’imprimer avec des planches de bois, que nous reproduisons :— cc Le papier 
s’imprime en pieces longues de douze metres, et pour obtenir cette longueur on avait autrefois 


a joindre, en collant les bords, seize on dix-buit feuilles; mais, grace aux machines, on pent se 
procurer a present toute la longueur en une piece, que Eon etend sur un banc long pour y 
appliquer, a l’aide de gros pinceaux, la couleur du fond, qui consiste en blanc d’Espagne teinte 
de couleur et liquefie au moyen de colle fondue. Des que le papier est sec, on pent commencer 
l’impression. Or, si Ton veut produire un dessin contenant, sans compter le fond, trois differentes 
couleurs : rouge, vert-fonce et vert-clair, on grave trois plancbes de bois dur, une planche pour 
cliaque couleur, laissant le dessin en relief, et ayant soin que les trois devises se combinent bien 
apres f impression. Les plancbes se font en poirier, et on les monte sur du pin. Apres avoir 
melange les trois couleurs avec de la colle liquide dans trois vases separes, on etend la premiere 
(disons le rouge), a l’aide d’un pinceau, sur une piece de bois couvert en cuir ou en flan ell e. On 
appuie sur la peinture fraiche la face de la planche, qui en recoit une couche qu’on presse imme- 
diatemcnt sur le papier; puis on repete la meme operation pour produire une second© impression 
a cote de la premiere, et ainsi de suite, jusqu’a ce que toute la piece ait refit l’impression de la 
devise rouge. Des que le papier est sec, on le soumet au meme procede pour imprimer la secoude 


couleur avec la seconde planche. II ne reste alors, pour completer l’impression, qu’a appliquer 
1 autre nuance de vert. Chaque planche est garnie aux coins de petites clievilles, qui indiquent 
avec precision ou les impressions successives doivent se joindre les unes aux autres.” 


En dernier lieu, l’ouvrier repasse au pinceau toute la piece pour reparer les defauts. Les papiers 
de premiere quality resolvent un dernier satinag'e, produit par la friction d’un rouleau de cuivre 
tres-poli, qu on fait passer sur la table unie ou le papier est etendu. Pour faire le papier tontisse, 
on taille en pieces, a 1 aide d une machine a tonture, des morceaux de drap de laine, qu’on reduit 
ensuite, dans des moulins, en poudre plus ou moins fine, puis ou brosse cette poudre sur le dessin, 
qui a recu d abord une eouclie de vernis collant, appele techniquement encanstique. On emploie 
un procede semblable pour les metaux: on applique le metal en feuille, enlevant ensuite les 
particules superflues avec un morceau de linge fin, ou on se sert de metal en poudre qu’on 
applique avec une patte de lievi'e. On a fait de grands progres dans les vingt ans qui se sont 
ecoules depuis la premiere introduction de papier fait a la mecanique, dans lequel les differentes 
couleurs sont imprimees par des cylindres, a-peu-pres comme dans 1’impression d’indiennes, et 
grace au papier continu, a la vapeur et a la teinture artificielle, on pent iniprimer jusqu’a 20,000 
metres de papier dans un jour. Quoique inferieur au papier fait a la main, le papier fait a la 
mecanique a le giand a'vantag'e de mettre de fort jolies tentures a la portee dn pauvre. 

M. Rcdgiave, II. A., dit dans son excellent Rapport supple men taire sur les dessin s qui se trou- 
vaient a 1 Exposition de 1851 : “ Que les dessins des papiers-peints, a quelques exceptions pres, 
paraissent avoir ete concms sans aucim egard aux regies, qui auraient du presider a l’exccution 
des ornements; et meme quand le dessin est juste en principe, e’est plutot par hasard que par 
efioix.” Mais nous constatons avec plaisir, que nous ue sam-ions souscrire a cette opinion en 
1862; et quoiqu’il n’y eut rien de bien frappant ou de nouveau dans les dessins des papiers-peints, 
ils se sont fait remarquer, en general, par un ton do sobriete et de bon gout, qui prevalait surtout 
dans la section anglaise. 
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PLATE 8. 


NYMPH AND CUPID, 

BY J, E, MULLER, 

FT 1 : MAJESTY the Queen was good enough to allow this very beautiful life-size marble group, 
from Osborne House, to be exhibited. It was a commission by the late Prince Consort to 
Mr. Muller, who says it should properly be entitled “ Innocence in Danger.” The leading idea which 
the artist wished to convey, as far as possible, may be given in his own words, as follows:— 

“ A gk’l, kneeling before a little boy, caresses him and kisses him ardently. In her innocence 
she adores in him only the attractive loveliness of early childhood, and, with open eyes, is insensible 
to the danger which impends. He, the heart-wakening rogue, treacherously smiling upon her, allows 
himself to be caressed, while, with the left hand, he loosens the band of pearls which binds her hair, 
to complete her confidence in him, and conceals, with the right, the dangerous weapon which is to 
rob her of her peace and rest.” 

Mr. Mfiller, whose works are not yet well known to the English public, was born in 1828, 
at Hildburghausen, formerly the capital of the duchy of Saxe-Hildburgkausen, near Coburg, 
where his father was in the service of the Grand-Duke, His natural talent made itself 
evident at an early age, and was greatly encouraged by the late Prince Consort, who gave him 
several commissions. He began his artistic career at Antwerp in 1850, where he worked in the 
Academy for six months, and then continued his studies at Brussels, without the aid of a master. In 
1854 he modelled a “ Child Waking,” and executed it in marble. It is now in the Museum at 
Gotha, having been purchased by the Art Union of that place. In the same year he completed, 
amongst other subjects, two female busts in marble,—“Devotion” and “Joy,” now at Osborne 
House. In 1857, Mr. M filler left Brussels for the more congenial atmosphere of Rome, where he 
was commissioned to execute a statuette in marble, of Prince Herman Natzfeld, and a colossal 
bust of the Duke of Sckles-Holstein Augustenberg, with three bas-reliefs w r hich surround the 
pedestal. In 1858 he executed, for the Prince Consort, a life-size figure, in marble, of Psyche, 
who, at the moment of killing her lover, discovers that it is Cupid. This work is now at Osborne 
House. To the International Exhibition he contributed three works :—1. “ Innocence in Danger,” 
described in the official Catalogue as “ Nymph and Cupid.” This is the companion of another group, 
modelled only, at present in his studio at Rome, the subject of which is “ Innocence Triumphant.” 
2. A marble bust of a Roman girl, purchased by Lord Overstone. And, 3. a marble bust of a 
young laughing Faun, the property of Mr. Carl Haag, the painter. 

Mr. Midler has a long and, we trust, happy career before him. His works evince a great 
perception of natural beauty, and very carefully - studied execution; but we are hardly in a 
position to speak of his abilities in the higher class of plastic art. It is curious, however, 
that, in this particular instance, the subject is grouped in direct contradiction to some of the 
dicta of Sir Joshua Reynolds; concerning whose remarks on sculpture we shall have occasion 
at other times to comment,—“a child is not a proper balance to a full-grown figure, nor is a 
figure sitting or stooping a companion to an upright figure.” We think the present group a 
sufficient comment on such an assertion; and are glad to say that the very strict and severe rules 
which Reynolds laid down for the guidance of sculptors, although they have done harm in their 
time, are now nearly, if not completely, set aside. It is now admitted that the mere reproduction 
of a beautiful object is, in itself, a meritorious result, which should disarm that kind of captious 
criticism which is only too prevalent amongst us. “ Besides imagination and reason,” says Victor 
Cousin, in his admirable Essays on “ The True, the Beautiful, and the Good " (translated by J. W. 
Wright), “the man of taste ought to possess an enlightened but ardent love of beauty; he must 
take pleasure in meeting it—must search for it—must summon it. To comprehend and demonstrate 
that a thing is not beautiful, is an ordinary pleasure, an ungrateful task; but to discern a 
beautiful thing, to be penetrated with its beauty, to make it evident, and make others participate 
in our sentiment, is an exquisite joy, a generous task.” 




PLANCHE 8. 


NY1PHE ET CUPIDON, 

PAR J. E. MULLER. 


S A M A JESTS la Reine a bleu voulu permettre, que ce beau groupe, de grandeur naturelle, en 
marbre, fut transports d’Osborne a, 1’Exposition. Ren le prince Albert en avait donne la 
commande a M. Muller, qui pretend, que le nom de “ L’Innocence en danger am 1 ait ete plus 
approprie au sujet. L’idee principale que l’artiste desirait reproduire, du moms autant que possible, 
peut s’exprimer dans les propres mots de ce dernier;— 

“ Une jeune bile, a genoux devant un petit gar<?on, le caresse et 1’embrasse avec ardeur. 
Dans son innocence elle n’aime en lui que les graces attrayantes de l’enfance, et les yeux ouverts, 
ne soupr;omie pas le danger qui la menace. Quant a lui, le petit trip on, perturbateur du repos 
des cceurs, il lui sourit traitreusement, se laisse caresser, et pendant que de la main gauclie, pour 
lui enlever tout soupcon, il lui detache le bandeau de perles qui retient sa chevolure, il cache 
dans la main droite, l’arme dangereuse qui doit lui derober la paix et le repos.” 

M. Muller, dont les oeuvres ne sont pas encore bien comities du public anglais, est ne en 
1828, a Hildburgliausen, l’ancienne capitale du duche de Saxe-Hildburghausen, pres de Cobourg, 
ou son peire 6tait au service du Grand-due. Son talent naturel se fit connaitre do bonne heure; 
et le jeune Miiller fut encourage par feu le prince Albert, qui lui donna plusieurs commandes. 
Il com men f a sa carriere artistique a Anvers en 1850, et pendant six mois travadlla a I’Academie 
de cette ville; puis il continua ses etudes a Bruxelles, sans I s aide d’aucun maitre. En 1854, il 
modela un “ Enfant a son reveil,” et l’executa en marbre. Cette oeuvre a ete achetee par 1’Union 
des arts de Gotha, et se trouve maintenant au musee de cette ville. Il acheva la meme annee, 

entr’autres sujets, deux bustes de femme en marbre, “La Devotion” et “La Joie,” qui sont 

maintenant a Osborne. En 1857, M. Muller quitta Bruxelles et se rendit a Rome, qui lui offrait 
des avantages plus en harmonie avec ses gouts d’artiste; la il re?ut la commande de faire la 
statuette en marbre du prince Herman Natzfeld, et un buste colossal du due de Schles-Holstein 
Augustenberg, dont le piedestal devait avoir trois bas-reliefs. En 1858 il sculpta, pour le prince 
Albert, une figure de grandeur naturelle, en marbre, de Psychfi, qui, sur le point de tuer son 
amant, decouvre que e’est Cupidon. Cette oeuvre est maintenant a Osborne. M. Miiller a envoys 
trois sujets a l’Exposition Internationale:—1°. “ L’Innocence en danger,” classe dans le catalogue 
officiel sous le nom de “ Nymphe et Cupidon.” Cette oeuvre est le pendant d’un autre groupe 
qui n’est que models, et qui se trouve, en ce moment, dans 1’atelier de 1’artiste a Rome r le sujet 
en est “ L’Innocence triomphante.” 2°. Un buste en marbre d’une jeune fille romaine, achete 
par lord Overstone; et 3°. un buste en marbre d’un jeune Faune riant, qui appartient a 
M. Carl Haag, le peintre. 

M. Muller a devant lui une longue, et nous 1’esperons, heureuse carriere. Il montre une 
grande perception de la beaute naturelle, et possede une execution soigneusement etudiee; mais 
nous ne sommes guere en position de parler de son talent dans la branche elevee de l’art 
plastique. H est a remarquer cependant, que dans le sujet que nous avons choisi pour 

illustration, les figures sont groupees contrairement aux preceptes donnes par Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, desquels nous aurons a parler ailleurs. “ Un enfant n’est pas le contrepoids con- 
venable qu’il faut opposer a uno figure d’adulte, et une figure assise ou baissee ne peut guere 
servir de compagne a une figure debout.” Hons pensons en avoir dit assez pour le moment; 
et nous sommes heureux d’ajouter, que les preceptes trcs-stricts et tres-severes que Reynolds a 
laisses pour servir de guide aux sculpteurs, quoiqu’ils aient fait beaucoup de mal dans leur temps, 
sont maintenant presque, si non entierement, tombes en desuetude. Il est maintenant admis, que 
la reproduction pure et simple d’un beau sujet, est en elle-meme un resultat meritoire, qui doit 
desarmer ce genre de critique captieuse, qui n’existe que trop parmi nous. “ Outre l’imagination 
et la raison,” dit Victor Cousin, dans son traite admirable sur “ Le Vrai, le Beau, et le Bon” 
(traduit en anglais par J. 4V. Wright), “ l’homme de gout doit posseder un amour eclaire et 
ardent du Beau; il faut qu’il prenne plaisir a aller a sa rencontre—a le chercher—ii 1’appeler. 
Comprendre et demontrer qu’une chose n’est pas belle, est un plaisir ordinaire, une tache ingrate; 
mais decouvrir une belle chose, se penetrer de ses beautes, les mettre en evidence, et amener les autres 
a participer a notre sentiment, est une joie exquise, une tache genereuse.” 
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PLATE 9. 


A VELVET EMBROIDERED CARPET FROM MADRAS. 

r PIlTS magnificent specimen of gold and silver embroidery on velvet, forming a square of about 
^ three yards each way, value about £200, was executed by Mahomedan artisans, at Triplieani, 
near Madras. It is intended to be used for state occasions, and will give some idea of the 
magnificence with which the ceremonials of the East are conducted. With all its richness of 
effect, there is nothing gaudy or glaring, however, and it affords one out of endless examples of 
that superiority which the Oriental has retained over Europeans in the art of applying decoration. 
It is truly stated in the Reports of the Juries, International Exhibition, 1851, vol. II. page 1558, 
that ‘ ‘ in the fabrics of India the correct principle already laid down, that patterns and colours 
should diversify plane surfaces without destroying or disturbing the impression of flatness, is as 
carefully observed as it was in the Middle Ages, when the decoration of walls, pavements, and 
carpets was brought to such perfection by the Arabs. But it is not only the observance of this 
principle which distinguishes the Indian stuffs in the Exhibition; they are remarkable for the 
rich invention shown in the patterns, in which the beauty, distinctness, and variety of the forms, 
and the harmonious blending of several colours, called forth the admiration of all true judges of 
art. What a lesson such designs afford to manufacturers, even in those nations of Europe which 
have made the greatest progress iu industry !” Such remarks as these cannot be too widely 
spread, or too often repeated. It is with pleasure we heartily endorse the opinions expressed 
above, and tbe public also gave the best possible proof of its approval by having purchased, before 
the first month of the Exhibition was past, almost the entire manufactured contents of the Indian 
collection. To go from any of the Oriental courts — from India or Japan —to the European 
departments, was a change from the works of fairy-land to the laboured heaviness of Brobdignag. 
Turkey held a sort of middle place, and bore witness to the influence of the West, as well as the 
East. This difference of character between Asia and Europe must, we expect, always exist; it 
is in the nature of the races themselves, and Europe must be content to reign supreme and 
unapproached in the higher realms of Intellectual and Imaginative art. The Oriental races have 
ever been celebrated in the art of embroidery, which appears, says Mr. Owen Jones, in his Essay 
on Textile Art in the “ Art Treasures of the United Kingdom,” “ to have been practised in Assyria 
as early as in Egypt, and was not only carried to great perfection in that region, but was probably 
introduced from thence into India, where, to this day, the Mahomedans embroider with consummate 
skill and taste the fabrics woven by tbe Hindoos.” 

Pliny’s translator, Holland, thus quaintly renders him :—“ As for embroderie itselfe and 
needleworke it was the Phrygians invention, and hereupon embroderers in Latine bee called 
Phrygiones. In Babylon they used much to weave their cloth of divers colours, and this was 
a great wearing among them, and clothes so wrought were called Babylonica. Metellus Scipio, 
among other challenges and imputations against Oapito, reproached and accused him -for this— 
that his hangings and furniture of his dining chamber, being Babylonian work, or cloth of Arras 
(tapestry), were sold for 800,000 sesterces; and such like of late daies stood Prince Hero in 
400,000 sesterces.” This, taking the mean value of the sestertimn, or one thousand sesterces, at 
£8, represents about £6,400 sterling as tbe value of Capito’s furniture. Diming the early part of 
the Middle Ages, Europe still obtained its most important embroideries from Greece and the East, 
and, thanks to the researches of the French antiquaries especially, a large quantity of remains 
are now preserved. Of Greek, Saracen, or Oriental work, are the famed dalmatica or cappa 
di San Leone, at St. Peter’s, Rome; the stuffs found in the shrine of Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle; the so-called cope of Charlemagne at Metz; the mortuary-cloth of St. Germain at 
Auxerre; the cope of St. Mesme at Chinon; the magnificent mortuary-cloth of Bishop Gunther at 
Bamberg; and numerous other pieces, such as are described in the pages of Anastatius Bibliothe- 
carius. Indian and Turkish carpets were imported up to a later period still. In A.D. 1240 we 
find mention of “tapis d’Inde flor de violete;” A.D. 1328, “tapis veins d’outremer;” and in the 
16th century, “tapis velu fafon de Turquie,” and “ tap pis de Turquie.” These carpets, we need 
hardly say, have been in great request up to the present day. 



PLANCHE 9. 


TAPIS DE VELOUBS BEODE, DE MADBAS. 

C E magnifique specimen de broderie d’or et d’argent sur velours, formant un carre de pres 
de trois metres de chaque cote, et de la valeur d’environ 200 livres sterling, a etd execute 
par des ouvriers mahometans a Triplieani, pres de Madras. C’est un des tapis destines aux jours 
d’apparat et il pent donner quelque idee de la magnificence qui regne dans toutes les ceremonies 
de P orient. Malgre toute sa richesse, tout son brillant, rien de trop voyant ne vient d^truire 
l’harmonie generate, et c’est un des exemples innombrables que nous avons de la superiorite, que 
les orientaux ont conserve jusqu’a ce jour sur les Europeens dans l’art du d6cor. On trouve, 
en effet, dans les rapports des Jurys, lors de 1’Exposition international© de 1851, vol. II, page 
1558, la remarque suivante: — “Dans les tissus de l’lnde, le strict principe que nous avons 
deja donne,—que les dessins, comme les couleurs doivent diversifier les surfaces planes sans 
detruire, sans meme affaiblir 1’impression du des sin plat,—se trouve aussi soigneusement observe 
aujourd’liui qu’i! l’etait dans le moyen-ag'e, lorsque la decoration des muraides, des planchers 
et des tapis etait portee a une si haute perfection par les Arabes. Mais ce n’est pas seulement 
1’ observation de ce principe qui distingue les etoffes indiennes a 1’ Exposition; edes se font surtout 
remarquer par la richesse d’invention deployee dans les patrons, oil la beaute, la nettet-e et la 
variate des formes et Pharmonieux melange des couleurs diverses, ont excite 1’admiration de tons 
les vrais appreciateurs de Part. Quede legon pom’ les manufacturiers de PEurope, meme panni 
les nations ou l’industrie est le pins avancee1 ” De tedes remarques ne peuvent etre trop 
generalement repan dues ni trop frequemment repetees. O’est avec plaisir qne nous adoptons 

franchement les opinions que nous venous de rapporter, et le public aussi a donne la meilleure 
preuve possible de son approbation, en achetant, avant que le premier mois de PExposition ne 
fut expire, presque tons les produits manufactures de la collection indienne. Passer d’uue des 
cours orientales — de l’lnde ou du Japon — aux departements europeens, c’5tait, pour ainsi dire, 
passer du travail des fees aux penibles efforts de Brobdignag. Cette difference de caractere 
entre l’Asie et PEurope devra, sans doute, exister eternellement; elle est inherente aux races 
eUes-m3m.es, et PEurope doit se contenter de regner supreme et sans rival dans les hautes 
regions de P intelligence et de l’imagination. Les races orientales ont de tout temps ete celeb res 
dans Part de la broderie, qui parait (d’apres le traits de M. Owen Jones sur YArt textile dans le 
“ Tresor Artistique du Boyaume-Uni ”) avoir ete pratique en Assyrie en meme temps qu’en J&gypte, 
et non-seulement y avoir ete porte a une haute perfection, mais encore avoir ete probablement 
introduit de ce pays dans l’lnde, ou, jusqu’a ce jour meme, les Musulmans brodeut avec un 
talent exquis les etoffes tissues par les IJindous. 

Holland, dans sa traduction originale de Pline, s’exprime en ces termes: — “Quant a la 
broderie elle-meme, comme le travail a 1’aiguille, c’est une invention phrygienne ; c’est pourquoi 
les brodeurs sont appeles en latin Phrygiones. A. Baby lone, on tissait generalement beaucoup 
d’etoffes de diverses couleurs, qui y etaient en grande faveur; et les etoffes ainsi fabriquees 
s’appelaient Babylonica. Metellus Scipion, eutre autres accusations contre Capito, lui reproclia 
d’avoir dans sa salle a manger des tentures et des meubles de tissus babylonieus ou toiles 
d Arras (tapisserie), qui lui avaient coute 800,000 sesterces;—et de pareilles etoffes couterent 
a Ncron 400,000 sesterces; — ce qui, eu prenant la valeur moyenne du sestertium, ou mille 
sesterces, a 8 livres sterling, donne environ 6,400 livres sterling comme la valeur des tentures 
de Capito. Durant la premiere periocle du moyen-age, PEurope tirait ses plus belles broderies 
de la Grece et du Levant; et, grace surtout aux recherches des antiquaires frangais, on a pu 
en con server un bon n ombre. La fameuso dalmatique ou chape de St. Leon, a St. Pierre de 
Rome; les etoffes trouvees dans la cliasse de Charlemagne, a Aix - la - Chapelle; la soi - disant 
chape de Charlemagne, a Metz; le suaire de St. Germain, a Auxerre; la chape de St. Mesme, a 
Chinon; et le magnifique suaire de 1 eveque Gunter, a Bamberg ; tous ces tissus sont des ouvrages 
grecs, sarrasins ou orientaux. On continua a importer, meme plus tard, des tapis de la Turquie 
et de PInde. On fait mention en 1240 de “tapis d’Inde, flor de violette;” en 1328, de “tapis 
velus d’outremer,” et dans le 16“ luo sifecle, de “ tapis velus, fagon de Turquie ” et de “ tapis de 
Turquie.” II est inutile d’ajouter que ces tapis sont encore fort recherches de nos jours. 
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PLATE 10, 


CHASED SILVEB CLOCKS AND VASE, 

BY BAKBEDIEEKE, OF BASIS. 

r J^HE largest of these clocks is executed in silver repousse and chased, from the design of 

hi. Constant feevin, for the Exhibition of 1862 ; it is about two feet high, and its selling price was 
stated to be £580. The style is of a somewhat too exuberant Renaissance; but the fineness of execution 
compensated in a measure for its intricacy. The small oblong panel over the dial contained a very 
spirited reproduction of Luca della Robbia’s group of singing-boys, one of the treasures of the Uffizii 
at Florence. The other clock, by the same artist, of more graceful and appropriate design, was a 
perfect miracle of delicate ciselwre. Nothing could be finer than the arabesques of the pendent 
drapery and the flowers of the wreaths. The vase is intended for a brule-pci'i'fuui^ and is a good 
example of that peculiar development of the Greek style which has distinguished the ornamental 
designs of France for the last few years, called “ Neo-Grec.” Amongst the manufacturers of 
artistic work of every kind, the house of Barbedienne, which occupies one of the first, if not 
the very first, place in Paris, was founded in the year 1888: the furniture, bronzes, enamels, &c., 
produced by it having gone on year after year increasing in artistic merit. In 1851 Barbedienne 
received two medals; and at Paris, in 1855, a large medal of honour. Collas’s invaluable 
patent for the mathematical reduction of sculpture is now his exclusive property, and is successfully 
applied to a large collection of reproductions on a small scale of the greatest antique and modem 
works. All classes of work—founding, bronze manufactory, enamelling, marble-work, &c.—are 
executed by a numerous staff on the premises in the Rue de L an cry, at Paris. Nor can we wonder 
at his success, when we find him assisted by such men as Clesinger, sculptor; Manguin, architect; 
Gilbert, director of the works; and E. Phoenix, sculptor; to all of whom first-class medals have been 
awarded as co-operating in the good work. 

Second-class medals have been awarded to MM. Lecompte, his principal chaser; Leblanc, 
mounter; Guyon, cabinet-maker; and Blugeot, foreman of Collas’s reductions; whilst MM. Lerou- 
villois, chaser; Maxime Bette, mounter; Bichon and Besson, cabinet-makers, have received honour¬ 
able mention. It is true that M. Barbedienne is the guiding spirit of the establishment; but not 
only does he not take upon himself the entire merit of its productions, but he is anxious to make 
public the names of those artists and workmen on whom he necessarily depends for success. 

We would earnestly plead for the same extension of justice to working artists and artisans in this 
country: some advance, it is true, has been made in the right direction, and our principal houses 
permit the names of their designers to appear, especially if they are men of note, mention of whom 
is likely to add value to their productions ; but they should go further. It is not enough merely to do 
this, and to be most unwilling, as I am sorry to say is too often the case even with our first 
manufacturers, to let the names of the handicraftsmen receive due honour. It is a short-sighted and 
selfish policy, one which we denounce, not only as unjust to the workmen, but as not in any way raising 
the artistic character of the manufacturer himself; for he is known to be the producer only, and is 
not, as a rule, either the designer or artificer of his own works. An acknowledgment of the services 
of such men before the public would be one of the most stimulating motives for their doing well and 
their well-doing, insuring them the credit of such works, or portions of work, as they may have exe¬ 
cuted, and conferring on them a certain sense of dignity in their peculiar calling. Public approval or 
disapproval, in the present day, when the press permeates all classes of society, is the most powerful 
agent for good, and we feel assured would tend to raise the skilled workman in his own and others’ 
estimation as an active co-operator in producing works of art, instead of losing his individuality 
and sense of responsibility in the fortune or fame of any one particular house. This principle is 
acted on to a great extent by the French, and is no doubt one of the great causes of their success 
in manufacturing art: we hope before long it will be the custom of our own country as well. 




PLANCH E 10. 


PENDULES M ARGENT CISELE ET VASE, 

PAH BAKBEDIENNE, DE PAEIS. 


L A plus grande de ces pendtdes en argent repousse et ciseli, a ete faite pour 1 Exposition de 
1862, d’apres un dessin de M. Constant Sevin; elle a environ deux pieds de hauteur et est 
evaluee a 580 livres sterlings au prix de vente. Le style, dans le gout Renaissance, en est un peu 
surcharge, mais le fini de 1’execution contrebalance jusqu’a un certain point la surabondance des 
omements. Le petit panneau oblong au-dessus du cadran reproduit, d’une maniere bar die et animee, 
le groupe des gargons chantants par Luca della Robbia, un des tresors de “ l’TJffizii ” de Florence. 
L’autre pendule par le merne artiste, d’un dessin plus gracieux et plus en harmonie avec le sujet, est 
une vraie merveille de ciselure delicate. Rien ne peut surpasser la beaute des arabesques de la 
draperie fiottante et des guirlandes de fleurs. Le vase, qui doit servir de “brule-parfum” estun excellent 
example du developpement donne au style grec, connu sous le nom de “ Neo-Grec,” qui se fait 
remarquer en France depuis quelques amides dans les dessins pour ornements. Parmi les fabricants 
d’objets d’art de toute espece, la maison Barbedienne occnpe a Paris une des premieres, si non la 
premiere place; elle a ete fondle en 1838; le merite artistique des meubles, des bronzes, des 
emaux, etc., fabriques par cette maison, est alle en augmentant d’annee en annee. En 1851, 
Barbedienne a obtenu deux medailles; et a Paris, en 1855, une grande medaille d’honneur. Le 
procede brevete de Collas, pour la reduction mathematique de la sculpture, lui appartient aujourd’hui 
exclusivement, et il en fait usage pour reproduire sur une petite echelle, les chefs-d’oeuvre antiques et 
modemes. Les travaux de toute sorte—la fonte des metaux et la fabrication des bronzes, des emaux, 
des objets en marbre, etc.—se font par un personnel nombreux, dans l’usine de la rue deLancry a Paris. 
Du reste, nous ne sommes nullement etonnes des succes de Barbedienne, entourd comme il Test, par 
des hommes tels que Clesinger, sculpteur ; Manguin, arcliitecte; Gilbert, directeur des ateliers; 
E. Phoenix, sculpteur; qui tous ont regu la medaille de premiere classe pour leur cooperation dans 
les objets d’art produits par cette maison. 

Messieurs Lecompte, principal ciseleur; Leblanc, monteur; Guyon, ebeniste; et Blugeot, chef 
d’atelier pour les reductions de Collas; ont obtenu la medaille de seconde classe; et Messieurs 
Lerouvillois, ciseleur; Maxime Bette, monteur; Bichon et Besson, ebenisles; une mention honorable. 
M. Barbedienne, il est vrai, est 1’esprit moteur, qui dirige l’etablissement; mais loin de s’attribuer 
tout 1’honneur des produits de sa maison, il s’empresse de fane connaitre au public les noms des 
artistes et des ouvriers, au talent desquels il doit en grande partie ses succes. 

Nous aimerions voir, qu’on rendit la memo justice a nos artistes et a nos artisans : un pas, il 
est vrai, a ete fait dans la bonne direction, et nos principales maisons permettent aujourd’hui qu’on 
fasse connaitre lenrs principaux dessin ateurs, quand ce sont des artistes d’une certaine reputation, 
dont le nom ne pent qu’ajouter a la valeur des produits de lours maisons ; mais ce n’est pas assez, 
si elles continuent a se montrer peu desireux, comme ce n’est que tres-sou vent le cas, je le dis avec 
regret, meme parmi nos premiers fabricants, de permettre a leurs ouvriers de jouir de I’honneur 
qui leur revient. C’est une politique etroite et egoiste, que nous d&Longons, comme injuste, non 
seulement a l’egard des ouvriers, mais encore comme tendant a rabaisser le caractere artistique des 
fabricants eux-mernes; car on sait parfaitement, qn’en general du moins, ils ne sont qne les 
producteurs et non les des sin ateurs et les artisans. Reconnaitre publiquement les services de tels 
hommes, en leur assuraut 1’honneur qui leur revient pour tels ouvrages ou portions d’ouvrages 
executes par eux, serait pour 1’artisan un motif de stimulation a bien faire et lui donnerait un certain 
sentiment de dignite dans sa sphere individuelle. Aujourd’hui que la presse a acces dans tontes les 
classes de la societe, 1 approbation ou la disapprobation publique est 1’agent le plus puissant pour 
le bien, et tendrait, nous en sommes certains, a elever 1’artisan habile dans sa propre estime et dans 
cello des autres, des qu il arriverait a se considerer comme cooperatenr actif dans la production des 
objets d art; tan dis que maintenant il perd son individual ite et n’eprouve aucun sentiment de 
responsabilite a 1 egard de la fortune ou de la renommee de telle on telle maison. Les fabricants 
Frangais prennent ce principe pour base generate de leur conduite, et c’est, sans aucun doute, la 
raison principale de leurs succes dans la fabrication des objets d’art. Nous esperons qu’avant peu, 
il en sera de mime dans notre pays. 
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PLATE 11. 


A SIDEBOARD, 


BY MESSES, JACKSON & GRAHAM, LONDON. 


w E Have selected from Messrs. Jackson & Graham’s important contribution of decorative 
furniture a finely-carved oak sideboard for illustration. It was constructed of pollard 
oak and ornamented with carvings in brown English oak, affording an agreeable variety of tone 
to the surface. The extreme length of the slab was 10 feet 6 inches. The niches of the base 
contained figures of boys gathering grapes and reaping, emblematic of wine and bread: the 
frieze was enriched with barley and hop decoration, and the panels of the plinth with wheat, 
the vine, and different fruits. The two female caryatid figures allegorized hunting and fishing: 
the pilasters at the sides of these were carved respectively with game and foliage, pendent from 
a dog’s head; and fish, marine plants, &c., from an otter’s head. The effect of the whole design 
was rich and pleasing, and in character with the purpose for which it was intended. 

At the back of this piece Messrs. Jackson & Graham exhibited a walnut-wood wardrobe, 
comparatively plain in appearance, ornamented with marquetrie of Amboyna, purple-wood, 
holly, &c., very judiciously applied: it was, to our mind, one of the best works exhibited by 
this firm. These two objects, very tastefully draped, and surrounded by some excellent pieces 
of parquetrie of various patterns, by Mr. Arrowsmith, constituted Messrs. Jackson & Graham’s 
trophy in the Nave, and would alone, without their excellent contributions in the Furniture Court 
itself, have certainly obtained for them that medal for " great excellence of design and work¬ 
manship ” which the Jury justly awarded to them, accompanied by the following remarks, which 
we think it an act of justice to reproduce: — 

“ We have already stated that the furniture exhibited by Messrs. Jackson & Graham 
was, in a most special manner, distinguished by the International Jury. The great sideboard 
in British oak, decorated with figures, subjects, and attributes, is executed with rare perfection; 
and although there may be a little excess of richness in the composition, the workmanship 
is all that could be desired. The same remark applies to the great wardrobe, inlaid with 
coloured wood, which is placed in the Nave at the back of the sideboard. The columns 
and pilasters which separate the three divisions of this piece of furniture, are in good 
taste and of most careful execution. In the English Furniture Court they have exhibited 
several pieces of furniture : one especially received admiration for tbe elegance and simplicity 
of its form, as well as for its execution. It is a small Stag ere in ebony, inlaid with ivory, in 
quiet and perfect taste, and may serve as a model in the midst of that exuberance of richness 
without reason which furniture manufacturers so constantly produce. Another cabinet in ebony, 
enriched with gilt bronzes, accompanies the Stag ere; the mountings are very well executed, but 
perhaps too rich for the cabinet. A drawing-room decoration, with a cliimney-piece furnished 
with French bronzes, completes this important exhibition, truly worthy of a house which, in 1851 
and 1855, took the first rank in the production of furniture, and continues its efforts in the 
direction of art and good taste.” 

In Mr. Digby Wyatt’s “Report on Furniture and Decoration at tbe Paris Exhibition, 1855,” 
will be found a detailed account of Messrs. Jackson & Graham’s establishment, which, owing to 
want of space, we cannot reproduce, and to which, consequently, we refer the reader. As an 
example of the excellent taste evinced by this firm in a more delicate style of ornamentation, we 
have also illustrated a drawing-room cabinet in Plate 111. 



PLANCHE 11. 


BUFFET, 

PAR MM. JACKSON & Gil A HAM, LONDRES. 


T)ARMI les beaux meubles de luxe exposes par Messieurs Jackson & Graham, nous avons 
^ ehoisi pour notre illustration un buffet en chene magnifiquement sculpte. II etait fait de 
chene etete, orne de sculptures en chene brun anglais, ce qui produisait uno variete agreable a la 
vue. II ayait 10 pieds 6 pouces dans sa plus grande largeur. Les niches a la base contenaient 
des figures de gargons yendangeurs et moissonneurs, emblematiques du vin et du pain: la frise etait 
decode d’orge et de houblon, et les panneaux de la plinthe,—de ble, de raisins et d’autres fruits. 
Les deux cariatides representaient, d’une. maniere allegorique, la chasse et la pecbe; les pilastres a 
cote de ces figures ^talent ornes, Tun: de sculptures reprfsentant du gibier et des feuillages, 
suspendus a la tete d’un chien; et Y autre: de poissons, de plantes marines, etc., suspendus a la 
t6te d’une loutre. Le dessin dans son ensemble etait d’un effet riche et agreable, et parfaitement 
en harmonie ayec le but qu’on s’etait propose. 

Derriere ce beau meuble, Messieurs Jackson & Graham avaient une armoire en noyer d’un 
style comparatiyement simple, orn6e de marqueterie en bois d’Amboyne, de bois de rose, de 
houx, etc., appliquee de la maniere la plus judicieuse; c At ait, selon nous, un des meilleurs 
ouyrages exposes par cette maison. Ces deux objets, encadres ayec gout par des draperies 
et entoures d’excellents specimens de differents dessins de marqueterie, pour parquets, par 
M. Arrowsmith, formaient le trophee de Messieurs Jackson & Graham, dans la nef; et ils leur 
auraient yalu seuls, sans compter les beaux meubles exposes par cette maison dans le departe- 
ment des objets d’ameublement, la medaille pour “ grande excellence de dessin et d’execution ” 
que le Jury leur a decern^e, accompagnee des remarques suivantes, que nous croyons devoir 
reproduire: — 

“ Nous avons deja dit que les objets d’ameublement exposes par Messieurs Jackson & Graham 
ont etd remarques, dhme maniere toute speciale, par le Jury international. Le grand buffet en 
chene anglais, decore de figures, de sujets, et de leurs attributs, est execute avec une rare perfection; 
et quoiqu’il soit un peu trop surcharge d’ornements, le travail en est tout ce qu’on peut desirer. 
Nous faisons la meme remarque a l’egard de la grande armoire, incrustee de bois de differentes 
couleurs, qui est placee dans la nef derriere le buffet. Les colonnes et les pilastres qui separent 
les trois compartiments de ce meuble sont du meilleur gout et d’un travail tres-fini. Messieurs 
Jackson & Graham ont aussi expose plusieurs meubles dans le departement des objets d’ameublement 
anglais, dont l’un a excite l’admiration gfnfrale pour 1’elegance et la simplicite de sa forme et 
pour l’execution du travail. C’est une petite dtagere en ebene, incrustee d’ivoire, d’un gout 
simple et parfait, qui peut servir de modele, au milieu de cette profusion d’omeraents inutiles 
que les fabricants de meubles emploient si generalement. Un cabinet en ebene, orne de bronzes 
dores, accompagne l’etagbre: les montures sont tres-bien executees, mais elles sont, peut-etre, 
trop riches pour ce genre de cabinet. Des decorations pour un salon, et une cheminee garnie 
de bronzes fran^ais, competent les contributions de Messieurs Jackson & Graham a l’Exposition 
Internationale, formant par elles-memes une exposition, digne, sous tous les rapports, d’une maison 
qui, en 1851 et en 1855, s’est placee au premier rang parmi les fabricants de meubles, et qui 
continue a diriger ses efforts dans la voie de l’art et du bon gout.” 

Comme specimen du gout excellent de cette maison dans un style d’ornements plus delicats, 
nous avons illustr^ a la planche 111 un cabinet de salon. 
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PLATE 12. 


CELADON YASE, 

EROM THE IMPERIAL MANUFACTORY, SEVRES. 


P T no department of the industrial arts is France more remarkable than in its productions 

from the celebrated manufactory at Sevres. The entire collection was indeed brilliant, and 
if we complain of anything, it was the enibarras de richesses which "was presented to us. 
Of the great “ Celadon changeant ” vases we have illustrated one of the most remarkable. 
Its height was 2 feet 4 inches. The figures were modelled by Feuchere and Delacour, the 
ornament by H. Regnier. 

This style was originated at Sevres, and one of its earliest results was exhibited at the 
International Exhibition, 1851, of which the Jury remarked in their Report, that “ as a work 
of pure ceramic art, perhaps no single article is so remarkable as a Celadon green vase, with 
white figures in relief, manipulated in a novel and peculiar manner by the pencil. The handles 
are also of porcelain, the whole deriving no adventitious attraction from ormolu or gilding,” 
Thus successful, the artists of Sevres did not merely rest content with their triumph, but have, 
with great taste and wonderful delicacy of execution, carried the principle out still further; so 
that it may be now said to be, perhaps, the most perfect and beautiful system of pure ceramic 
art practised. 

In 1855, M. Arnoux, in his Report on ceramic manufactures, observes that “ Sevres 
seems chiefly to excel in its vases of Celadon green. The idea was taken from the Chinese 
Celadon vases, ordinarily covered with coarse and grotesque reliefs. Between these vases and 
those exhibited by the Sevres manufactory there is so great a distance, that it is hardly possible 
to remember their origin. The pate used for the reliefs is perfectly white, and the artist exhibits 
much skill iu the mode in which he has availed himself of its transparency in the graduation of 
tke lights.” 

In the present collection, various novelties in combination with this process were to be seen; 
amongst which one of the most fanciful in design and studied in form represented Apollo in his 
chariot, drawn by the horses of the Sun, rising over a reedy marsh, in the foreground of which 
was a grotesque assemblage of frogs, seated on water-lily leaves, excellently grouped and most 
delicately manipulated. In other pieces—tea-services and vases—a charming effect was obtained 
by the use of a few light tints of colour and a judicious application of gilding. 

In the same style were to be remarked a specially clever design of a coffee-pot, in the 
shape of an elephant’s head; a large vase, with a frieze of children, d Vantique, shaded in 
violet, reading the Moniteur, drawn by E. Froment, full of humour and beautifully executed; but 
in point of size, the chef-d’ oeuvre was certainly the large vase allegorical of Agriculture, which was 
valued at £10,000. Nor should we omit to mention the cups, &c., executed in pate sur pate sons 
email , by Grely, marked by the highest artistic character and great originality of design. 

It was under the able direction of M. Ebelman, with the co-operation of those excellent artists 
J. Feuchere and Dieterle, that the original works in this style were, we believe, brought to so fine 
a result. Mr, Binns, whose taste and practical knowledge well qualify him to give an opinion, 
remarks, in the “ Practical Mechanics’ Journal,” Nov. 1, 1862, that “ chief amongst the Sevres 
novelties is the latest and most successful variety of the famed Celadon ware: it is called 
Celadon changea/nt. The body partakes of a pale chocolate tint, which changes- to a pinkish 
tone when viewed in a particular light. The peculiar softness with which the transparency of 
the paste is shown by the celadon underneath is most charming, the fine rich glaze over all 
adding to the effect. Of all the exhibitions of porcelain in the Palace of Industry, there is not 
one which can be compared to that now under our notice. We say cannot be compared, 
because the conditions under which this manufactory is worked are different to those of every 

other. Science, art, progress, are the three words most fully exemplified in this exhibition. 

It is said that the Imperial manufactory is carried on at an annual loss to the country of some 

£8,000. We maintain that such a loss is an immense profit to the nation. If for that sum 

the people of France can have set before them such lessons of science and art, in connection 
■with one of the most important manufactures of the country, they are very happily and 
economically instructed.” There can be no doubt, we must admit, that government patronage 
so exercised tends to raise the national taste and excellence of manufacture. 


PLANCHE 12. 


VASE CELADON, 

DE LA MANUFACTURE IMPERIALS DE SEVRES. 


TL n’y a pas de ddpartement de l’art industriel, ou la France se soit pins fait remarquer 
* que dans celui des produits de la celebre manufacture de Sevres; et dans cette brillante 
collection, la seule chose dont nous pussions nous plain dre, c’etait “ Fembarras des rich esses.” 
Nous avons choisi pour notre planche un des plus beaux vases <e celadon cliaugeant,” haut de 
2 pieds 4 pouces, et dont les figures ont et6 modelees par Feuchere et Delacour, et les omements 
par H. Regnier. 

O’est a la manufacture de Sevres que revient l’honneur de ce nouveau style, dont un des 
premiers produits fut envoye a F Exposition Internationale de 1851; et le Jury d’alors declara, 
dans son rapport, que ct comme oeuvre de Fart purement ceramique, rien n’etait plus remarquable 
qu’im vase vert celadon, avec figures blanches en relief travaillees au pinceau d’une maniere toute 
particuliere. Les anses du vase etaient aussi en porcelaine, et Fensemble, dOrue d’or moulu ou de 
dorures, ne devait aucim de ses avantages exterieurs a ces ornements,” Loin de s’.endormir sous 
leurs lauriers, apres un tel succ&s, les artistes de Sevres ont porte leur travail encore a un plus 
haut point de perfection, avec un gout exquis et une finesse d’execution surprenante, de sorte 
qu’on peut dire, qu’aujourd’hui, Fart ceramique est arrive a son plus haut degre de perfection 
entre leurs mains. 

En 1855, M. Arnoux, dans son rapport sur les manufactures de poteries, observe, que “ Sevres 
parait surtout exceller dans ses vases celadon vert. L’id^e en a ete prise des vases celadon de la 
Chine, couverts generalement de grotesques figures, grossierement executees en relief. Entre ces 
derniers et les vases exposes par la manufacture de Sevres, il y a une si grande distance qu’il est 
a peine possible de reconnaitre leur origine commune. La pate qui sert a faire les reliefs, est 
parfaitement blanche, et F artiste deploie un grand talent dans la maniere dont il sait tirer partie 
de sa transparence dans la gradation de la lnmiere.” 

Dans la collection actuelle, on voyait diverses combinaisons nouvelles de ce pro cede; comme, 
par exemple, le dessin, plein d’ imagination et de talent, rep resen tant Apollon dans son char trains 
par les cbevaux du Soleil, s’elevant au-dessus d’un marais couvert de joncs, sur le premier plan 
duquel se trouvait un grotesque assemblage de grenouilles accroupies sur des feuilles de lis 
aquatiques, groupies avec un rare talent et executees avec la plus grande delicatesse. Dans 
d’autres pieces, tels que cabarets et vases, quelques legeres teintes de couleurs variees, relevees 
de dorures artistement menagees, produisaient un effet charmant. Nous ne devons pas non plus 
passer sous silence les tasses, etc., executees en p&te sur pate sous email par Grely, empreintes du 
plus haut caractere artistique, et dhme grande originalite de dessin. 

C’est a la judicieuse direction de M. Ebelman, secondee des rares talents de Messieurs 
J. Feuchere et Dieterle, que sont principalement dus, les rapides progres et les admirables 
resultats obtenus dans ce style. M. Binns, si capable, par son gout naturel et ses conuaissauces 
pratiques, de prononcer un jugement en cette matiere, dit, dans le " Practical Mechanics’ Journal,” 
l 1 ' novembre 1862, que “la plus importante des nouveautes produites par la manufacture de Sevres, 
est la riche variete des porcelaines celadon, appelees Celadon changeant. Le fond en est d’un 
ton de chocolat clair, qui change en une teinte rosde sous un certain angle de lumiere. La 
transparence de la pate, qui laisse voir en partie le celadon qu’elle couvre, produit un elfet d’un 
moelleux charmant, releve encore par la beaute de Fdmail qui recouvre Fensemble. De toutes 
les porcelaines exposees dans le Palais de FIndustrie, il n’en est aucune que l’on puisse comparer 
a celle que nous venous de decrire, et cela surtout, parce que les conditions sous lesquelles 
la manufacture de Sevres est exploitee, sont differentes de toute autre. Science, art, progres, 
sont les trois mots qui caracterisent la collection des produits de cette manufacture. On dit 
que la Manufacture Imperiale de Sevres est exploitee a une perte annuelle, pour le pays, de 
huit mille livres sterling. Nous maintenons qu’une telle perte est un profit immense pour la 
nation; car, si pour cette somme, le peuple franpais pent avoir sous les yeux de pareilles 
lepons sur les sciences et les arts, auxquels se rattache une des plus import-antes branches de 
l’iudustrie nationale, c’est un prix fort modere pom’ un tel avantage.” Il faut admettre, certaine- 
ment, qu’un patronage exerce de cette maniere par le gouvernement, ne peut qu’clever le gout 
national et ameliorer les manufactures ; mais nous craignons fort que ce systeme ne sera jamais 
introduit dans notre pays. 
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PLATE 13. 


CHALCEDONY-AGATE VASES, 

BY SALVIATI, VENICE. 


A NTONIO SALVIATI, advocate and doctor of law, has, with great energy and perseverance, 
established at Venice a manufactory of glass, mosaic, &c., which promises to have a wide 
extension and development. Our illustration will serve to give some idea of the nature of the 
chalcedony-agate ware in metal filigree mounts, of which he is the producer. The examples 
we have chosen are set in silver and silver-gilt filigree-work: height about twenty inches; 
varying in price from 35 to 50 guineas each. 

The discovery of the old Venetian schmelze glass, of which this material is a revival, is 
ascribed to Cristoforo Briani and Domenico Miotti, glass-workers of Murano, in the 13th or 
14th century, who were famous for them coloured beads and imitation precious stones, which, 
dining the 14th century, formed a large item in Venetian exports wherever European 

merchandise was carried. In the 16th century the application of this process had become 
extended to vases, &c., which, under the name of schmelze and schmelz Aventurine, are to be 
found in most public museums, and even private collections. "With the decline of the republic, 
this, with other secrets of vitreous art, was lost, and its successful revival is due to a 

Venetian manufacturer, Lorenzo Radi, of Murano, wdio, after twenty years of experiment, finally 
succeeded in producing what is now termed chalcedony-agate. For this and other revivals of 
the decayed glass trade of Venice, the Institute of Fine Arts at Venice awarded Radi a medal in 
1856 ; and in their Transactions it is recorded that “Lorenzo Radi, supported by a firm and tenacious 
will, and guided by the experience derived in the course of many years, during which he was 
engaged in making gold enamels for mosaics (his success in that process having obtained for 
him the large gold medal), has recently been able to introduce into the art of glass-making a 
new process, of which the traces had been lost during two centuries. He manufactures a paste, 
which, whether blown or cut, completely resembles chalcedony and the other varieties of agate, 
all of which he can make at will.” Dr. Salviati determined to give wider scope to Radi’s 

discoveries; and for this purpose, as is attested by an Imperial Commission, in 1861, “he 

abandoned a liberal profession, securing to him a distinguished and honoured position, made 
long journeys for the purpose of introducing improvements. Unassisted, and not in the possession 
of a very large capital, he has founded an establishment, increasing every day in importance. 
His own intelligence, his own disinterestedness, and the care which he has devoted to this 
new undertaking, are the best guarantees for its future improvement and continued progress.” 

“In this composition,” writes Dr. Salviati, “ the basis, like that of other enamels, is vitreous; 
but it contains, in addition, a large quantity of metallic elements. It is by the difference in 
the number and in the proportion of these, as well as by the variation of their exposure to 
the action of fire, that we obtain the quantity, quality, and variety of tints, and, consequently, 
the imitation of any species of onyx, quartz, agate, jasper, &c.” The glass-works of Venice, 
or, rather, of Murano, though sadly fallen off from their ancient celebrity, still employ numerous 
workpeople; and in addition to the recent impulse given by Radi and Salviati, we must not 
leave unmentioned the Cavaliere Bigaglia, to whom are due great improvements and an important 
development in the manufacture of all kinds of glass, especially that in which Salviati has 
distinguished himself. The Jury have signified their approbation of the productions of both 
these gentlemen by awarding to each a prize medal. We confess that in this revival of schmelze 
we missed the fine ruby glow of the old work when held up to the light, and cannot see why 
our own manufacturers do not take up the process. The composition of artificial gems and of 
schmelze glass is no secret. We read in the “Dictionarium Polygraphicum,” A.D, 1735: “In 
this glass you may imitate all the colours of Oriental precious stones, and it is, beyond doubt, 
the fairest and noblest glass of any other.” 


FLANCKE 13. 


YASES DE CALCEDOINE-AGATE, 

PAR SALVIATI, VENISE. 


ES vases represents dans la planclie oi-contre sont les productions d’Antonio Salviati, avocat 
^ et docteur en droit, proprietaire d’une manufacture de yerrerie, de mosaique, etc., qu’il est 
parvenu a etablir a Venise, a force d’energie et de perseverance, sur des bases qui promettent 
un deyeloppement aussi rapide qu’etendu. Les yases que nous avons clioisis pour notre illustration 
sont months en argent et en filigrane dore; ils sont hauts de vingt pouces environ, et varient 
en prix de 35 a 50 guinees chacun. 

La substance de ces yases est la renovation de Pancien verre de Yenise dit schmelze, 
qui a decouverte, a ce qu’on croit, au 13° me ou au 14 6rae siecle, par Cristoforo Briani et 
Domenico Miotti, yerriers de Murano, c&febres pour leurs grains de verre colories et pour leurs 
imitations de pierres precieuses, que les Y6nitiens envoyaient en grandes quantites a tous les 
marches qui offraient un debouchb aux marehandises europeennes. Au 16 6me siecle on employa la 
meme substance dans la fabrication des yases, qu’on trouve encore dans les musees publics et 
meme dans quelques collections particulieres, sous le non de schmelz et schmelz aventurine. Pendant 
la decadence de la republique, le secret de cette production s’est perdu; mais il a ete retrouve 
par Lorenzo Radi, de Murano, qui est parvenu, apres vingt ans de reclierches et d’experiences, 
a reproduire la meme substance, qui passe main tenant sous le nom de calcedoine-agate. Pour 
cette reproduction, ainsi que pour la renovation de quelques autres pro cedes des anciennes 
verreries de Yenise, M. Radi a requ, en 1856, une medaille de l’lnstitut des Beaux-Arts de 
Yenise, sur les registres duquel il est constate, que “ Lorenzo Radi, soutenu par une volonte 
ferme et tenace, et guide par une experience acquise pendant le nombre d’annees qu’il a 
employees a produire des emaux d’or pour mosaiques—procede qui lui a valu la grande medaille 
d’or, est parvenu dernierement a renouveler dans Part de la verrerie des procedes dont la 
trace avait ete perdue depuis deux siecles. M. Radi fabrique une pate, laquelle, soufS.ee ou 
taillee, ressemble parfaitement a la calcedoine et aux autres agates dont il peut imiter a volonte 
toutes les differentes varietes.” Depuis ce temps, le docteur Salviati ne s’attacha qu’a donner 
plus d’etendue aux decouvertes de Radi, et pour atteindre ce but “ il abandonna ”—nous citons 
le rapport de la commission imperiale de 1861—“son etat d’avocat, qui lui assurait une position 
distinguee et honoree, pour entreprendre de longs voyages a la recherche de nouvelles ameliorations. 
Sans Passistance de personne et sans pouvoir disposer d’un capital bien grand, il reussit neanmoins 
?i fonder un etablissement dont l’importance va en augmentant de jour en jour. Son intelligence, 
son desinteressement et les soins assidus qu’il ne cesse de donner a cette nouvelle entreprise, sont 
autant de garanties de nouveaux progres a venir et d’un deyeloppement continuel.” 

“ La base de cette composition,” dit le docteur Salviati, “ est vitreuse, de meme que celle 
des autres emaux; mais il y entre, en outre, une grande quantite d’elements metalliques; et c’est 
selon la difference du nombre et de la proportion de ces elements et selon le degre de chaleur 
auquel on les expose, qu’on obtient les differentes qualites et les varietes des nuances qui constituent 
les diverses especes d’imitations d’onyx, de quartz, d’agate, de jaspe, etc.” 

Les verreries de Yenise, ou plutot celles de Murano, bien qu’elles soient depouillees en grande 
partie de leur ancienne renommee, donnent encore de Tempioi a une grande nombre d’ouvriers; 
et elles out pris un nouvel essor, grace aux recherches de Radi et de Salviati, et par suite des 
efforts du chevalier Bigaglia, qui a apporte des ameliorations et donne un grand deyeloppement a 
la verrerie en general, et surtout a cette branche dans laquelle Salviati s’est distingue. Aussi le 
Jury a-t-il marque sa haute appreciation des services rendus par ces deux messieurs, en leur 
accordant une medaille, a Pun et a P autre. Il faut avouer cependant que nous n’ avons pas 
trouve dans cette aventurine (sehmelze) renouvelee, ce feu de vermeil eclatant qui jaillit des 
oeuvres antiques de ce genre, quand on les fait jouer a la lumiere ; cependant le procede, tel 
qu’il est, merite l’attention de nos manufacturiers, qui feraient bien de l’exploiter eux-memes. 
La composition de ce verre et des bijoux arti&ciels qu’on en fait n’est pas un secret. 
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PLATE 14. 


DAMASCENED WORK, 


BY H. MJFBESKE, PARIS 

HENRI DEERESAL is tile inventor of & style of damascening by a process winch 
is stated in the Jury Report (Glass 30) to be much cheaper than that in general 
use ; and which fixes the gold more securely than by any of the means employed up to the 
present time. “ The works which he has undertaken for the manufactory at Sevres, the arms 
and various objects which he has exhibited, give a high idea of the excellence of his process, 
and the numerous applications it is capable of receiving.” With this special approbation he 
was awarded a prize medal. 

The principal shield was about twenty inches in diameter, and on the border was inscribed, 
“Won nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini sancto tuo da gloriam; sis prsesul et custodia.” 
The tazza was studded with antique coins, having a recumbent lion at top, supporting an 
enamelled coat of arms. Besides the pieces which we have illustrated, M. Dufresne exhibited 
some magnificently damascened bowls and stands of excellent design, swords, tazze, &c. His 
process also was used in combination with some splendid pieces enamelled in the late Limoges 
style, which were executed also at Sevres, surpassing, we think, anything produced in former 
ages, especially the great salver or bowl painted by Gobert after Raffaelle, belonging to the 
Empress, a work of extraordinary artistic value. 

Italy may be said to bave monopolized the practice of the damascening art during the 
16th century; and although it is not probable but that it was practised by the great masters 
in metal-work of Spain, Germany, and Erance, we have no means of ascertaining how far that 
was the case. Only one name in connection with France can be found,—that of Cursiuet, a 
sword-cutler, in the reign of Henry IV., who, according to Labarte, gained a great reputation 
as much by the purity of his designs as by his exquisite manner of applying the gold, and 
of chasing on it in relief. This beautiful addition to ornamental metal-work has been revived 
of late years in Paris and Madrid : we are also bappy to see that our own goldsmiths, especially 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, are introducing it freely into their works, although its application 
is more suitable to iron and steel. 

Mr. Burgess gives the following account of the processes in the “ Journal of Design and 
Manufactures,” vol. iii.:—“ Damascening on iron was made by roughing the whole surface of 
the metal with a fine graver or file. The ornaments, for the most part consisting of thin threads 
of gold, were then fixed by means of pressure; the whole was afterwards burnished, which 
restored the ground, where not covered by the gold, to nearly its original polish. When the 
pattern had many solid parts and few thin Hues, only the surfaces covered by those parts were 
roughened, and the ornaments applied as before: the labour of burnishing was thus saved. Very 
often in this case the gold ornaments were in relief, and would of course require chasing after 
the pressure necessary to make them adhere. There was yet another way which was occasionally 
used. It consisted in pricking the outline only of the ornaments in such a manner as to make 
little raised teeth, to which the gold was then fixed by pressure. In the Arabian medieval 
works, the surface of the figure was cut away slightly in the middle, but much more so towards 
the edges, where it left a rabbet or undercutting. A thin piece of gold or silver of the required 
shape was then applied, its edges forced into the above-mentioned under-cutting, and by this 
means effectually secured. By another method, less general, however, the ground having been 
sunk by means of chiselling and engraving, the ornaments which were left in relief were pricked 
all fiver with a sharp-pointed instrument, and then the thin pieces of metal were fixed thereon 
by pressure.” 

Further notices of Indian damascened work will be found accompanying Plate 287, vol. III. 
of this work. 


FLAME 14. 


OBJETS DE BAMA8QUINTTBE, 


PAR H. DUl’EESNE, PARIS. 

"1 dT HENRI DUPRESNE est 1’invent eur d’un nouveau procede pour la damasquinure, que le 

* Juiy, classe 30, recommande, dans son rapport, comme etant beaucoup moins couteux que 
le procede ordinaire, et parce qu’il offre l’avantage- de fixer l’or plus solidement qu’on ne pourrait 

le faire au moyen de la methode liabituelle. “ Les ouvrages qu’il a faits pour la manufacture de 

\ 

Sevres, ainsi que les armes et les diffdrents objets qu’il avait a 1*Exposition, nous ont donne une 
grande idee de la super iorite de son procede et des nonib reuses applications dont il est susceptible.” 
Ce sont les termes de 1’approbation special e dont le Jury a accompagne la medaille decernee a 
M. Dufresne. 

Le principal bouclier avait environ vingt ponces de diametre, et sur le bord on lisait cette 
inscription: — “Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini sancto tuo da gloriam; sis pr;ns id et 
custodia.” La coupe, garnie de medailles, avait en baut un lion eoucbe supportant un ecusson 
emaillc. Outre les pieces que nous avons illustrees, M. Dufresne a expose de magnifiques bols 
et piedestaux damasquincs, des epees, des tasses, etc., d’un dessin excellent. Son procede a 
ete applique, en outre, a quelques pieces de porcelaine emaillee, fabriquees a Sevres dans le genre 
de la vieille porcelaine de Limoges, qui surpassaient, a notre avis, tout ce qui a ete produit dans 
les temps passes. La plus remarquable de ces pieces eta it la coupe peinte, d’apres Raphael, par 
Gobert et appartenant a l’lmperatrice; e’etait une oeuvre d’une valeur extraordinaire au point de 
vue artistique. 

Pendant le 16™ e siecle, l’ltalie avait le monopole de l’art de la damasquinure; mais nous 
n’avons aucune donnee positive qui puisse nous faire juger, jusqu’a quel point cet art a ete exerce 
en Espagne, en Allemagne et en Prance, quoiqu’il soit probable qu’il n’a pas ete entitlement 
neglige par les fabricants de ces pays. En Prance, nous ne trouvons que le nom de Cursinet, 
fourbisseur du temps de Henri IV, lequel, au dire de Labarte, s’etait acquis une grande reputation 
tant pour la pm 1 ete de ses dessins, que pour la maniere exquise dont il appliquait For et le 
ciselait en relief. Depuis quelques annees, ce genre d’ornement, qui reliausse si bien la beaute 
des ouvrages en metaux, est redevenu general a Paris et a Madrid; et nous constatons avec 
plaisir que nos orfevres, surtout Messieurs Hunt & Roskell, l’appliquent souvent a leurs ouvrages, 
quoique 1’usage en soit mieux adapte aux objets de fer et d’acier. 

M. Burgess donne la description suivante des differents procede s en usage parmi les 
damasquineurs, dans le troisieme volume du “Journal du Dessin et des Manufactures ” : — “ Pour 
faire la damasquinure sur le fer, on depolissait, a l’aide d’un burin ou d’une lime, toute la surface 
du metal, ou l’on appliquait ensuite, par la pression, les differents ornements, qui consistaieut, 
pour la plupart, en filets minces d’or; puis on brunissait tout le fond, pour lui rendre son premier 
lustre. Quand le dessin avait plus de parties solides que de fils minces, on s’evitait le travail du 
rebrunissage, en ne depolissant que les points ou devaient se placer ces parties solides, qu’on 
appliquait, du reste, de la meme maniere que les fils. Les ornements de ce genre etaient generale- 
ment en relief, et avaient necessairement besoin d’etre ciseles apres avoir etc fixes au moyen de 
la pression. Quelquefois on changeait de procede, en trapant les contours du dessin par des piqures 
et en fixant l’or sur cette ligne denteRe. Dans les damasquinures arabes du moyen-age, on faisait 
une feuillure legere au milieu de Tornement, et d’autres plus fortes aux bords; puis on foiyait 
dans ces feuillures de petits morceaux d’or ou d’argent, qui servaient a river le m6tal fermement. 
Une autre metbode, moins usitee, etait celle de graver et de ciseler le fond, laissant en relief les 
ornements, qu’on piquait a l’aide d’un outil poiutu, pour pouvoir mieux fixer les morceaux de 
metal au moyen de la pression.” 

Les remarques sur la damasquinure indienne se trouvent au troisieme volume de cet ouvrage, 
planche 287. 
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PLATE 15. 


ORNAMENTAL CAST-IRON PANEL, 


FROM MUHLHEIM, PRUSSIA. 


^HIS specimen of casting was exhibited by the Friedrich Wilhelm’s Joint-Stock Company for 
Mining, &c., at Muhlheim, on the Ruhr, near Diisseldorf, and had not been touched or dressed 
after coming from the blast-furnace. It was a very good example of the excellence to which 
casting in iron has now attained; so much so, as, in many cases, to afford little need for chasing 
or tooling, as was evinced also by some remarkably fine examples of castings from natural objects,— 
leaves, fruit, &c., by the Coalbrookdale Company; and by some animals from the foundry of 

Messrs. Kennard & Co. For artistic design, however, we saw none to surpass the one chosen for 
illustration. 


The character of the design is thoroughly German, and is founded on the style practised by several 
of the petits maUres of the 16th and 17th centuries, pervaded, however, with a medieval feeling, 
and of an exceedingly rich and elaborate nature. Its height is about 2 feet 2 inches, and it was 
exhibited with another smaller open-worked panel in the Renaissance style, containing an allegorical 
figure of Architecture. Much has been done in this country within the last ten years towards 
attaining that excellence of design and execution which certainly some time back eminently 
distinguished the productions of France, Belgium, Austria, and Prussia. “The iron castings 
from those countries,” it is stated in the Report for 1851, “display a sharpness, cleanness, and 
closeness of texture, and a good taste and intelligence in design, which afford much reason to doubt 
whether any pre-eminence can be accorded to this country, except so far as mere quantity is 
concerned.” And again, “ The average merit of British iron castings of an ornamental kind is lower 
than that of France or Prussia; and it will probably be found that the pre-eminence of those 
countries is due rather to the employment of better artists for the preparation of designs, and 
artisans more intelligent in design, than to any superiority in the mere process of casting. In 
other respects, some of the continental nations labour under disadvantages which do not affect the 
United Kingdom; and if our iron castings are in any respect inferior, the blame rests with our 
founders, who neglect to avail themselves of all the means necessary to the perfection of their art.” 

More than ten years have passed since these remarks were made; our manufactimers have 
benefited by the advice, and largely employed some of the first designers and architects of the 
day, both for cast and wrought iron-work ; yet for merely ornamental purposes there is still a 
something wanting in our designs, when compared with those of the Continent. There is a 
play, a fancy, a variety about these which we miss in the more solid and somewhat monotonous 
character of our own productions ; and it is precisely in cast iron that this richness, even exuberance 
of fancy, is admissible; for the material is ductile, and to be moulded, without injury to its nature, 
into the most complicated designs that moulds may produce. For this purpose, a purely architec¬ 
tural education, or even that of our Schools of Design, is too restricted within certain limits, bound 
to certain dogmas, and trammelled by set ideas. We would refer our designers to such suggestions, full 
of fancy and character, as are to be found in the works of Hendric Goltzius, Noel Gamier, Virgilius 
Solis, Giovanni Andrea, Theodore de Bry, Stephanus de Laulne, Blondus, and numerous other 
excellent designers in the Cisalpine Renaissance style, besides Israel van Mechenen, Lucas Cranach, 
the Schons, Wohlgemuth, Aldegraver, and the clever designers of the 15th and 16th centuries. But 
more especially' would we recommend a tour throughout Germany. There, in the churches and 
museums, may be seen and studied some of the finest specimens of the smith’s and founder’s arts. 
France and Holland, with a few exceptions, and England also, have suffered, during revolutions and 
wars, the loss of most of their best pieces; but if circumstances admit, the student will find all he can 
desire in Germany, of a very peculiar and very good class, both for design and execution, to which 
we would strongly direct his attention. 


PLANCHE 15. 


PAMEAU D’OENEMENT M FONTE DE FEE, 

DE MULHEIM, PRUSSE, 


C E bel echantillon de fonte, a ete expose par la societ-e en commandite de Friedrich. Wilhelm 
pour les mines, etc., etablie a Miilheim sur le Ruhr, pres de Diisseldorf, et n’a ete ni repasse 
ni meme retouche, apres etre sorti dn hant fourneau. C’est un tres-bon exemple de 1’excellence 
a laquelle est arrivee aujourd’hni la fonte de fer; au point que dans beaucoup de cas, il ne reste 
que fort pen a faire au burin ou a la lime, comme le prouvent egalement nombre de snjets 
remarquables fondns d’apres nature, tels que feuilles, fruits, etc., par la Compagnie de Coalbrookdale, 
et diverges representations d’animaux, provenant de la fonderie de Messieurs Kennard & C‘ e , 
Toutefois, sous le rapport de Part, nous n’avons vu rien de superieur a celui que nous avons choisi 
pour illustration. 

Le caractere dn dessin est essentiellement Germanique, et se rattache au style en usage parmi 
quelques uns des petits maitres des l(r“ a et 17™° siecles, modifie toutefois par une nuance du moyen- 
age, et par un travail excessivement riche et soigne. La hauteur du panneau est d’environ deux 
pieds deux pouces; il etait aecompagne d’un autre panneau plus petit decoupe a jour, dans le 
style de la Renaissance, contenant une figure allegorique de PArchitecture. On a beaucoup fait depuis 
dix ans, dans ce pays, pour arriver a la superiority du dessin et de P execution, qui, il y a quelques 
annees, distinguaient d’une maniere marquee les produits de la France, de la Belgique, de PAutriche 
et de la Prusse. “ Les fontes de fer de ces pays,” dit le rapport fait en 1851, " out une hardiesse, 
une nettete et une finesse de grain, lesquelles, jointes au bon gout et a Pintelligence qui se font 
remarquer dans le dessin, nous donnent tout lieu de douter, que nous puissions accorder a 
PAngleterre, une autre superiority que celle de la quantityet plus loin, “ Le merite des fontes 
anglaises pour ornements, prises les unes dans les autres, est au-dessous de celui des produits 
de la France et de la Prusse, et Pon trouvera probablement, que la superiority de ces pays est 
due plutot a l’emploi de meilleurs artistes pour la preparation des dessins, et d’artisans plus 
intelligents dans leur execution, qua aucune superiority dans le simple procede de la fonte. 
Sous d’autres rapports, quelques unes des nations du continent out a lutter contre des difficultes 
qui ne se rencontrent pas dans la Grande Bretagne; et si nos fontes de fer se trouvent inferieures 
sous certains rapports, il faut s’en prendre a nos proprietaires de fonderies, qui negligent de 
mettre a profit tous les moyens necessaires a la perfection de cet art.” 

Plus de dix annees se sont ecoulees depuis que ces remarques out ety faites; nos fabricants en 
ont profite, et out employe quelques uns des premiers dessinateurs et architectes du temps, pom 1 
les fers forges comme pour la fonte; et pourtant, a 1’egard des objets de pm 1 ornement, manqne-t-il 
encore quelque chose a nos produits, compares a ceux du continent. Il y a une aisance, une 
imagination, une variety dans ceux-ci, que nous cherchons en vain dans les contours plus solides et 
quelque peu monotones de nos propres compositions; et c’est precisement dans la fonte de fer, 
que cette rich esse, cette exuberance meme d’imagination est surtout admissible ; car la matiere est 
ductile, et peut, sans inconvenient et sans deterioration, se couler sous les formes les plus compliquees 
que le moule puisse produire. Pom 1 arriver a ce but, une education purement arcliitecturale, ou 
meme celle de nos Ecoles de Dessin, est trop retrecie dans ses limites; liee, comme elle est, par de 
certains dogmes, et entravee par de certaines idees fixes. Nous renverrons nos dessinateurs a ces 
donnees pleines de force et d’originality, que 1’on trouve dans les ouvrages de Hendric Goltzius, 
Noel Gamier, Virgilius Solis, Giovanni Andrea, Theodore de Brie, Etienne de Laulne, Blondus, et 
de bon nombre d’autres excellents dessinateurs dans le style de la Renaissance cisalpine, sans parler 
d’Israel van Mechenen, de Lucas Cranach, des Schons, de Wohlgemuth, d’Aldegraver, et des 
excellents dessinateurs des 15 tme et 16 &me siecles. Mais nous leur recommanderons surtout un tour 
en Allemagne. C’est la, que les yglises et les musees offrent, au fondeur comme au forger on, les 
etudes qui ont le plus de rapport a leur art. La France et la Hollande, a quelques exceptions pres, 
et 1’Angleterre elle-meme, ont eu a soufirir des revolutions et des guerres, qui ont cause la destruction 
de la majeure partie de leurs plus belles pieces; tandis qu’en Allemagne, ceux qui veulent 
apprendre, trouveront tout ce qu’ils peuvent dcsirer dans im genre supyrieur et tout particular, 
tant pour le dessin que pour Texecution, et que nous ne saurions trop leur recommander. 
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PLATE 1G. 


INDIAN AETICLES OE STATE AND PEESOIAL USE. 

rpHE principal portion of the background in this group is formed by a green worked muslin 
J- shawl from Dacca. The central semicircle is part of a gold and silver chulmr, or embroidered 
table-cover, from Ahmedabad, The state umbrella, richly ornamented with gold bullion 
embroidery, was from Umritsur. The small peacock-feather fan was contributed by the Bombay 
committee; and the large silver-handled fan by Sir Jung Bahadoor, of JSTepaul. The gold- 
embroidered topee, or native state cap, was forwarded from Lucknow by the Nawab Shurfood 
Dowlab. The wooden clog, inlaid with copper, was made at Bareilly; and the embroidered 
leather riding-boot, worked at Khyrpoor, Sinde, belonged to H. IL Meer Ali Moor ad. 

Dacca, in Bengal, has long been celebrated for its embroideries, in muslin especially; and 
Mr. Taylor, in his “ Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture of Dacca,” 
says that “ muslins, net fabrics, and woollen shawls and scarfs, are embroidered with silk, gold 
and silver thread, and with the wings of the beetle.” The manner of working is thus described 
by him:—“ The cloth (or net) is stretched out in a horizontal bamboo frame of rude 
construction, raised about two feet from tlie ground ; and the figures intended to be worked or 
embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, who are generally Hindu painters. On woollen 
cloths the outlines are traced with chalk, and on muslin with pencil, and the copy of the design 
is copied from coloured drawings. The embroiderers, seated upon the floor around the frame, 
ply the needle, which, it may be remarked, they do not draw towards, but, on the contrary, 
push from them, as is the case with all the native sewers in India. In place of scissors they 
commonly use a piece of glass or chinaware to cut the threads. Like the darners, the embroiderers 
are a distinct society, or Mahomedan guild of artisans. The different branches of needlework in 
India,” he adds, “ are chiefly practised by men, and are carried on as distinct trades.” 

Abmedabad, formerly the Mahomedan capital of the province of Guzerat, was celebrated for 
its manufactures until it became subject to the Mabratta chiefs in the 18th century. It has, 
however, regained somewhat of its ancient prosperity under British rule, and its embroideries show 
that the Mahomedan hand has not yet lost its cunning. 

The large state umbrella from Umritsur, with silver-plated stick, was a fine specimen of 
Oriental magnificence. The umbrella or parasol, either of wbicli terms means sun-shade, is a 
classic appanage of royalty in the East. Mr. Layard, in bis work on Hineveb, tells us that 

“ the parasol was generally carried over the king in time of peace, and sometimes in war. In 

shape it resembled very closely those now in common use ; but it was always seen open in 
the sculptures. It was edged with tassels, and was usually adorned at the top by a flower, or 
some other ornament. On the later bas-reliefs, a long piece of embroidered linen or silk, 
falling from one side like a curtain, appears to screen the king completely from the sun. The 
parasol was reserved exclusively for the monarch, and is never represented as borne over any 
other person.” 

This description, although referring to some 1,000 years before our era, applies very well 
to our illustration. As a canopy of state, the use of the umbrella appears to have been general 
in southern Europe from a very early period. It is found in the ceremonials of the Byzantine 
Church j it was borne over the Host in processions ; it formed part of the pontifical regalia ; 
and about A.D. 1179, when Pope Alexander III. took refuge in Venice from the Emperor 

Frederick I., he bestowed on Sebastian Zani, the doge, and his successors, the privilege of 

placing the pontifical parasol over their armorial ensigns. 

M. Biot, in a translation of the Tcheou-Si,t or Bites of Tchoou, shows that a canopy of 
umbrella form was spread over the imperial car in the early part ol the 12th century. The 
staff supporting this covering consisted of two parts, the upper one being a rod three-tenths of 
a Chinese foot in circumference, and the lower a tube six-tentlis in circumference, into which tlie 
upper half was capable of sliding, 

Tlie remaining subjects evince that love of and taste for decoration, as applied to objects of 
personal use, wbicli distinguish the Oriental from the European, and which, carried out on a royal 
scale, give such a gorgeous richness to the courts of Oriental princes. 

^ A custom still adhered to iu the Cathedral of Avignon. 

t Le Tcheou-Si, ou Kits des Tcheou, traduit par feu Edouard Biot. Pans, 1851. 


FLANOHE 16, 


OBJETS IXDIEXS D’APPAEAT ET POUR USAGE PERSONNEL 

A section principale dn fond dn groupe illustre ci-contre, represente un chale vert en mousseline 
brodee de Dacca. Le dessin semi-circulaire, an centre, est une portion d’un clmkur, ou 
tapis de table, brode en or et argent, d’Ahmedabad. L’ombrelle d’apparat, ricliement omfe de 
broderie en bouillons d’or, vient d’Umritsur. Le petit eventail en plumes de paon a ete envoye 
par le comite de Bombay; et le grand eventail a manche d’argent, par Sir Jung Babadoor, de 
Ndpaul. Le topee, ou bonnet d’apparat, brode d’or, a Ate expedie de Lucknow par le Nawab 
Sliurfood Dowlab. Le sabot de bois, incrust de cuivre, a ete fait a Bareilly; la botte a 
1’ecuyere, en cuir brode, fabriquee a Kyrpoor, Sinde, appartenait a H. H. Meer Ali Moorad. 

Dacca, en Bengale, est depuis longtemps celebre surtout pour ses broderies de mousseline. 
M. Taylor, dans son “ Bapport descriptif et historique des Fabriques de Coton de Dacca,” nous 
apprend, qu’on y brode la toile, les filets, les chales et les dcliarpes de laine, avec de la soie, des 
fils d’or et d’argent et me me avec les ailes des scarabees. Le meme auteur donne la description 
suivante de ce genre de broderie : — “ Sur un metier horizontal, grossierement construit de bambou, 
s’elevant a deux pieds du sol, on intend l’etoffe (ou filet), sur laquelle des peintres hindous dessinent 
les figures qu’on veut broder. Si c’est une etoffe de laine, on marque les contours a la craie, 
tandis que sur la mousseline, on les trace au crayon, et le reste est copie d’apres des dessins 
colores. Puis, les brodeurs, assis par terre, commencent a ma-nier 1’aiguille, ce qu’ils font, soit dit 
en passant, non pas en attirant F aiguille a eux, mais en la repoussant,—maniere de travailler qui 
est co mm une a tous les couturiers indigenes des In des. Au lieu de ciseaux, ils se servent d’un 
morceau de verre ou de faience, pour tranclier le fil. De meme que les ravaudeurs, les brodeurs 
forment une societe a part, ou corporation d’artisans mabometans. Ce sont des bommes 
principalement, qui s’occupent des differentes branches de 1’ouvrage a Faiguille, dont cbacune 
constitue un etat distinct.” 

La ville d’Ahmedabad, autrefois la capital© de la province de Guzerat, avait etc celebre pour 
ses produits jusqu’au 18 6me siecle, epoque a laquelle elle fut assujettie par les cbefs de Maliratta. 
Sous le gouvernement britannique, elle a recouvre une par tie de son ancienne prosperity et ses 
broderies prouvent que la main des Mabometans n’a pas encore perdu sa finesse. 

La grande ombrolle d’Umritsur, a baton plaque d’argent, etait un beau specimen de la 
magnificence orientale. L’ombrelle ou parasol est, en Orient, un apanage classique de la royaute. 
M. Layard, dans son ouvrage sur Ninive, dit, que “ dans les temps de paix, et quelquefois meme 
pendant la guerre, on tenait au-dessus de la tete du roi un parasol, lequel, pour la forme, 
ressemblait d’assez pres a ceux qui sont en usage de nos jours. II etait generalement borde de 
glands, et portait, en haut, une fieur ou autre ornement. Sur les bas-reliefs plus recents, on en 
voit qui out, d’un cote, un long morceau d’etoffe brodde, formant rideau qui paraissait destine a 
abriter le roi completement contre le soleil. Le parasol etait resent exclusivement a 1’usage 
du monarque, et il n’existe pas de representation d’un autre personnage au-dessus duquel on 
portat un parasol.” 

Cette description, quoiqu’elle ait rapport a une epoque anterieure de 1000 ans environ a Vbre 
chr6tienne, s’adapte parfaitement a notre illustration. A une epoque tres-reculee, l’usage etait 

general, au sud de 1’Europe, de porter un parasol en guise de dais d’apparat. On le voyait 

figurer dans les ceremonies de 1’eglise byzantine; dans les processions on le portait au-dessus de 
l’liostie;* il faisait partie des insignes de la papaute; et, en 1179, lorsque le pape, fuyant devant 
1’empereur Frederic I cr , cbercba un refuge a Yenise, il accorda au doge Sebastien Zani, et a ses 
successeurs, le privilege de placer le parasol pontifical au-dessus de leurs armes. 

M. Biot, dans sa traduction de “ Tcbeou-Si,f ou Bits des Tcbeou,” nous apprend qu’au 
commencement du 12™ e siecle, le chariot de l’empereur etait surmonte d’un dais ayant la forme 

d’un parasol. Le baton qui le soutenait, se composait de deux parties, et celle d’en baut, ayant 

une circonference de trois-dixiemes d’un pied de Chine, pouvait descendre et glisser dans la partie 
inferieure, qui formait un tuyau de six-dixiemes de cuconference. 

Les autres objets represents mettent en evidence ce gout et cette predilection pour le faste 
dans les articles destines a l’usage personnel, qui distinguent les Orientaux des Europeens. C’est 
cette pompe deployee sur une grande ecbelle princiere, qui prete aux cours orientates leur ricbesse 
somptueuse et eblouissaute. 

* Uue coutume qu’on observe encore a la catliedrale d J Avignon, 
t Le Tclieou-Si, ou Bits des Tcbeou, traduit par feu Edouard Biot. Paris, 1851. 
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PLATE 17. 


CASH-BOX AND ALBUM-COVER, 

BY A. KLEIN, VIENNA. 


’TJTLENNA obtains yearly an increasing celebrity in fancy work of the class we have illustrated. 

The money-box was about thirteen inches long, and was composed of brass and leather; 
when closed, the numerous steel springs with which it was furnished rendered it impregnable 
without the key. The album-cover was the property of Baron Sina, the Viennese banker, and 
consisted of metal-work, chased and gilt, studded with emeralds, on a velvet ground. Both 
were favourable specimens of the style of decoration in favour with the manufacturers of Vienna; 
and the ornamental open cut-work of the box was especially deserving of credit. 

Mr. Schmitt informs us that “Vienna is nearly the only place in the Austrian empire where 
articles in this class are manufactured, partly in some few extensive establishments, partly by a 
numerous class of tradesmen. The productions of this industry, but recently established, pass 
from the hands of the manufacturers into those of a class of shopkeepers, known under the general 
denomination of ‘traders in Nuremberg articles.* Case-makers, bookbinders, harness - makers, 
turners, cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, and workers in metal, are employed in producing the 
endless varieties of fancy articles, sent in all directions from Vienna for inland consumption, and 
latterly, also, for export. Fancy leather articles (as porte-monnaies, cigar-cases, &c.), wooden 
chests of every description, adorned and inlaid with bronze, and carved wooden frames for 
photographic visiting-cards, have gained considerable importance. The number employed in these 
branches of industry has increased to 5,000, producing every year an average value of nearly four 
millions of florins.* 5 

Mr. Klein, whose works we have illustrated, is an example of what may be effected by 
energy and perseverance. He commenced business in 1846 with a fund of 25 florins. He soon 
made himself remarkable at Vienna by his manufacture of “ objets de luxe,** and received 
bronze medals at Leipsic and Munich, a silver medal at Paris in 1855, and a medal in the late 
Exhibition. At present he gives occupation to as many as 300 artisans, leather-workers, book¬ 
binders, purse-makers, joiners, workers in bronze and steel, chasers, carvers, engravers, &c., and 
has branch establishments in Paris, Ber lin , and Milan. 

Other noticeable manufacturers of this class were Krebs, whose productions were characterized 
by good and tasteful workmanship; Neiber & Breiter, excellent for articles in leather; and 
Tlieyer, whose boxes, ink stands, &c., composed chiefly of marble inlay on wood, were marked by 
solid workmanship and good taste. Nor should we omit Mannstein, whose portable furniture, 
all parts of which would take to pieces, obtained a medal. Rodek, and Breul, and Rosenberg, 
who also exhibited remarkably cleverly-designed and good articles, were, we believe, not strictly 
manufacturers, but nevertheless, were each awarded a medal by the Jury. 

Leaving out of consideration the mining industry of the Alpine and Carpathian districts, 
the glass manufacture of Bohemia, the linen manufacture in the valleys of the Giant (Riesen 
Gebirge), Sudetes, and Carpathian Mountains, carried on as an additional occupation in connection 
with agricultural pursuits, the silk and glass trades of Lombardy and Venice, and cloth-weaving 
transplanted from Lausitz to Bohemia at the end of the 17th century, the development of a 
comprehensive and organized factory system in the Austrian dominions may be said to date from 
the beginning of the present century. But it is from about the year 1830 that the progress in 
general manufactures has been most marked and rapid ; and, since the introduction of railroads, 
amended tariffs, and freer intercommunication, Austria, which exported in manufactures destined 
for immediate use seventy-eight millions of florins* worth in 1852, exported in 1861 to the 
amount of one hundred and forty milli ons of florins; the imports of such manufactures 
amounting only to thirty-six millions of florins. 

Vienna, situated on the most important river of the country, and with extensive direct 
communication to all parts, has naturally become the first city for the staple manufactures of 
the empire. Immense consumption of the most varied products, and a brisk sale of its own 
manufactures, especially fashionable fabrics and fancy articles, have also tended to make it the 
first industrial place of the empire ; more than two-thirds of the value of the Lower Austrian 
manufactures falling to the share of Vienna. 



PLANCHE 17. 


CASSETTE ET COIIYERTURE D’ALBITM, 

PAR A. KLEIN, VIENNE. 


L A ville de Yienne acquiert, tons les ans, de nouveaux titres a la juste c<fiebrite dont elle 
jouit pour la fabrication d’objets de fantaisie, dans le genre de ceux que nous avons 
illustres dans la plancbe ci-contre. La cassette, longue d’environ treize pouces, etait en laiton 
et cuir. La couverture d ! album appartenait an baron feina, banquier de Yienne, et elle etait 
decoree de metal cisele, dore et garni d’emeraudes, sur un fond de velours. L’un et 1’autre de 
ces objets dtaient d’excellents specimens du genre d ornement en vogue parmi les fabricants de 
Yienne. Les decorations, travailldes a jour sur la cassette, etaieut surtout dignes d’eloges. 

M. Scbmitt nous informe, que "Yienne est la seuie ville de Y empire autricbien, ou Ton 
fabrique des articles de cette espbce. Ils sortent des grandes fabriques, pen nombreuses du 
reste, dtablies dans la ville, ou des ateliers particuliers- d’un nombre de commer^ants. Les 
produits de cette industrie se vendent dans les magasins des “ commernants en articles de 
Nuremberg,” comme on les appelle. Les fabricants d’dtuis, les relieurs, les barnacbeurs, les toumeurs, 
les ebenistes, les sculpteurs en bois et les artisans en metaux founds sent une variete infinie 
d’objets de fantaisie, qu’on expedie dans toutes les directions, pour la consommation a 1 interieur; 
et, depuis quel que temps, on on exporte uno partie a 1 etranger. Les objets de fantaisie en cuir, 
tels que porte-monnaie, etuis a cigares, etc., les boites en bois, de toute sorte, ornees de bronze, 
et les cadres de bois sculpte pour les cartes de visite photograpbiques forment une brancbe 
d’Industrie tres-importante. Le nombre d’ouvriers employes a ce genre d’ouvrages est de 5,000, 
et le montant de la production annuelle est dvaluee a quatre milbons de florins.” 

M. Klein, dont nous avons cboisi les ouvrages pour notre illustration, est un exemple de 
ce qu’on peut accomplir a force d’energie et de perseverance. H commenya son commerce en 
1846, avec un capital de 25 florins; mais il ne tarda pas a se faire remarquer par ses productions 
en fait d’objets de luxe, qui lui ont valu des medailles de bronze a Leipsic et a Munich, une 
medaille d’argent a l’Exposition de 1855 a Paris, et une medaille a la demise Exposition de 1862. 
M. Klein emploie actuellement BOO artisans, parmi lesquels il y a des ouvriers en cuir, des relieurs, 
des fabricants de bourses, des ebenistes, des ouvriers en metaux, des ciseleurs, des sculpteurs, des 
graveurs, etc.; et il a des succursales de son etablissement a Paris, a Berlin et a Milan. 

Parmi les autres fabricants de ce genre nous avons remarque: Krebs, dont les ouvrages parfaite- 
ment finis portent le cachet du bon gout; Neiber & Breiter, qui excellent dans les objets on cub , 
Theyer, qui avait exposd des boites et des encriers de bois incrustcs de marbre, d’un gout et d’un 
travail parfaits. N’oublions pas Mannstein, qui a obtenu une medaille pour ses meubles portables, 
dont on pouvait demonter cbaque piece. Bodek, et Breul et Rosenberg ont eu quelques objets d un 
dessin remarquable. Le Jury leur a decerne ime medaille, quoiqu’ils ne soient pas fabricants, 
dans V acceptation stricte du mot. 

L’exploitation des mines dans les Alpes et dans les Oarpatbes, les fabriques de verrerie de 
la Boheme, la fabrication de toiles, dont les habitants des Monts-Geants, Sudetes et Carpathes 
s’occupent en meme temps que de leurs travaux d’agriculture, le commerce des soies et de la 
verrerie de Lombardie et de Yenise, et la fabrication des tissus, transplantee de Lausitz en Boheme 
vers la fin du 17 6rae siecle,— remontent, il est vrai, a une epoque assez reculee; mais le systeme 
organist et regulier des fabriques ne date, dans 1’empire d’Autricbe, que du commencement de 
notre siecle. Depuis cette epoque, les manufactures n’ont fait qu’avancer dans la voie des progic^, 
qui ont ete marques et rapides, a commencer de 1830. Grace aux cbemins de fer, a la revision 
des tarifs et a T etablissement d’une communication plus fibre, 1’exportation des productions fabriqu^es 
de l’Autricbe, qui n’etait que de soixante-dix-buit millions en 1852, a atteint, en 1861, le chiffre de 
cent quarante millions de florins, tandis que 1’importation du meme genre d’objets ne se montait 
qu’a trente-six millions. 

Yienne, situee au bord du plus grand fleuve du pays, et possddant des voies de communication 
dbectes avec toutes les provinces, devint naturellement le centre des fabriques de 1’empire. 
LAcoelement facile qu’y trouvent les marcbandises de toute espece, et surtout les articles de 
mode et de fantaisie, a du contribuer a mettre cette capitale a la tfite de l’industrie de l’empire; 
et plus des deux-tiers de la valeur des produits de la Basse-Autricbe sont le partage de la ville 

de Yienne. 
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PLATE 18. 


A DELHI-EMBEOIDEEEE KASHMEEE SHAWL. 

I"F India owes to England the art and practice of good government, it has, on the other hand, 

been our instructor in many of those arts and manufactures which have tended to promote 
the prosperity of our own country ; and in none has the result been more striking than in the 
introduction of the Shawl Manufacture, and its general adoption as an important item in the 
costume of Europeans. As Calicut gave its name to calico, so Cassemire (as it is spelt in old works) 
still figures in our language as kerseymere. But the most important is beyond doubt the Kashmere 
shawl, by which a most beautiful material and exquisite style of ornament have become naturalized 
amongst us. The increase and great development of this manufacture in France and Great Britain 
especially, have not, as might have been expected, diminished the Indian trade ; for we find that 
whereas the total imports from India of Kashmere shawls was to the value of £171,709 in 1851, the 
total value in 18G1 was £851,093. Nor is this likely to decline ; for although the peculiar breeds of 
Thibet goats and sheep, from whence the wool is obtained, have been introduced into Europe and 
India, the wool in no way equals that from the native pastures ; and there is, moreover, such a 
delicacy of design and harmony of colour in the Indian manufacture, that the more original and 
striking patterns of Europe fail to supplant them in public favour. Indeed, so far from declining, 
the shawl trade (we quote the Deport of the Lahore Central Committee) “ is now by far the most 
important manufacture in the Punjaub ; but thirty years ago it was almost entirely confined to 
Kashmere. At the period alluded to, a terrible famine visited Kashmere, and in consequence, 
numbers of the shawl-weavers emigrated to the Punjaub, and settled in Umritsur, Nurpur, Dinangar, 
Tilaknath, Jelalpur, and Loodianab, in all which places the manufacture continues to flou rish. The 
best shawls of Punjaub manufacture are manufactured at Umritsur, which is also an emporium of 
the shawl trade; but none of the shawls made in the Punjaub can compete with the best sbawls 
made in Kashmere itself; first, because the Punjaub manufacturers are unable to obtain the finest 
species of wool; and secondly, by reason of tlie inferiority of the dyeing, the excellence of which in 
Kashmere is attributed to some chemical peculiarity in the water there. 

“ On receipt of the raw pashum or sliawl-wool, the first operation is that of cleaning it: this is 
done generally by women, . The best kind is cleaned with lime and water, but ordinarily the wool is 
cleaned by being shaken up with flour. The next operation is that of separating the hair from the 
pashum : this is a tedious operation, and the value of the cloth subsequently manufactured varies 
with the amount of care bestowed upon it. The wool thus cleaned and sorted is spun into thread 
with the common ‘ churka,’ or native spinning-machine: this is also an operation requiring great 
care. White pasliumea thread of the finest quality will sometimes cost as much as £2. 10s. per lb. 
The thread is next dyed, and is then ready for the loom. The shawls are divided into two great 
classes:—1. Woven Shawls, called ‘ Teliwalah.’ 2. Worked Shawls. Shawls of the former class 
are woven into separate pieces, which are, when required, sewn together with such precision that 
the seam is imperceptible : these are the most highly priced of the two. A woven shawl, made 
at Kashmere of the best materials and weighing 7 lbs., will cost in Kashmere as much as £300 : 
of this amount the cost of the material, including thread, is £30 ; the wages of labour, £100; 
miscellaneous expenses, £50 ; duty, £70.” 

The native Indian dyers profess to make over sixty different tints, but the principal and most 
usual ones are, besides white and black, red, scarlet, purple, blue, green, and yellow. And we must 
admit, however rough and unscientific their process may be, no tones of the same fulness, richness, 
and massiveness, one may almost say, of colour, are to be found in the European products; though, 
on the other hand, evident progress is being made in a novel development of the old palmette or 
pine pattern, so inseparably connected with the Kashmere shawl. This is particularly noticeable in 
the fine designs shown by the French houses of Hebert, Damiron, Bietry, and Duche, and in tlie 
exquisite drawings for patterns by Delaye, which are far beyond the Indian drawings of the same 
class, minute and good as they are. In England, Messrs. Clabbum, Sons, & Crisp, of Norwich, 
exhibited a very rich and advanced series of designs, and Paisley keeps well to the fore, as repre¬ 
sented by the firms of Forbes & Hutchinson, and I). Speirs & Co. 

Our Illustration is from a richly-embroidered shawl worked at Delhi, and exhibited by Manak 
Ckund, manufacturer, who received a medal for the excellence and variety of his contributions. 


PLANCHE 18 . 


CHILE DE OAOHEIIEE, BEODE A DELHI. 


QI l 5 In.de est redevable a 1’Angle ter re de Part et de la pratique d’un boil gouvernement, nous 
^ lui devons bien des enseignemens precieux sur bon no mb re de ces arts et manufactures qui 
ont contribue a ayancer la prosperity de notre pays; et le resultat de ces enseignemens a ete 
frappant, surtout en ce qui toucbe l’introduction de la manufacture des cliales et leur adoption 
general e comme un article important du costume europeen. L’aecroissement et le grand 
developpement de ce genre de fabrication en France et dans la Grande-Bretagne n’ont point 
diminud le commerce de l’lnde; car nous trouvons, que le total des importations de cliales 
de Cachemire, qui fut evalue a 171,709 liyres esterlins 1851, avait atteint en 1861 la yaleur 
de £351,093; et il n’y a guere de probability que cela baisse; car, quoiqu’on ait introduit 
en Europe les races particulieres de chevres et de moutons du Thibet qui fournissent la 
laine necessaire a cette fabrication, elle n’a jamais pu riyaliser ayec celle qui provient des 
paturages du pays. II y a d’ailleurs une delicatesse de dessin et une harmonie de couleurs 
dans les manufactures indiennes que les dessins plus frappants et plus originaux de 1’Europe 
ne parviendront jamais a supplanter dans la fayeur du public. Le fait est que, loin de 
baisser, le commerce des cliales (nous citons le rapport du comite central de Lahore) “ est 
actuellement la branche la plus importante des manufactures du Ptmjaub; et cependant il 
y a trente ans, ce commerce ne se faisait qu’a Cacliemire. O’est a cette epoque qu’une 
famine terrible visitant Cacliemire en fit emigrer dans le Punjaub un grand nombre de 
tisserands, qui s’etablirent a TJmritsur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelalpur et Loodianah, endroits 
ou la fabrication des cliales continue a fleurir. Les meilleurs cliales du Punjaub se fabriquent 
a tlmritsur, qui est en illume temps un entrepot central du commerce des cliales; cependant les 
cliales du Punjaub ne peuvent soutenir la concurrence avec les meilleurs cliales faits a Cachemire 
meme; d’abord parceque les manufacturers du Punjaub ne sont pas a meme d’obtenir la qualite 
de laine la plus fine, et aussi a cause de 1’inferiority de la teiuture, laquelle a atteint a Cachemire 
une perfection que Ton attribue a quelque yertu chhnique particuliere a 1’eau du lieu. 

“ La premiere operation a faire en recevant le pashum ou la laine a chide, c’est de la 

nettoyer, ce qui est fait generalement par des femmes; la meilleure qualite en est nettoyee 
avec de la cliaux et de Teau; mais d’ordinaire on nettoie la laine en la remuant avec de 
la farine; apres cela il s’agit de separer les polls du pashum, operation des plus lentes, et en 
proportion du soin qu’on y met, la toile que Ton en fabrique varie en valeur. Apres avoir 
net toy e et assorti la laine, on la file a l’aide de la ‘ churka * ou machine a filer commune 

des indigenes, ce qui exige aussi beaucoup de soin. Des fils blancs de pashum de la 

quality la plus fine coutent quelquefois jusqu’a £2. 10s. la livre. Il ne reste alors qu’a 
teindre ces fils pour les faire passer au metier. On divise les cliales en deux classes:— 
1°. Les cliales Esses, qu’on appelle ‘ TelhmlaJi .’ 2°. Les cliales ouvres. Les chides de la premiere 

classe se fabriquent en pieces separees, qu’au besoin on reunit avec une precision telle que la 
couture est imperceptible: et c’est la classe dont le prix est le plus yieve. Un chale tisse fait a 
Cachemire des meilleurs materiaux et pesant 7 livres ne coutera pas moins de £300 sur les 
lieux: mettant le coiit des materiaux, y compris le fil, a £30 ; les gages des ouvriers a £100; 
les frais divers a £50, les droits a £70.” 

Les teinturiers indigenes des Indes pretendent produire plus de soixante nuances differentes, 
dont les plus usitees sont, le blanc, le noir, 1’ecarlate, le pourpre, le bleu, le vert et le jaime; et 
quelque grossier et peu scientifique que soit leur precede, il faut avouer qu’ils produisent des tons 
de couleur d’une ampleur, d’une richesse et d’une solidite massive, porn 1 ainsi dire, comme on 
n’en trouve dans aucun des produits europeens; mais en revanche on remar que dans ceux-ci de 
grands progres faits dans le developpement nouveau donne a la palmette, dessin inseparable 
du chide de Cachemire. C’est ce qui se fait remarquer surtout dans les beaux dessins des 
maisons francaises Hebert, Damiron, Bietry et Duche, et dans les dessins exquis de Delaye, 
qui depassent de beaucoup les dessins indiens du meme genre, tout minutieux et soignes qu’ils 
sont. En Angleterre, Messieurs Clabburn, fils et Crisp, de Norwich, ont exposy une serie de dessins 
des plus riches, et Paisley, qui se maintieut sur le premier rang, etait dignement representy par 
les maisons Forbes & Hutchinson, et D. Speirs & C ie . 

Notre illustration est prise d’un cliale richement brode fait a Delhi, et expose par Manak 
Chund, manufacturier, qui a repu une medaille pour 1’excellence et la variety des objets qu’il a 
envoyes a Y Exposition. 
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PLATE 19, 


MERCURY, BY THORWALDSEN. 

rpi-IIS very beautiful life-size marble statue of Mercury, by Thorwaldson, in the possession of 
-L Lord Ashburton, is one of the most perfect productions of the great Danish sculptor. 
The precocious son of Jupiter and Maia is represented at the moment when, having played 
hundred-eyed Argus asleep, he is about to draw his sword to kill him. The slightly-parted lips, 
the bent brow, the fixed gaze, the stealthy grasp of the sword, are all excellently suggestive of the 
fatal moment when the hundred eyes of Argus shall no longer pry on the actions of Jupiter, but be 
transformed into the most beautiful ornaments of the peacock's tail, the bird of Juno. 

Berth el (Albert) Thorwaldsen was born at Copenhagen, in 1770. His father, Gottschalk 
Thorwaldsen, of Icelandic birth, was a carver in wood, principally for ships, and his mother was the 
daughter of a poor clergyman in Jutland. At a very early age, he was placed by his father in the 
Academy of Arts’ school at Copenhagen, and made such progress that, at the age of 19, lie received a 
silver medal for his bas-relief of “ Cupid Reposing.” He obtained the first gold medal at 22 years of 
®8®> <md with it the travelling studentship. Knowing his want of general education, however, he 
devoted a year or two to his intellectual advancement, and finally started for Italy on board a Danish 
frigate, in the year 1/96. His first residence was Ha pies; but, ignorant of the Italian language, and 
suffering from the maladie de pays, he sought, in 1797, his countryman Zoega, at Rome, to whom he 
had an introduction : here he executed his first statue of Jason, which received the marked praise of 
Canova, as being in “ a new and grand style.” Thomas Hope, the celebrated English merchant and 
connoisseur, hearing what Canova had said of Thorwaldsen, visited the young artist’s studio, and at 
once commissioned a marble copy of the plaster model for 800 ducats, being 200 more than the 
modest artist had demanded. Commissions now flowed in on the young Dane—but his career and 
works are too well known to need recapitulation. He died full of years and honours at Copenhagen, 
in 1844. His gifted countryman, Hans Christian Andersen, has written a fanciful morceau on an 
incident in the great sculptor’s childhood, which is thus rendered by Mrs. Ho wit t:— 

“ Listen to what the Moon said. 

“ ( Many years ago, in Copenhagen, I peeped in at the window of a poor chamber. The father 
and mother slept; but the little son slept not, I saw the flowered cotton bed-hangings move, 
and the child peeped out. I fancied at first that he was looking at the Bornholm timepiece; it was 
so beautifully painted with red and green, and a cuckoo sate on the top of it: there were heavy 
leaden weights, and the pendulum, with its sliining brass surface, went to and fro — dik, dik! but it 
was not that which he was looking at—no ; it was his mother’s spinning-wheel, which stood under 
the clock. That was the most precious piece of furniture in the whole house to the boy; but lie 
did not dare to touch it; for if he did, he got a rap on the fingers. Father and mother 
were asleep : he looked at them,—he looked at the wheel; and presently afterwards one little naked 
foot was put out of bed; another naked foot; then two little legs—thump ! stood he on the floor. 
He turned himself once round to see whether father and mother slept. Yes, that they did! and 
so he went softly, very softly — in nothing but his short little shirt — to the wheel, and began to 
spin. The cord flew off, and the wheel ran round faster than ever. I kissed his yellow hair and 
light-blue eyes : it was a lovely picture. At that moment, the mother awoke — the curtains moved 
— she looked out and thought about elves, or some other kind of little sprite. ‘ In the name of 
Jesus,’ said she, and, full of alarm, awoke her husband. He opened his eyes, rubbed them with 
Ids hands, and looked at the busy little creature. 

“ 4 ‘ It is actually Berth el, 5 said he. * * * 

tl i See, it is now many years since then. Last evening,’ continued the Moon, 4 I looked down 
upon a creek in the east coast of Zealand. Beautiful woods were there, lofty mounds, an old mansion- 
house with red walls, swans in the moat, and a little trading town, with its church among the 
apple-orchards. A fleet of boats, each bearing a torch, glided over the unruffled water; music 
sounded, a song was sung; and in the middle of one of the boats stood he whom they honoured, a 
tall strong man in a large cloak: he had blue eyes and long white hair. I knew him, and thought 
upon the poor chamber where little Berthel sat in his short shirt and spun. The wheel of Time has 
gone round; new gods have ascended from the marble. 4 Hurrah ! resounded from the boats. 

4 Hurra h for Berthel Thorwaldsen.’ 



PLANCHE 19. 


HERCURE, PAR THORWALDSEN. 

C ETTE magnifique statue en marbre, de grandeur naturelle, par Tkorwaldsen, et appartenant 
a lord Ashburton, est une des plus remarquables compositions du grand sculpteur 
danois. 

Bertliel (Albert) Tkorwaldsen naquit a Oopenkague en 1770. Son pfere, Gottsckalk Tkorwaldsen, 
Islandais de naissance, etait sculpteur en bois, principalement pour les navires, et sa mere etait 
fille d’un pauvre cure du Jutland. Son pere le platja de bonne keure a 1 ecole des Arts de 
Oopenkague, ou il fit de tels progres, qu’a 19 ans il obtint une medaille d argent pour son bas- 
relief de “ Cupidon se rep os ant.” A 22 ans il remporta la premiere medaille d’or; ce qui lui 
valut le privilege de continuer ses etudes artistiques a l’etranger aux frais du gouvernement. 
Toutefois, comprenant que son education avait etd negligee, il consacra environ deux annees a 
1’etude, et s’embarqua enfin pour I’ltalie en 1796, sur une fregate danoise. Il se fixa d abort! a 
Naples; mais, ne sacliant pas la langue italienne, et se sentant pris du mal du pays, il vint en 
1797 a Rome trouver son compatriote Zoega, pour qui il avait une lettre de recommendation. C est 
la qu’il executa sa premiere statue de Jason, dont Oanova lui-meme fit un eloge remarquable, en 
disaut qu’elle etait d’un “ style grandiose et nouveau.” Thomas Hope, celebre negociant anglais, 
et grand connaisseur, ayant appris ce que Oanova avait dit de Tkorwaldsen, vint voir le jeune 
artiste dans son atelier, et lui commanda immediatement, une copie en marbre du modele. 
Les com man des arriverent alors en foule au jeune Danois;—-mais sa c-arriere et ses travaux sont 
trop bien oomras pour avoir besom d’etre recapitules ici. Il mourut, charge d’annees et 
d’konneurs, a Oopenkague, en 1844. Le celebre Hans Christian Anderson, son compatriote, a 
compose sur un incident de 1 ’enfance du grand sculpteur, un morceau plein d imagination, que 
Mrs. Ho watt a rendu de la maniere suivante. 

“ Ecoutez ce qu’a dit la Lune. 

“ ‘ H y a bien des annees qu’a Copenhague, je regardai a travers la fenetre, dans une pauvre 
chambrette. Le pere et la mere dormaient; mais le petit gargon ne dormait pas. Je vis s’agiter 
les ricleaux d’indienne qui entouraient le lit et la tete d’un enfant s’y fit voir. Je crus d’abord 
qu’il regardait la pendule de Bornholm, si brillante de peintures rouge et verte et surmontee d un 
coucou, avec ses deux lourds poids de plomb et son long balancier ter mine pai un fiblouissant 
disque de cuivre, qui allait et venait si regulierement en faisant tic, tac; tic, tac ! AI ais ce n etait 
pas 5 a qu’il regardait—non; c’etait le rouet de sa mere place sous la pendule. Pour lc petit 
garpon ce rouet etait le meuble le plus precieux de toute la maison; mais il n osait y toucher, cai 
s’il s’y kasardait, il recevait un coup sec sur les doigts, Le pere et la mere dormaient. Il les 
regardait; puis il regardait le rouet; peu apres un petit pied nu sortit du lit, puis un auti e 
pied nu; puis les deux jambes; puis—pan! voila 1 ’enfant sur le planclier. Il se retourne encore 
pour voir si son pere et sa mere dormaient veritablement;—mais, oui! feans le moindre doute 
ils dormaient, H s’avance alors tout doucement, tout doucement, n’ayant que sa petite chemise 
courte pour tout vetement. Il attrape le rouet et se met a filer. La corde part et le rouet va 
comme le vent. Je baisai sa clievelure blonde et ses doux yeux bleu-clair, car c etait un lavissant 
tableau. En ce moment la mere s’eveille et regarde autour d’elle, revant de gnomes ou d auties 
petits lutins. ‘Au nom de Jesus,’ s’eerie-t-elle, en poussant son mari, qui se frotte les yeux, se 
reveille et reste tout stupefait a regarder le petit fileur ardent a son ouvrage. 

“ “Mais e’est vraiment notre Bertliel, dit-il.’ * * * 

“ ( Yoyez maintenant; bien des annees se sont ecoulees depuis lors; et kier au soir je passais 
sur line petite baie des cotes de la Zelande; de beaux bois se montraient derriere, on voyait aussi 
de kautes collines et un vieux chateau en briques rouges, avec des cygnes dans les fosses, puis une 
petite ville commerfante, avec son eglise au milieu des vergers. __ Hne flotte de petites barques, 
portant ckacune une tor eke, glissaient sur la surface unie de I’eau; la musique et les chants 
se faisaient entendre, et debout sur Tun des bateaux on voyait l’komme en l’honneur de qui 
se donnait la fete,—un komme grand, aux fortes ^paules, enveloppe dans un manteau; il a^ait 
encore ces doux yeux bleu-clair, mais sa chevelure n’etait plus blonde, mais longue et blanche. 
Je le reconnus et je me rappelai la pauvre chambre, ou j’avals vu le petit Berth el assis dans 
sa chemise courte au rouet de sa nRre. La roue du temps a continue sa rotation; de nouveaux 
dieux sont sortis du marbre. 

(£ (4 Vi vat,’ s’ecriait-on de toutes les barques; £ Vive Bertliel Tkorwaldsen.’ 
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PLATE 20. 


METAL-WOEK, 

BY MESSES, J. HARDMAN & C0„ BIRMINGHAM, AND MR, KEITH, LONDON. 


KEITH, who was an exhibitor in Class 33 (precious metal work), obtained a medal for 
the “excellence of manufacture and general merit” of his church plate. Mr. Keith has 
long been favourably known as a goldsmith for ecclesiastical subjects, and being practically 

acquainted with all the mysteries of his craft, his productions are characterized by an unusual 
amount of finish and strength. 

We have selected for illustration No. 5, a chalice designed by D. Butterfield, Esq., silver- 
gilt, about 9-J inches high. It is studded with carbuncles and diamonds, the lower portion of 
the bowl being ornamented in hard enamel in one piece, and the stand enriched with the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, and the Four Evangelists, with their usual emblems, in relief. 
Tiie rim of the stand is perforated with trefoils, &c. Every piece of this chalice is made 
separately, and fitted together without solder,—an instance of great excellence of workmanship. 
It belongs to All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 

The silver-gilt chalice, No. 6, was presented by subscription to the Bishop of Brechin, and 
was executed from a design by G. Street, Esq. It is studded with carbuncles, rubies, pearls, 
turquoises, and amethysts, and the stand is enriched with filigree ornament on enamel: it bears 
the inscription, “ Cahcem salutaris accipiam, et nomen Domini invocabo.” 

Mr. Keith also exhibited several other well-designed chalices. A fine pair of wrought latten- 
gilt candlesticks, originally designed by Mr, Butterfield for St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
and a large collection of alms-dishes, cruets, &c. Besides his honours in 1862, Mr. Keith 
received a prize medal in 1851, and two premiums for his works in the same year from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, 

Messrs. J. Hardman & Co. contributed a number of beautiful specimens in iron and brass- 
work (see Plates 75 and 166), besides a fine collection of objects for ecclesiastical and domestic 
use; from which we have chosen (No. 1) a Sacramental flagon of ruby glass, with silver-gilt 
mounts, studded with aqua-marines, carbuncles, and amethysts, surmounted by the emblematic 
pelican* feeding her young. This piece was purchased for the South Kensington Museum. 

No. 2. An aims-dish, part gilt and part oxydized, having the head of Solomon in the centre, 
with the text, “Give, and justify thy soul.” 

No. 3. A silver-gilt chahce, engraved and set with enamels and precious stones. On the 
foot are groups in enamel of sacrifices from the Old Law, as types of the great sacrifice of 
the Crucifixion; and the bowl is enriched with cherubim in enamel. 

No. 4. A jewel-casket of wrought steel, ornamented with rose-stems, leaves, and flowers, 
parcel gilt. 

The reputation of Messrs. Hardman & Co. for ecclesiastical work has been long established, 
and their contributions sustained their well-deserved good name, not only in objects for church 
purposes, but for domestic use. We particularly noticed as worthy of praise their lamps, inkstands, 
candlesticks, &c., and a tea-service in the style of the loth century. They also exhibited some 
jewellery in the Mediaeval style, chased and enamelled, of the same class as that originally 
designed for them by the late Welby Pugin. The various objects were beautifully executed, but 
somewhat monotonous in character. There is scope for a greater variety of design in Mediaeval 
jewellery. 


* According to old tradition, the young of the pelican are bom dead: the cock bird, and not the hen, 
opening hia breast with his beak, drops blood on each of the brood, who then come to life, and so are fed. 
The doctrinal emblem contained herein is evident. 


PLANCHE 20. 


OBJETS EN METAEX, 

PAB MM. J. HARMAN & CI», BIRMINGHAM, ET M. KEITH, LONDRES. 

X B Jury de la classe 33 (objets en mdtaux pr4cieux) a d6cern6 a M. Keith uue medaille pour 
“ l’excellence de la fabrication et le nitrite de son orfevrerie d’eglise en general.” M. Keith 
est favorablement connu depuis longtemps pour sa sp6cialit6 dans ce genre; et comme il est 
parfaitement verse dans tous les my stores de son art, il sait donner a ses productions, d’un fini 
parfait, un caractere artistique tout particulier. 

Nous avons illustre (n° 5) un calice en vermeil, de neuf pouces et demi environ de hauteur, 
dessine par M. D. Butterfield; la surface est parsemee d’escarboucles et de diamants, et la 
partie inferieure du bol est double d’un email dur en une seule piece; le pied, decore de dessins en 
relief, representant la cene, le crucifiment et les quatre evangelistes avec lours emblemes ordinaires, 
a des bords ornes d’un dessin a jour representant des trefles, etc. Toutes les parties de cette piece 
faites separement, sont jointes ensemble sans soudure,—ce qui exige une grande perfection de travail. 
Ce calice appartient a l’eglise de Tous-Saints, Margaret-street. 

Le calice en vermeil (n° 6), execute d’apres un dessin de M. Gr. Street, a ete donne en present 
a 1’eveque de Brechin. Il est par seme d’escarboucles, de rubis, de perles, de turquoises et 
d’amethystes, et le pied est ornc de filigrane sur email. Sur le calice on lit l’inscription suivante : — 
“ Calicem salutaris accipiam, et nomen Domini invocabo.” 

M. Keith avait anssi a l’Exposition plusieurs autres calices d’un dessin excellent; une belle 
paire de chandeliers en laiton do re, dessmes par M. Butterfield pour le college St. Augustin, a 
Cambridge; et une grande collection de burettes, de plateaux de quete, etc. Outre la medaille 
que M. Keith a regue en 1862, il en avait obtenu une premiere en 1851, et, dans cette meme 
ann£e, deux prix lui avaient ete decernes par la societe des Orfevres, pour la beauts de ses 
ouvrages. 

Messieurs J. Hardman & C ie ont expose de beaux specimens d’objets en laiton et en fer 
(voyez planches 75 et 166), outre une collection d’objets pour 1’usage des eglises et pour l’usage 
domestique, de laquelle nous avons choisi (n° 1) un vase sacramental en verre de couleur rubis, 
avec des montures en vermeil, par seme d’aigue-marines, d’escarboucles et d’amethystes, et surmonte 
du pelican emblematique nourrissant ses enfants.* Ce vase a ete achet^ pour le musee de South 
Kensington. 

Le n° 2 est un plateau de quete en partie dore et en partie oxyde, ayant, au centre, la 
representation de la tete de Salomon, et le texte: — “ Donne et justifie ton ame.” 

Le n° 3 est un calice en vermeil, grave et incruste d’emaux et de pierres precieuses, le pied 
est orne de groupes en email, representant les sacrifices ordonnes dans l’ancien Testament, 
comme types du grand sacrifice du crucifiment, et le bol est decore de cherubins en email. 

Le n° 4 est une cassette a bijoux en acier forgA decoree d’ornements dores en partie, 
representant des tiges et des feuilles de rosiers ainsi que des roses. 

Messieurs Hardman & C ie jouissent depuis longtemps d’une grande reputation pour leur 
orfevrerie d’eglise, et les specimens qu’ils ont exposes n’ont pas dementi leur celebrite, non- 
seulement dans cette speciality mais encore dans les objets pour l’usage domestique. Nous 
avons specialement remarque leurs lampes, leurs encriers, leurs chandeliers, etc., et un service a 
the, dans le style du 15 6me siecle, comme etant digues des plus grands eloges. Ils ont aussi 
expose des bijoux dans le style moyen-age, ciseles et emailles, dans le genre de ceux que feu 
Welby Pugin avait dessines pour eux, qui etaient tous d’une execution parfaite, mais d’un 
caractere un peu monotone. La bijouterie daus le style moyen-age admet, pourtant, une grande 
variete de dessins. 

* Selon une ancienne tradition, les petits du pelican viennent au rnonde morts: le male, et non pas la 
femelle, ouvre sa poitrine a Faide de son bee, et fait tomber des gouttes de son sang sur cliaeun de ses petits, 
qui s’en nourrissent, et regoivent ainsi la vie. 
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PLATE 21. 


A CABINET, 


BY II. LEMOINE, PALIS. 


LEMOTNE, who carries on the business of the old-established house of Lemarchand, 
exhibited several pieces of furniture excellently designed and executed. 

The cabinet we have selected was marked by the introduction of a novel style of decoration, 
consisting of graceful ornament in white metal, inlaid and incised, harmonizing exceedingly well 
noth the tulip-wood of which the cabinet was composed. The panels were ornamented in the 
centre with birds, &c., executed in the same manner, combined with gilding and enamel. The 
proportions of the cabinet were peculiarly just and pleasing,—a point too frequently neglected 
by furniture-makers. 

Af. Lemoine exhibited also a very beautiful wardrobe in the Louis XVI. style, of tulip-wood, 
with purple-wood mouldings, and highly-finished bronze enrichments, containing decorative 
paintings in the panels, very well designed and executed. His contributions both at Paris in 
1855 and now in London have received the marked approbation of the Juries. 


Mr. Wyatt, in his valuable Report on Furniture in the Paris Exhibition, 1855, pubhshed 
the following statistics of the furniture trade in Paris, collected by M. Wolowski, professor at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. During 1855 there were 25,000 to 30,000 workmen 
employed in Paris alone, in cabinet-making and businesses depending on it. He values the work 
produced in the whole at 81,000,000 francs, or about 3^ millions sterling, thus divided amongst 


the various trades :— 

Francs. 

Furniture joiners and carpenters . 30,000,000 


Marquetrie and fret-cutters . . . 1,200,000 

Furniture-carvers. 1,000,000 

Marble workers for furniture . . 2,000,000 

Upholsterers . 21,000,000 

Billiard-table makers. 1,400,000 

Gilders on wood. 5,000,000 

Cane-plaiters . 250,000 

Chair and sofa makers .... 5,000,000 


Francs. 

Wood-carvers. 1,200,000 

Bed-makers. 3,500,000 

Sawyers and wood-merchants . . 2,500,000 

Turners for chairs and sofas . . . 2,000,000 

Frame-makers and moulding-runners 4,000,000 
Ornamental turners. 1,000,000 


Making a total of . 81,050,000 


“ I have unfortunately failed,” Mr. Wyatt continues, “ in obtaining any official statistics 
as to the recent exports and imports of furniture to and from France. I have, however, been 
assured by those who should know, that about one thud of the total value of the cabinet¬ 
maker s’ work annually produced is got up for exportation; that America, North and South, 
is by far the largest customer; that exportation to England has not kept pace with the 
increase of the trade generally; and that we do not take from h ranee as much as £40,000 
worth annually.” We may add that there is no return in our own official lists of exports and 
imports, up to 1862, of any furniture or upholstery from or to France. In the same excellent 
Report we are told that a great number of tlie workmen in this trade are migratory, and these 
are principally Germans, the immigration of whom has been great during the last twenty j eais, 
and as a considerable number have not returned to their native country, they now form an 
important portion of the settled population of France, particularly of Paris. They seem fully to 
sustain their old reputation for buhl and marquetrie-work, and to incline by preference to tlio^e 
branches of the trade. This remark holds good also in London; and in the late Exhibition one 
of the most ambitious pieces of buhl-work was a large wardrobe by Air. Hermann, and one of 
the richest marquetrie-tables by Air. Tollner, both of whom are Germans. 











FIANCEE 21. 


CABINET DE TULIPIER, 

PAS H. LEMOINE, PARIS. 


M LEMOINE, qui continue les affaires de l’ancienne maisorx Lemarchand, a expose plusieurs 
• meubles, d’une execution et d’un dessin excellents. Le cabinet que nous avons choisi 
pour noire illustration, se faisait remarquer par un nouveau genre de decorations, consistant en 
ornements gracieux en etain, incrustes et graves, qui s liarmonisaient admirablement avec la 
couleur du bois de rose dont ce meuble etait fait. Des oiseaux, etc., executes dans le meme style, 
des dorures et des incrustations d’email en ornaient les panneaux. L’barmonieuse symetrie qui 
regnait entre les diverses proportions de ce meuble, flattait 1 oeil de la maniere la plus agreable, 
qualite que les ebenistes negligent trop sou vent dans leurs fabrications. 

M. Lemoine a aussi expose une tres-beile armoire, dans le style Louis XVI, faite en bois 
de rose, decoree d ! ornements en bronze d’un fini parfait. Les panneaux etaient ornes de 
peintures d’une execution et d’un dessin excellents. Les objets d’ameublement que M. Lemoine 
a exposes a Paris en 1855 et a Londres en 1862, lui out valu des eloges marques de la part des 
Jurys de ces deux expositions. M. Wyatt, dans son excellent rapport sur les objets d’ameuble¬ 
ment qui se trouvaient a 1’Exposition de Paris, 1855, donne la statistique suivante, fournie 
par M. Wolowski, professeur au Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, du commerce des meubles 
a Paris. Pendant l’annee 1855, il y avait, a Paris seul, de 25,000 a 30,000 ouvriers employes a 
l’ebenisterie et aux metiers qui en dependent. M. Wyatt evalue a 81,000,000 de francs (environ 
3,250,000 livres sterling) la somme totale des produits de cette industrie, repartie de la maniere 
suivante entre ses difftirentes branches: — 


FRANCS. 

Menuisiers et charpentiers . . . 30,000,000 

Ebenistes en marqueterie . . . 1,200,000 

Sculpteurs en meubles .... 1,000,000 

Ouvriers en marbre pour meubles 2,000,000 

Fournisseurs. 21,000,000 

Fabricants de billards .... 1,400,000 

Doreurs sra bois. 5,000,000 

Tisseurs de joncs. 250,000 

Fabricants de daises et de sofas 5,000,000 


Francs. 

Sculpteurs en bois. 1,200,000 

Fabricants de bois de lit . . 3,500,000 

Scieurs de long et marcliands do 

bois. 2,500,000 

Tourneurs pour daises et sofas . 2,000,000 

Fabricants de cadres. 4,000,000 

Tourneurs pour objets d’ornements 1,000,000 


Total . . . 81,050,000 


“ Malheureusement,” ajoute M. Wyatt, “je n’ai pu obtenir aucune statistique officielle du 
commerce des meubles en France, quant aux importations et aux exportations. Des personnes 
compdtentes en cette matiere m’ont, cependant, assure qne le tiers environ du commerce des 
marcbands de meubles consiste en exportations, qui se font principalement dans les deux Ameriques 
(septentrionale et meridionale); les exportations en Angleterre n’ont pas augments en proportion 
avec 1’extension de cette brancbe d’indnstrie; car les meubles que nous recevons annuellement do 
France, sont d’une valeur au-dessous de 40,000 livres sterling.” Nous ajouterons qu’aucune de 
nos statistiques officielles, et cela jnsqu’en 1862, ne fait mention du commerce des meubles entre 
I’Angleterre et la France, quant aux importations et aux exportations. Le meme excellent 
rapport nous apprend qu’un grand nombre des ouvriers employes par les tapissiers et marcbands 
de meubles sont migratoires, et qu’ils viennent principalement de l’Allemagne. Pendant ces 
derniers vingt ans, surtout, ils ont passe en France en tres-grand nombre, dont la majeure par tie 
n’est jamais retoiirnee dans son pays, mais s’est etablie en France, principalement a Paris, dont 
elle forme aujourd’bui nne portion importante de la population. Ces artisans allemands paraissent 
dignement soutenir leur ancienne reputation pour les ouvrages en Boule et en marqueterie, branches 
de l’ebenisterie auxqnelles ils sont attaches par gout et par inclination. II en est de meme de ceux 
qui sont etablis a Londres; et a la derniere Exposition, un des meubles les plus grandioses dans 
le style Boule, etait une grande armoire par M. Hermann, et une des tables en marqueterie les 
plus riches, etait par M. Tollner: tous deux Allemands etablis a Londres. 
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PLATE 22. 


EBENCH POTTEliY, 

BY POTJYAT, PINAEI, BECK, AND I.AVAl.I.h. 


A MONGST the specimens of pure white porcelain in the Exhibition, none could be found 
to compete with the productions of MM. Pouyat, brothers, of Limoges. Not only was 
the material a fine, hard porcelain, perfect in colour and texture, but the designs were 
characterized by a degree of elegance and purity to be found in no other collection. Founded 
in the year 1800, the establishment has gone on perfecting its works in this branch of ceramic 
art, receiving a medal of the First Class at the Paris Exhibition, 1855, and another at London 
in 1862. 

There are two manufactories, one at Limoges and another at St. Leonard, directed by 
M. Eugene Pouyat and his brother. They attribute the whiteness of their ware to the great 
care taken in the selection of their clay, and to the use of wood instead of coal for their furnaces. 

Limoges is celebrated for the porcelain made in the district; kaolin, or pure porcelain earth, 
consisting of decomposed felspar, having been originally discovered at St. Yrieix-la-Perclie, 
about ten leagues from Limoges, in the granitic rocks which abound there. It is generally white, 
but sometimes slightly yellow, with hardly any mica, and when ground, can he formed into a 
very transparent porcelain, without the addition of any fusible ingredient. Sevres and other 
manufactories are supplied with kaolin from this district, in which between two and three 
thousand persons are engaged in the manufacture. Excellent examples of the same class as 
M. Pouyat’s were exhibited by other Limoges potters. H, Ardant’s productions in biscuit 
and porcelain were characterized by great excellence of design and colour; and Jullien’s white 
ware was also very fine. The plates, vases, cups, &c., of these exhibitors were remarkable for 
their well-studied shapes, and were furnished frequently with a high thin rim or small round 
balls as stands, which certainly .added to the appearance and perfection of the shape, but are 
objectionable in practice, as being easily liable to injury when in use. Mr. Binns gives the following 
description of its manufacture :— f< It is composed simply of clays without bone, and is fired at 
an easy fire for the biscuit, and a very hard fire for the glaze. This enables the glaze to permeate 
through the body, so that on breaking a piece it will seem more like opal glass in the fracture 
than a biscuit body with a glaze on the outside. This ware is more durable than English 
porcelain, but is more difficult and costly to manufacture.” 

The discovery of lcaolin and petunse, the two indispensable materials for producing porcelain, 
was made by chance near Limoges, at a time when the scientific men of France were actively 
engaged in endeavouring to find out the materials of which china was composed. Kaolin of an 
inferior quality had been previously found near ALencon, when Madame Damet, the wife of a 
surgeon at St. Yrieix, having observed a white, unctuous clay which she thought might be rendered 
useful for washing in place of soap, showed some to her husband, who, suspecting the value of 
such a clay for pottery, took it to a chemist at Bordeaux, and submitted it to his inspection. 
Having heard of the kind of clay which was being then sought after to produce porcelain such 
as Germany alone could fabricate, he forwarded it to M. Maquer, of Paris, who was then engaged 
in experiments on clays for the improvement of porcelain, by whom it was at once recognized as 
the required material; and visiting St. Yrieix, he found a large vein of the precious earth, which 
led to further discoveries. This occurred in the year 1768, and from this period Sevres, which 
up to then had manufactured soft or artificial porcelain only, commenced its hard porcelain ware, 
in which it has obtained such great excellence. 

Of the remaining subjects in our illustration, the amorini inclosed in a foliage border are 
painted by M. Pinart, of whose works we give a full notice in Plate 289. The subject of the 
Female Artists is painted by Hamon for M. Deck (see Plate 297); and the plate with the 
Sprig of Flowers comes from the atelier of M. Lavalle, at Premieres, Cote-d’Or, who exhibited 
a collection, principally of very large pieces, sketclnly painted in blue, on a white ground. 
Some of the dishes were three feet in diameter, roughly but artistically painted with figure-subjects 
and laudscapes, remarkably low iu price. A dozen of the plates we have illustrated, all different 
and very prettily arranged, cost £2. The smaller pieces of M. Lavalle’s ware were generally 
painted with landscapes, foliage, birds, butterflies, and other insects, treated with much boldness 
and originality. 


PLANCHE 22. 


POEOELAINE EEAN^AISE, 

PAR POUYAT, PfflAET, DECK, ET LAVALLE. 

TJAKMI les nombreux specimens de porcelaine pure et blanche qui se trouvaient a 1’Exposition, 
^ nous n’avons rien vu qu’on aurait pu comparer aux produits de Messieurs Pouyat freres, 
de Limoges. La phte en etait fine, dure, d’une conlenr et d’un grain parfaits, et les dessins se 
distinguaient par une pnrete, nne elegance qu’on aurait cherchees en vain dans les autres collections. 
Messieurs Pouyat sont a la tete de deux etablissements : l’im a St. Leonard et F autre a Limoges. 
Celui-ci a et<5 fonde en 1800; et depuis cette epoque, il n’a fait qu’avancer dans la voie du progrks, 
et s’est fait remarquer snrtont par l’eclatante blanclieur de ses porcelaines, qualite qn’on attribue 
tant au soin qu’on met a choisir la meilleure argile, qn’a Fusage du bois dans les fourneaux, au 
lien de cliarbon de terre. Messieurs Pouyat freres ont regu une medaille de premiere classe a 
l’Exposition de Paris, 1855, et une a Londres en 1862. 

Limoges est celebre pour la porcelaine, qu’on fait dans son district; et c’est a dix lieues de 
Limoges, dans les robbers de granit de St. Yrieix-Ia-Perche, qu’on decouvrit d’abord le kaolin, on 
terre de porcelaine pure, qui consiste en feldspath argfloforme. Ce kaolin est generalement blanc; 
mais il a quelquefois une Mgere nuance de jaune, et ne contient presqne pas de mica. Lorsqu’il 
est moulu, on peut en faire, sans aj outer aucun ingredient fusible, une porcelaine pure et transparente. 
C’est ce district qui fournit le kaolin a Sevres et a d’antres manufactures de porcelaine, et donne 
de Foccupation a pres de trois rnille personnes. Parmi les autres fabricants de Limoges qui ont 
exposfi des objets dans le genre de ceux de Messieurs Pouyat, nous citerons H. Ardant, pom 1 ses 
excellentes pieces en biscuit et en porcelaine, et M. Jullien, pour sa belle porcelaine blanche. L’un 
et F autre de ces exposants se sont fait remarquer par la forme soignee de leurs tasses, assiettes 
et vases, dont quelques-uns reposaient sur un bord haut et mince ou sur de petites bonles 
arrondies; mais ce surcroit d’ornement, tout en ajoutant a F elegance de la forme, est un peu 
trop fragile pour se recommander a Fusage. 

Nous empruntons a M. Binns la description suivaute de la fabrication de ce genre de porcelaine: 
*•* Elle se fait simplement d’argile sans os, qn’on expose au petit feu pour produire le biscuit, et 
au grand feu ardent pour obtenir Femail qui penetre toute Fepaisseur de la matiere, de maniere 
qu’en brisant nn morceau, celui-ci ressemble, a la cassure, plntot a du verre d’opale qn’a du 
biscuit fimaille a la surface. Cette porcelaine est plus durable que la porcelaine anglaise; mais la 
fabrication en est plus difficile et plus cofiteuse.” 

C’est par hasard qu’on a fait la decouverte, pr&s de Limoges, du kaolin et du petunse, deux 
matieres indispensables pour la fabrication de la porcelaine. Les savants de France s’etaient mis 
depuis longtemps a la recherche des matieres qui entraient dans la composition de la porcelaine 
de Chine, et avaient meme trouve, pres d’Alem;on, un kaolin d’une qualite inferieure, lorsque 
Madame Barnet, femme d’un chirurgien de St. Yrieix, remarqua une argile blanche et onctueuse, 
qu’elle voulut essayer dans la lessive comme im substitut du savon. Elle la montra a son mari, 
qui se douta bien que cette argile devait etre precieuse pour la ceramique. Il la soumit done a 
l’examen d’un chimiste de Bordeaux. Puis, il l’expedia a M. Maquer, Paris, qui etait alors occupe 
a fame des experiences sur les differentes argiles, et qui recommit que l’argile envoyee par M. Darnet 
etait celle qu’on cherchait depuis longtemps. Il se rendit a St. Yrieix, ou il fcrouva ime riche 
veine de cette terre precieuse; et a cette premiere decouverte, s’en suivirent d’autres. Cela est 
arrive en 1768; et depuis cette epoque, Sevres, qui, jusqu’alors, n’avait produit que de porcelaine 
tendre, commen^a a faire la porcelaine dure. 

Parmi les autres sujets de notre illustration, lions ferons remarquer les petits Amours entoures 
d’une bordure de feuillages, peints par M. Pinart, dont nous signalons les oeuvres a la planche 
289; la peinture representant des femmes artistes, faite par M. Ham on pour M. Beck (voyez 
pl an che 297), et l’assiette avec le bouquet de fleurs, par M. Lavalle, de Premieres, Cote-d’Or, 
qui a expose une collection de grandes pieces, peintes en croquis bleus sur un fond blanc. 
Quelques-uns des plats de cette collection avaient trois pieds de diametre, et etaient decores de figures 
et de pay sages peints en ebauche, mais d’une maniere artistique. Ces porcelaines se faisaient 
remarquer, en outre, par lenr prix moderfi. Ain si, une douzaine des assiettes que nous avons 
illustrees, dont chacune etait decoree differemment, ne coutait que deux livi’es sterling. Les pieces 
moins grandes exposees par M. Lavalle, portaient des pay sages, des feuillages, des oiseaux, des 
papillons et d ! autres insectes,— tous peints avec autant d’originalite que de hardiesse. 
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PLATE 23. 


A PAINTED GLASS WINDOW, 

BY G. BEET IN I, MILAN. 


all the examples of stained and painted glass in the Exhibition, Bertini’s window, about 
^ three feet in width, was certainly pre-eminent for drawing, expression, and general harmony 
of effect. It was placed in a very unfavourable position for light; but even in a bright light, 
it would have been low and subdued in tone, comparing it with the productions of other 
exhibitors. “ The Madonna and Child of Bertini, in 1862,” writes the reporter of the Inter¬ 
national Jury, Class 84, “may be considered as one of the gems of the Exhibition ;” an opinion 
we endorse with pleasure; and the medal for general excellence of design, colour, and execution, 
was fully merited by M. Bertini, whose Dante window, in 1851, was also one of the finest 
pieces exhibited. 

The numerous and beautiful remains in Italy are almost all of a pictorial nature, and were 
frequently designed by celebrated artists. Some of the earliest authentic notices we have of 
glass-painters in Italy occur during the 14th century, in Marchese’s “ Yite de 1 Pittori, etc.; ” viz., 
the Dominican Era Giacomo di Andrea, of Florence; Fra Domenico Pollini, who lived at Pisa in 
the first half of this century; Fra Michele Pina, of Pisa, who died in 1340; Jacopo Castelli, of 
Siena, who painted a window in the church of San Francesco, Pisa, in 1390. In the early part 
of the 15th century Ambrogio di Bindo, a Dominican, was famed for glass-painting; Angiolotto 
da Gubbio was employed at the cathedrals of Orvieto, Siena, and Assisi; Fra Bartolommeo, of 
Perugia, executed a fine window in the church of San Domenico at Perugia; but the most 
distinguished artist in glass was Beato Giacomo da TJhno, a German, whose principal works 
were done at Bologna from about 1464 to 1480. In the Duomo at Florence, Ghiberti and 
Donatello furnished drawings for windows, executed by Domenico Livi da Gambassi, about the 
year 1434. Livi is stated by Baldinucci to have learnt the art at Lubeck. Be that as it may, 
glass for this purpose was also manufactured at an earlier period in Florence itself, as is proved 
by an inscription on a window (Pointed style) in Santa Croce:— “ Hoc opus fecit frater 
Gherardini da vitro di Florentia- 

The magnificent windows of the apse in Lucca Cathedral are inscribed with the name 
of Ugolino da Pisa, A.D. 1433. The richly-coloured windows of S. M. Novella, Florence, were 
executed by Alessandro Fiorentino in the year 1491. Indeed, central Italy is rich in examples 
of stained glass, which deserve more attention than they have yet received. Amongst the most 
remarkable works are the very rich early Florentine windows of Or San Michele, the Gothic 
windows of Santa Croce, and the windows of the cathedral, Florence. In the 16th century 
the most celebrated master in this art was the prior Guillelmo de Marcillat, whose principal 
works were executed at Arezzo in 1520. He died in 1537, leaving several pupils; amongst 

whom were Pastorino da Siena, Maso Porro, of Cortona, and Battista Borro, of Arezzo, At 

Siena is still preserved the great wheel window of the cathedral, designed by Perino del Yaga, 
and executed by Pastorino, of Siena, A.D. 1549. Among other good examples are the windows 
of the cathedrals of Pisa, Lucca, Prato, and Arezzo; the fine windows in San Domenico, 
Perugia, and in the church of St. Francis at Assisi. The art also flourished in the north, and 
Lanzi states that a window was put up in the church of San Giovanni and Paolo, at Yenice, 
designed by the painter Bartolommeo Yivarini. Yivarini’s colour, as seen in his paintings, 
though deep, is somewhat sombre, and the works we have enumerated • bear a much closer 
resemblance in tone to the rich and harmonious colouring of the early Yenetian masters, Cirna 
da Conegliano, Marco Basaiti, and Carpaccio. Michelangelo IJrbani of Cortona, Yalerio 
Profondavalle of Milan, and G. 0. Frisio of Bologna, were also noted for their works on glass. 
George and Walter (Flemings) introduced the richer style in vogue during the 16th and 17th 

centuries in Flanders, such as we still see it to have been in the stained glass of St. Gudule, 

Brussels, and the magnificent series at Gouda, dating from 1553 to 1603 A.D., designed and 
executed by Dirk and Walter Crabeth, Adrian de 'Vries, and others. 



PLANCUE 23. 


YITEAIL PEINT, 

PAR G. BERTINI. 

TDAEMI tons les specimens de yitraux colories et peints quid, y avait a I’Exposition, la fenetre 

de Bertini, large de trois pieds enydon, se faisait remarquer, d’une raaniere preeminente, pom’ 
le dessin, rexpression et l’liarmonie de 1’effet en general. Elle etait placee dans un jour 
defavorable; mais meme sous un jour eclatant, le ton du coloris aurait paru tempere et radouci 
ii cote des productions des autres exposants de la meme classe. “ La Madone avec 1’Enfant, de 
Bertini,” dit le rapporteur du Jury international, classe 34, <{ peut etre consideree comme un des 
bijoux de 1’Exposition de 1862,” opinion a laquelle nous nous rangeons avec plaisir; et la medaille 
decernee par le Jury, pour la beaute remarquable du dessin, de la couleur et de l’execution, etait. 
une recompense bien meritee par M. Bertini, qui nous etait deja avantageusement connu pour le 
vitrail de Dante, une des plus belles pieces qu’il y eut a 1’Exposition de 1851. 

Nous avons touj ours plaide en faveur de la peinture, qui nous parait le style le plus approprie 
a la decoration des yitraux; cependant, nous ne nous opposons pas au gout de ceux qui preferent 
les yitraux riches et pares de l’ancienne ecole ogivale. Toutefois, nous devons faire la remarque, 
que cette richesse meme de la couleur, ainsi que la quantite de pieces de yerre fonce qu’on 
emploie dans ce genre de yitraux, donnent aux sujets representes un air confus, et rendent la 
fenetre tres-inutile pour la transmission de la lumiere. 

Les nombreux yitraux superbes qu’on conserve en Italie, sont presque tous ornes de peintures 
dont les dessins ont et6, dans bien des cas, ex6cut6s par des artistes celebres. Dans le dome de 
Florence les yitraux ont et6 executes, vers 1434, sur les dessins de Ghiberti et de Donatello, par 
Domenico Livi da Gambassi, lequel, au dire de Baldinucci, avait appris cet art a Lubeck, Quoi 
qu’il en soit de l’origine de Tart, il est certain que le verre a cet usage a 6te fabrique a Florence 
meme, comme le prouve rinscription sur une des anciennes fenetres de Santa Croce: — t: Hoc 
opus fecit frater Gherardini, da vitro di Florentia. ,> 

Les yitraux magnifiques de l’apside de la cathedrale de Lucques portent 1’inscription du nom 
d’Hgoliuo da Pisa, 1433. Les yitraux richement peints de S. M. Novella, Florence, ont ete 
executes, en 1491, par Alessandro Fiorentino. Le fait est, qu’il y a dans le centre de 1’Italie 
une ab on dance de yitraux peints qui meritent plus d’attention qu’ils n’ont re gu jusqu’a present. 
Parmi les oeuvres les plus remarquables de ce genre, nous citerons les yitraux florentins tres- 
anciens et richement peints d’Or San Michele, les fenetres gothiques de Santa Croce et celles de 
la cathedrale, Florence; la grande fenetre-rosette de la cathedrale de Siene, executee, sur les dessins 
de Perino del Yaga, par Pastorino de Siene, 61 eve de Gullielmo de Marcillat; les yitraux dans les 
cathedrales de Pise, de Lucques, de Prato et d’Arezzo; les fenetres de San Domenico a Perugia, 
et celles de l’eglise St. Francois a Assisi. L’art des vitraux-peints florissait egalement au nord 
de 1’Italie; et Lanzi parle d’une fenetre do l’eglise San Giovanni e Paolo, Yenise, qui a etc 
dessinee par le peintre Bartolommeo Yivarini. Les couleurs de Yivarini, comme on voit dans 
ses peintures, quoi que riches, sont quel que soit peu sombres, tandis que les oeuvres enumer6es 
plus liaut ressemblent, pour le ton du coloris, plutot aux couleurs riches et harmonieuses des 
anciens maitres y6nitiens, Cima da Conegliano, Marco Basaiti et Carpaccio. Citons aussi Maso 
Porro et Michelangelo Urbani de Cortona, Batista Borro d’Arezzo, Yalerio Profondavalle de Milan, 
et G. 0. Frisio de Bologna, qui ont tous 6te fameux pour lem’s ouyrages sur yitraux. Guillaume 
de Marcillat et Claude, d’origine frangaise l’un et l’autre, et George et Walter (Flamands) 
introduisireut un nouveau genre 6tranger; et la fabrication du pays c6da la place au style plus 
riche qui etait en vogue en Flandre, au 16 ime et 17 6me siecle: style- dont on peut voir 1’exemple 
dans les yitraux de S te Gudule, et dans la serie magnifique de Gouda, qui a et6 dessin6e et 
execut6e, de 1553 a 1603, par Dirk et Walter Crabeth, Adrian de Yries, et autres. 
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PLATE 24. 


A BOOK-COVER, 

BY F, BELlEOKD, 

r^HIS very beautiful example of ornamental leather-work was produced by Mr. Francis Bedford, tbe 
eminent bookbinder, from the designs, and under tbe superintendence, of Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., 
whose valuable works on the Middle Ages are known and appreciated by all true lovers of artistic 
antiquities. The style of decoration employed is that which prevailed during the 12th and 13th 
centuries ; the metal bosses and jewels are furnished by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham; the 
enamelled hinges, with the initials H. S., are by Mr. H. de Koningh, of Dean Street, Soho, whose 
enamelled clock, &c., in Class 33, were excellent specimens of the enameller’s art, and more than 
deserved the official Honourable Mention he obtained for them ; the coloured gauffring of the edges 
was copied from drawings made by Mr. Shaw by one of his assistants. The contents of the book 
consist of a very carefully selected copy of tbe <c Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages,” one 
of the numerous publications by which Mr. Shaw has distinguished himself; the two volumes as 
published being bound in one; every plate and every coloured illustration incorporated in the text, 
having been as carefully finished as the original illuminations, or other authorities from which they 
were taken. It is the property of the author, and forms a volume of rare merit, which, as a specimen 
of the bookbinding art, we think, both in design and execution, took the first place in the inter¬ 
national collection, and fully justified the medal obtained by Mr. Bedford for this and a numerous 
assortment of first-rate book-covers, “ for ornamented binding of tbe highest class in point of work¬ 
manship and finish.” 

The ornamental binding of books has been ever a favourite custom with the wealthy and 
noble; indeed, the more ancient the work, the more massive is the binding. Some of the finest 
existing examples are to be seen in the great libraries and treasuries of Europe;— e. g., the 
magnificent cloisonnee enamel cover of the Greek Gospels, in the Library of Siena, an ivory cover 
of the Byzantine school, at Wurzburg in Bavaria; the remarkable early pieces in carved ivory at 
Berlin, the Codex Wittikindi, and numerous others from the 11th to the 13th century; the very 
early and interesting cover in the Hildesheim Treasury, open-cut, studded with crystals, gems, and 
cameos; the ivory caiwed covers preserved at the Munich Library, formerly belonging to Bamberg 
Cathedral; the most interesting ivory carved cover of the Psalter of Charles the Bald, preserved 
in the Imperial Library at Paris; the beautiful cover in copper-gilt, and niello of the Sainte 
Chapelle New Testament (Paris); the open-worked silver cover of the New Testament, preserved 
in the library of Wurzburg; and the fine early covers in the Louvre collection; besides several 
remarkable examples in our own National Museum. But the greatest variety and number, 
perhaps, of book-covers to be seen in any single spot is in the library at Wolfenbuttel. From the 
magnificent Florentine Missal which belonged to Matthias Corvinus, down to the little Bible with its 
fine niello medallions and clasps, there will be found enough of all kinds and ages to compensate 
the amateur who should take the trouble to visit that somewhat stagnant town. 

There is no art which appears to have suffered less by tbe decadence of tbe Mediaeval style than 
the bookbinder’s; indeed, it was in many ways a gainer by the Renaissance ; for books were 
multiplied, and artists were employed in tbe ornamentation of them covers. Numerous examples of 
very good designs, principally German and French, remain from the 15th century; but at the close 
of that century the great Italian families introduced gilding ; and before the middle of the 16th 
century, gilt ornamental binding, which had attained in Italy the highest point, spread with other 
fine arts, to all parts of Europe. 


PLANCIIE 24. 


COIIYERTERE DE LIYRE, 

PAR F, BEDFORD. 


/HE bel e chan till on de cuir dore, etc., sort des ateliers de M. Francis Bedford, relienr d’une 
^ grande reputation; et a 6te execute d’apres les dessins et sous la direction de M. Henry 
Shaw, membre de la Societe des Arts, dont les importants ouvragos sur le moyen-age sont 
justement apprecies de tous les vrais admirateurs des antiquites artistiques. Les ornements sont 
dans le style en vogue dans les 12 bme et le 13 6me siecles. Les reliefs de metal et les pierreries 
ont ete fournis par Messieurs Hardman, de Birmingham; les charnieres emaillees avec les initiales 
H. S. sont de M. H. Koningli, de Dean-street, Soho, dont la pendule emaillee, etc., dans la classe 33, 
etait un bel exemple de perfection artistique, et qui eut, peut-etre, infrite mieux que la mention 
honorable qu’il a reeu; le gaufrage colorie a ete fait, par un de ses aides, d’apres les dessins 
de M. Shaw. L’interieur du livre consiste en un exemplaire de choix, des “ Vetements et 
Decorations du Moyen-Age,” une des nombreuses productions par lesquelles M. Shaw s’est 
particulierement distingue. Les deux volumes sont ici relies en un soul; toutes les planches, 
toutes les enlurainures incorporees dans le texte, sont aussi soigneusement finies que les originaux 
qui ont servi de modele ou de guide. L’ouvrage appartient a l’auteur, et forme un volume d’un 
rare merit© dont la reliure est, a notre avis, le plus beau morceau qu’on ait eu a 1’Exposition 
internationale; et c’est a juste titre que M. Bedford, qui a, en outre, expose un nombreux 
assortiment de reliures de premier ordre, a obtenu la medaille “ pour reliures omees du premier 
merite, sous le rapport de la beaut© et du fini du travail.” 

Les reliures ornees ont de tout temps ete en grande favour parmi les riches et les nobles, et 
plus antiques sont les ouvrages, plus massives sont les reliures; comme le prouvent les magnifiques 
exemples conserves dans les grandes bibliothfeques et les principaux garde-meubles de 1’Europe; 
tels que la magnifique reliure en email, cloisonnee, des Evangiles grecs, dans la bibliotheque de 
Sienne; une autre, en ivoire, de 1’ecole byzantine, a "Wurzburg, en Baviere; les antiques et curieuses 
reliures d’ivoire sculpt© a Berlin, le Codex Wittikindi et quantite d’autres des ll tme , 12 etue et 
13 £me siecles; la curieuse couverture, plus ancienne encore peut-etre, que l’on conserve a la tresorerie 
de Hildesheim, et qui est decoupee a jour et incrustee de cristaux, de pierreries et de camees; la 
couverture en ivoire sculpts de la bibliotheque de Munich, qui appartenait autrefois a la cathedrale 
de Bamberg; la curieuse reliure du Psautier de Charles le Cliauve, en ivoire sculpte, a la bibliotheque 
Imperiale de Paris; la superbe reliure en cuivre dore et nielle du Nouveau-Testament, dans la 
Sainte-Chapelle, a Paris; celle du Nouveau-Testament conserve© dans la bibliotheque de Wurzburg, 
en argent travaille a jour; et les belles et antiques reliures de la collection du Louvre; sans 
parler de plusieurs beaux morceaux dans le musee national de Londres. Mais la collection la 
plus nombreuse et la plus variee que l’on en puisse voir, peut-etre, est celle de la bibliotheque de 
Wolfenbuttel. Depuis le magnifique missel florentin, qui appartenait a Matthias Corvinus, jusqu a 
la petite Bible avec ses medallions et ses fermoirs si joliment nielles, on y trouve des reliures et 
couvertures de livres de tous les ages et de toutes les especes, et en assez grand nombre pour 
faire oublier a 1’amateur les ennuis d’une visite a cette ville du reste peu animee. 

XI n’v a pas d’art qui paraisse avoir moins souffert de la decadence du moyen-age, que 
celui du relieur. II a mcme, sous plus d’un rapport, gagne par la Renaissance, lorsque la multiplicitc 
des livres donna de 1’occupation aux artistes engages dans la decoration des reliures. II nous reste 
encore des reliures d’un tres-beau dessin, du siecle, principalement de France et d’Allemagne; 
mais vers la fin de ce siecle, les principales families italiennes introduisirent la dorure; et avant 
la fin du 16 ,w % les riches reliures dorees que l’ltalie avait portees a un haut point de perfection, 
se r6pandirent avec les autres branches des arts dans toutes les parties de l’Europe. 
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PLATE 25. 


BKONZED CANDELABEUM AND PEDESTALS, 

FROM THE ROYAL IRON MANUFACTORY, BERLIN. 


rpHE Royal iron-foundry of Berlin exhibited several important pieces; amongst wlii&h visitors will 
perhaps remember, as most striking, the great semi-Gothic candelabrum of seven lights, and a 
font in the Mediseval style. We have chosen, however, as most suitable for our purpose and best in 
design, the subjects here illustrated; their height is about six feet, and the design, though not 
strikingly original, is in good taste; the busts of the Prince and Princess of Prussia are copied, on a 
reduced scale, from the originals by Professor Hagen; the design of the lamp-stand is by Professor 
Strack. The characteristics of all the works from this foundry were great sobriety of design and 
very careful execution: some of the castings of flowers on the Gothic font were exceedingly good; 
but the true spirit of the Mediseval style does not seem to be caught by the Prussian artists; the 
influence and example of Schinkel and Yon Klenze have been too powerful, in spite of the works 
of Heideloff and his followers; and the classic style was well carried out in the productions of the 
foundry, as seen in the monument to William III. of Prussia, by Professor Drake, and in the very 
beautiful vase, ornamented with silver inlay and allegorical bas-reliefs, by the architect Stiller. 
Berlin has an old-established reputation in iron manufactures, and has long been celebrated for its 
well-known black trinkets, generally called Berlin-ware, produced principally by private manufacturers; 
consisting of personal ornaments, coated with a black varnish made of amber and lampblack, to 
preserve them from rust. 

When the great national struggle took place between Prussia and Napoleon, the patriotism 
of the Prussians was shown, by the ladies especially, in forwarding their little toilet adornments, 
jewelry, &c., to the Royal treasury; for which they received in return an honorary acknowledg- 

it 

ment—iron souvenirs—in the form of crosses, rings, &c., bearing the inscription “ Ich gab Gold urn 
Risen* ’ (I gave gold for iron). They were manufactured at this foundry, and are retained with pride 
by many families up to the present day. 

The foundry has never lost its high reputation; the models, casting, chasing, and inlaying 
with silver—the last a most commendable feature in its productions—being all done by the 
Direction. It obtained council and prize medals at London in 1851, a medal of honour at 
Munich in 1854, a bronze medal at Paris in 1855, and a medal at London in 1862, “ for 
excellence of design and workmanship, especially for a vase of niello-work in non.” This so- 
called niello-worked vase must be the one we have already noticed, with silver inlay and 
bas-reliefs, designed by Herr Stuler. But although we admire a certain solidity and massiveness 
of style in these works, they do not show that originality or natural good taste we could have 
desired to see: they are thoroughly conventional and monotonous. Not so the productions of 
Count Stolberg-Wernigerode’s forges at Hsenburg, in the Hartz, which were characterized by great 
variety of design and bold yet delicate casting. An excellent series of tazzas, plateaux, &c., a book- 
cover of Alhambresque design, of the most minute description, yet very clean cast, and a first-rate 
series of bas-reliefs from the Elgin marbles; all these works were stated to have been cast in 
the blast-furnace, and showed not only the excellence of the Hartz charcoal for firing, but the 
great degree of fluidity obtainable by a proper treatment of the iron ore. To this gentleman 
was due also one of the most amusing adaptations of armour we have ever seen; being the full-sized 
figure of an iron-clad warrior standing on a pedestal, which served as a stove, the pipe of which 
passed out at his back, in bold defiance of all artistic propriety. Zinc-casting, however, appears to 
he even more in favour than iron in Prussia, and nothing could be better than the large sculpture 
subjects of Gladenbeck, of Berlin, and his two Russian soldier statuettes after Melmert; the 
fine life-size stags by Pohl; and the great stove by Yon Diebitsch; nor should we conclude this 
notice without mentioning the excellent manufactures in iron of Count Einsiedel, at Lauchhammer, 
in Prussian Saxony. 

As to what is being effected in steel, the success of Herr Knapp, at the Essen works, was 
calculated to startle our own manufacturers, who, in this, as in all other cases, must not rely too 
much on our natural resources for taking the lead in the manufactures of Europe. 



PLAN CHE 25. 


CANDEI.ABRE ET PIEDESTAUX EN BKONZE, 

BE LA MANUFACTURE ROYALE BE BERLIN. 


L A fonderie Royale de Berlin a expose diverses pieces importantes, parmi lesquelles on se 
rappellera peut-etre avoir vu nn des objets les plus remarquables: un candelabra semi- 
Gothique a sept brandies et un vase baptismal dans le style du moyen-age. Nous avons clioisi 
cependant, comme plus convenables a notre objet et d’un meilleur dessin, les sujets represents 
ici; leur hauteur est d’environ six pieds, et le dessin en est d’un bon gout sans etre striete- 
ment original. Les bustes du Prince et de la Princesse de Prusse sont des copies reduites des 
ouvrages originaux du Professeur Hagen. Le modele de porte-lampe est par le Professeur 
S track. Ce qui caracterise surtout les ouvrages de cette fonderie, c’est la grande simplicity du 
dessin et le fini de 1’execution: plusieurs des groupes de fleurs qui recouvrent les fonts 
gothiques deja cites, sont d’une purete remarquable, mais les artistes prussiens ne semblent pas 
avoir saisi le veritable esprit du style du moyen-age; 1’example et V influence de Schinkel et de 
Yon Klenze ont ete trop puissants, en depit des oeuvres de Heideloff et de ses disciples; et le style 
classique est le seul qui ait ete veritablement maintenu dans les produits de cette fonderie, comme 
on le pent voir dans le monument de Guillaume IH de Prusse, par le Professeur Drake, et le 
magnifique vase orne d’incrustations en argent et de bas-reliefs alLgoriques, par 1’Architects Stiller. 
Berlin joint depuis long-temps, d’une haute reputation pour ses manufactures de fer, comme aussi 
pour ses bijoux ou breloques en fer noir, qui proviennent principalement des manufactures 
particulieres: tous ces divers omcments sont enduits d’un vemis noir compose d’ambre et de 
noir de bougie, qui les preserve de la rouille. 

Lors de la grande lutte nationale entre le Prusse et Napoleon, le patriotisme se fit voir, 
surtout par la gen^rosite avec laquelle les dames envoyerent, au tresor Royal, leurs ornements de 
toilette, leurs bijoux, etc.,—elles recurent en echauge, comme reconnaissance honorifique, des 
souvenirs de fer, en forme de croix, de bagues, etc., portant pour inscription “ Ich gab 
Gold um Eisen ” (J’ai donne de l’or pour du fer). Ces objets sortaient de la fonderie Royale, 
et sont conserves, avec un noble orgueil, jusqu’a ce jour dans bieu des families. 

Cette fonderie n’a rien perdu de sa haute reputation; car le modele, la foute, la ciselure et les 
incrustations en argent (formant une des parties les pins remarquables de ses produits) ; tout est fait 
par la direction. Elle a obtenu les deux medailles a 1’Exposition de 1851; une medaille d’honneur 
a Munich eu 1854; une medaille de bronze a Paris en 1855, et une medaille a Londres en 1862, 
“pour la superiority du dessin et du travail, particulierement pour un ouvrage en fer nielle.” 
Cet ouvrage ainsi designe doit etre le vase, que nous avons deja mentionnt;, avec des incrustations 
en argent et des bas-reliefs, dessine par Herr Stiiler. Mais tout eu appreciant la solidite massive 
du style de ces ouvrages, nous y cherchons en vain cette originalite, ce bon gout nature!, si 
ague able a trouver, et l’on n’y rencontre qu’une monotonie con ventionn elle et generale. II n’en est 
pas de meme des productions des forges du Comte Stolberg-XVernigerode a Lsenburg, dans le 
Hartz, qui se caraeterisent par un dessin tres-varie et une execution a la fois bardie et delicate, 
tels sont: une excellente collection de coupes, plateaux, etc,, un dessus de livre d’un dessin 
Alhambresque du plus minutieux detail et pourtant d’une fonte trfes-pure, et une collection 
remarquable de bas-reliefs montes d’apres les marbres d’Elgin; tous ces objets sont, dit-on, 
sortis dmectement du baut fourneau, et prouvent, uou seulement 1’excellence du charbon du Hartz 
pour la fonte, mais le haut degre de fluidite que Ton pent obtenir, en traitant convenablement le 
mineral de fer. On doit encore a ce fabricant, l’une des pins plaisantes adaptations de l’armine 
qui se soit jamais vue ; c’est nn guerrier de grandeur naturelle, tout convert de fer, monte sur un 
piedestal et servant de poele, dont le tuyau, qui ressort par derriere, semble peu s’harmoniser 
avec les exigences de l’art. La fonte du zinc neanmoins parait etre encore pins en faveur que 
celle du fer en Prusse, et rien ne surpasse les grands sujets sculptes de Gladeubeck de Berlin, 
ses deux statuettes de soldats russes d’apres Mehnert, les beaux cerfs de grandeur naturelle par 
Pobl, et le grand pofele par Yon Diebitsch. Nous ne devons pas non plus conduce cette notice, 
sans faire mention des excellentes manufactures de fer du Comte Einsiedel a Lauchhammer, dans 
la Saxe Prussienne. 

Quant a ce qui se fait aujourd’hui eu acier, les succes de Hen’ Krupp, aux ateliers d’Essen, ont 
ete de nature a surprendre nos propres fabricants, qui, en ceci comme en tout, ne doivent pas compter 
trop sur nos ressources naturelles, pour atteindre a la supeiiorite dans l’industrie em’opeenne. 
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PLATE 26. 


INDIAN COTTON CAEPETS. 


yi MONGST the very beautiful productions of the Indian loom, there were probably none more 
striking and characteristic than the cotton carpets and rugs, or “ Suttringees,” in general 
use throughout the country. They are excellent, both in design and colour; are entirely made 
of cotton, and may be considered, says Mr. Dowleans, from whose valuable contributions to the 
Indian Catalogue we subjoin the following matter,—“ A cheap substitute for woollen carpets; they 
are used by every one, European or native, and the annual manufacture is consequently very 
considerable, especially in Bengal, where they form a large and important branch of inland trade. 
They are of all sizes, from that of the largest carpet to the smallest rug' but generally of one 
and the same pattern throughout India, the only difference being the colour. Blue and white, 
and red and white stripes constitute the prevalent patterns; but in some, one colour of darker 
and lighter hues is employed. In Meerut, Bareilly, and Patna new patterns have of late been 
tried with considerable success; but, though preferred by the Europeans, are not by the natives, 
who like the striped patterns, because they wear better in daily use, and do not lose the fres hn ess 
of colour by washing. The principal localities where Suttringees are manufactured are Agra, 
Bareilly, Patna, Shahabad, Beerblioom, and Burdwan. Those manufactured at Agra are considered 
the best, and the value of their annual production is about £10,000. In Shahabad the quantity 
manufactured last year was nearly £7,000, and the same may be assumed to have been produced 
in the other places above mentioned. Suttringees vary in price, according to size and quality : 
the small ones are valued from 3s. to 15s., and the larger ones, carpet size ” (from which our 
illustration is taken), “ from £1. 10s. to £4, the price in many cases being regulated by weight.’' 

Mr. B. W. Bingham, who exhibited several good examples, states, that “ from being made 
of cotton they are cool and pleasant, and are in invariable use by the better class of natives, 
and by all Europeans; the smaller kinds are used as quilts for beds, and of late the Government 
has given them to its European soldiers for that purpose. The manufacturers, called in this 
district * Kalleeun Bap,’ are almost invariably Mussulman of the weaver class, who will make 
carpets of any size and pattern given in strips. The two local seats of manufacture in Shahabad 
are Bubbooah and Sasseeram, In the former place from 10,000 to 12,000 rupees worth are 
yearly manufactured and sold, and in the latter from 30,000 to 40,000 rupees. These Dhurees 
or carpets are sold readily in all the bazaars around, and at all the neighbouring fairs, particularly 
at Berhampore and Harrier Chutter, or Sonapore. Probably two-thirds of the whole quantity 
made are exported from the district, while the annual expenditure in the district will vary from 
20,000 to 25,000 rupees worth per annum.” 

These striped designs appear to be peculiarly fitted to harmonize with the idea of the 
material and the manufacture. The earliest application of the principle might be seen in some 
of the common striped cotton rugs from Shahabad; plain blue and white stripes, with just some 
little additional piece of decoration, to destroy the effect of monotony. Of a more advanced 
stage were the Dhurees, or small carpets, generally of five colours, much used in zemindarees 
and -small cutcherries. The entire class of these cotton carpets present models for the European 
manufacturer to adopt and work upon; and we regret to find that those most influential in the 
manufactures of India are endeavouring to get the Hindoo to forego his just and good taste for 
Manchester ideas of what design should be. We do not think India has at all been properly 
exploit^ and we yet hope to find the magnificent carpets of Mirzapore, Benares, Jubbulpoie, 
Masulipatam, Sasseeram, and other seats of manufacture; the handsome rugs of Allahabad, 
Mysore, Tanjore; the cheap rugs of Bengal, and the costly silk ones of the Madras Presidency, 
forming a large item in the exports of India to Europe. 


PLANCHE 26. 


TAPIS DE COTON INDIENS. 


]VT OUS n’avons rien vu par mi les beaux produits tisses des Indes, qui nous ait paru plus frappant 
" et plus caracteristique que les tapis de pied et les tapis de foyer en coton, connus sous le 

nom de tc Suttringees,” et dont 1’usage est general dans tout le pays. Ils sont excellents tant 

pour le dessin que pour la couleur, et faits tout de coton. Nous empruntons les remarques 
suivantes a M. Dowleans, qui a fourni des renseignemens excellents au catalogue de l’lnde, ou 
il dit: “ Qu’il faut regarder ces tapis comme un substitut a bon marche pour les tapis de laine. 

Tout le monde s’en sert, les indigenes comme les Europeens, ce qui fait, qu’on en fabrique 

annuellement, des quantites tres-consi derabies, surtout dans le Bengale, ou cette fabrication forme 
une brancbe tres-importante du commerce du pays. On en fait de toutes les grandeurs, depuis le 
tapis le plus grand jusqu’au plus petit; mais le dessin en est generalement le meme dans toutc 
l’lnde, et ne differ© que par les coulenrs. Les dessins rayes de bleu et de blanc, ou de rouge et 
de blanc, sont ceux qui predominent; cependant, on ajoute dans quelques-uns une couleur d’une 
nuance plus foncee ou plus claire. A Meerut, Bareilly et Patna on a essaye, avec un certain 
succes, de nouveaux dessins, que les Europeens preferent; mais les indigenes aiment mieux s’en 
tenir aux dessins rayes, qui ne s’usent pas si facilement et ne perdent pas leur fraicheur a la 
lessiye. On fabrique les Suttringees surtout a Agra, Bareilly, Patna, Shahabad, Beerblioom et 
Bind wan. Ceux d’Agra passent pour etre les meilleurs, et le montant des produits annuels y est 
lvalue a £10,000, enyiron. La quantite fabriquee, l’annee demiere, a Shahabad, valait presque 
£7,000, ce qui est, a-peu-pres, le montant des produits des autres endroits mentionnes ci-dessus. 
Le prix des Suttringees varie avec la grandeur et la qualite ; les petits valent de 3 a 15 shellings; 
et les grands—grandeur de tapis de pied” (comme ceux de notre illustration), “valent de £ 1 . 10.s. 
a £4, le prix en etant regie, dans bien des cas, par le poids du tapis.” 

M. R. W. Bingham, qui a eu a V Exposition plusieurs beaux specimens, dit que “ ces tapis, 
etant faits de coton, sont frais et agreables ; et les indigenes de la classe un pen elevee, et tous les 
Europeens, sans exception, s’en servent. Les moins grands remplacent avantageusement les 
couvei'tures piquees pom’ les lits ; et le gouvernement en distribue, depuis quelque temps, a tous 
les soldats europeens pour cet usage. Les fabricans, qu’on appelle dans ce district ‘ Kallceun 
Bap, 5 sont presque tous des tisserands mabometans, qui font des tapis de toutc grandeur et de 
tous les dessins qu’on leur indique. Bubbooah et Sasseeram sont les fabriques principales de 
Shahabad. Dans la premiere de ces localites la valeur des tapis fabriques et vendus annuellement 
se monte de 10,000 a 12,000 roupies, et dans la demiere de 30,000 a 40,000 roupies. Ces tapis, qu’on 
appelle Dhurees, trouvent un ecoulement facile dans tous les bazars et dans les marches des 
environs, surtout a Berhampore et Harrier Chutter, ou Sonapore. De toute la quantite fabriquee 
dans le district on exporte probablement les deux tiers, le reste, d’une valeur annuelle de 20,000 
a 30,000 roupies, est vendu dans le district meme.” 

Les dessins rayes paraissent s’liarmoniser parfaitement avec les materiaux et la fabrication. 
Dans les tapis de foyer communs de Shahabad, on voit 1’application primitive de ce dessin: des 
raies bleues et blanches, avec une toute petite touche d’ornement, juste assez pour detruire 
l’effet de la monotonie. Les Dhurees , ou petits tapis, sont d’un dessin plus avance, se composant 
generalement de cinq couleurs. On se sert de cette sorte de tapis dans les zemindarees et les 
petits “ cuteherries.” Ces tapis de coton de tout genre offrent aux fabricants de 1’Europe des 
mo deles qui meritent d’etre adoptes et developpes. Nous avons remarque, avec regret, que ceux 
qui exercent le plus d’influence dans les fabriques des Indes, font tout ce qu’ils peuvent pour 
engager les Hind oils a ren oncer a leur bon gout naturel, iioiu adopter, quant au dessin, les idees 
qui predominent a Manchester. Nous ne pensons pas qu’on ait encore exploite l’lnde autant 
qu’on aurait du le fame; et nous esperons, que les tapis magnifique3 de Mirzapore, Benares, 
Jubbulpore, Masuhpatam, Sasseeram et autres centres de manufacture; les jobs tapis de foyer 
d’Allahabad, Mysore, Tanjore, ainsi que les tapis peluclies du Bengale, seront exportes sur une grande 
echelle, de 1’Inde en Europe, en meme temps que les couvertures de prix en soie qu’on fabrique 
dans la presidence de Madras. 
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PLATE 27. 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 

BY KHEBPER & SCI1MIDT, VIENNA. 

A USTRIA deserved and obtained honourable mention for good designs in surface-decoration, 
as seen in leather and paper-hangings. Besides those which we have illustrated, Messrs. 
Ivnepper & Co., fancy paper manufacturers, of Vienna, exhibited a great variety of patterns 
in gelatine, gold, silver, and bronze paper, and a large series of diaper designs, imitation 
leather, and marbling, of remarkable merit. 

Mr. Schmitt observes, that as painting is still, in Austria, the prevailing way of ornamenting 
the inside of rooms, the demand tor paper-hangings is not large. Some few manufactories 
established at Vienna, Prague, Salzburg, and Innspruck, sufficiently provide for the inland con¬ 
sumption, finding still time for producing coloured papers of all sorts, paper articles for 
bookbinding, &c. These ornamental papers for fancy purposes, according to Mr. Wyatt, in his 
Report on the Paris Exhibition, 1855 (Furniture and Decoration), “ appear to have been first 
applied to ornamental packing in France by M. Lambertye. His establishment was in the Marais, 
and a considerable quantity of glazed, satined, coloured, and plain papers was made from his 
designs and instructions at the great establishment of the Montgolfiers, at Annonay. The Exhibition 
of 1806 contained several displays of fancy papers by Messrs. Dodart and Messrs. Schrant, Susse, 
Ai Co.; but Lambertye appears to have been the first to convert them to that use for which they 
have, since his time, been applied in such vast quantities. Before his time, the French had 
imported from Holland the coloured papers in which their cotton stuffs were usually wrapped. 
The firm of Dcsetables, of Vaux-de-Vin, Calvados, was among the earliest to relieve them from the 
necessity of obtaining such papers from abroad. The Germans showed quantities of gilt and 
ornamented papers, which it is averred they produce at a lower rate than the French and English. 
In the plainer kinds of gilt paper they probably may do so ; but neither in satining, nor marbling, 
nor embossing, is their work at all upon an equality as to price, excellence being taken into account. 
The firm of Knepper, of Vienna, produces in vast quantities, and obtained a great medal at the 
last Munich Exhibition. The jury awarded it a silver medal in 1855.” 

The paper-hanging selected for illustration is an adaptation of the Mediaeval style, which bears 
witness to the advance of good taste in this description of design ; indeed, the progress made in 
the decorative arts throughout Austria, during late years, is very remarkable. Their surface- 
decorations of all kin ds in the Exhibition evinced a very just appreciation of tbe true principles of 
such designs, in many cases very tastefully carried out. Perhaps in no country in Europe has that 
art which gives tone to all the decorative arts,—viz., architecture,—been practised with more 
originality and power of adaptation than in Austria. In the Hew Imperial Arsenal in the suburbs of 
Vienna, constructed from the designs of Van der Hull, de Siccardsburg, Forster, and Roesner, we have 
seen what to us appears one of the most striking, noble, and original of modern works in Europe. 
The Hew Bank, by Ferstel, in tbe Renaissance style; the Hew Synagogue, by Professor Forster; 
and the facade of the Greek Church, by Hausen (these last, in a Moro-Byzantine style), evince great 
novelty and good taste in design; whilst the Mediaeval style is excellently worked out in the Great 
Votive Church, by Ferstel; the church of Alt-Lerchenfeld, by Muller; and the Luzarist Church, by 
Professor Schmidt. The value of sculpture, painting, and all the decorative arts, is thoroughly 
appreciated in these works; and when we add that besides numerous art and archaeological 
societies, including the Imperial Commission for Preserving and Investigating Architectural Monu¬ 
ments, drawing is taught in all the Polytechnic, Technical, and Primary schools, in which, in 1859, 
on week-days over 3,000 pupils were taught, and on Sundays over 2,000, we may be sure that 
art instruction is more and more in request, especially in those parts where industry progresses 
most rapidly. This increased artistic and industrial impulse is not confined to the capital only, 
hut extends equally to all tbe provinces; and it is not too much to hope that, with the prospect 
of a combined national and political future, the various strongly-marked and varied races of w r kicli 
Austria is composed will each bring to bear their national peculiarities on the arts of the empire. 


PLANCHE 27. 


PAPIERS DE TENTURE, 


PAR KNEPPER & SCHMIDT, VIENNE, 


L ’AUTRICHE a bien mfiritfi la mention honorable, qu’elle a obtenue pour ses bons dessins de 
decorations de surface, en tentures de cuir anssi bien qu’en tentures de papiers. Outre les 
specimens que nous avons ilhistrfes, Messieurs Knepper & C ie , fabricants de papiers de fantaisie, 
ont expose une grande variete de dessins en gelatine, en or et en argent, des papiers bronzes et 
marbres, et une collection de dessins diapres; — le tout d’un grand merite. 

M. Schmitt fait remarquer, que la demande de papiers de tenture est tres-peu considerable en 
Autriche, on 1’habitude de peindre les murs interieurs des appartements, existe encore goneralement. 
Quelques fabriques etablies a Vienne, a Prague, a Salzbourg et a Inspruck, suffisent, et au-dela, pour 
la consommation interieure; car elles trouvent encore le temps de fabriquer des papiers de couleur 
de toute espece, des papiers propres a la reliure, etc. M. Wyatt, dans son rapport sup les meubles 
et les decorations a 1’Exposition de Paris, 1855, dit: — “M. Lambertye parait avoir ete le premier 
en France, a employer pour l’empaquetage, des papiers de luxe et de fantaisie. 11 avait sa fabrique 
au Marais, et les Montgolfier fabriquaient, a Annonay, dans lour vaste etablissement, une quantite 
considerable de papiers unis, colores, satines et glaces, d’apres ses dessins et en suivant ses 
instructions. A V exposition de 1806, il y avait plusieurs specimens de papiers de fantaisie, de 
Messieurs Dodart et de Messieurs Schrant, Susse & C ie ; mais Lambertye parait avoir ete le premier 
a les employer pour l’empaquetage, auquel, on en a employe depths lors, une quantity si considerable. 
Avant Lambertye, les Francais importaient de la Hollande les papiers colores, dont ils enveloppaient 
ordinairement leurs tissus de coton. La maison Desetables (Vaux-de-Vin, Calvados) fut une des 
premieres a leur feviter la necessity d’importer de 1’etranger cette espece de papier. Les Allemands 
ont expose une grande quantite de papiers dores et a ornements, qu’ils fabriquent, dit-on, a un 
prix pins bas que les Francais et les Anglais. C’est probablement le cas dans ceux a dorure 
simple; mais il n’en est pas ainsi des papiers satings, marbres on repousses, daus lesquels ils ne 
peuvent rivaliser avec ces deux nations, quant au prix, surtout si Ton prend en consideration la 
qualite. La maison Knepper, de "Vienne, fabrique une vaste quantite de papiers de tenture. Bile 
a obtenu une grande medaille a la derniere exposition de Munich, et le Jury Ini a decerne une 
medaille d’argent en 1855.” 

Le papier de tenture, que nous avons choisi pour illustration, est dans le style moyen-age, 
et montre, quant au bou gout, un progres visible fait dans ce genre de dessin; et nous devons 
constater que l’art decoratif, dans toutes ses branches, a repu un developpement remarquable 
en Autriche, pendant ces derniferes annees. L’Autriche est peut-etre, de tous les pays de 
1’Europe, celui ou 1’architecture — eet art qui donne taut de relief aux arts decoratifs— est 
employee avec le plus d’originalite et le plus de vigueur. Le nouvel arsenal Imperial, construit 
dans un des faubourgs de Vienne, d’apres les dessins de Van der INfill, de Siccardsburg, de 
Forster et de Roesuer, nous a paru un des edifices modernes les plus frappants, pour la noblesse 
et l’originalite de la structure. La nouvelle banque, dans le style Renaissance, d’apres les 
dessins de Ferstel; la nouvelle synagogue, d’apres ceux du professeur Forster, et la fapade de 
1’feglise grecque, d’apres ceux de Hausen (tontes deux dans le style moro-byzantin), font voir 
une grande nouveaute de conception et un gout excellent. Ferstel, en outre, dans 3a grande 
eglise votive; Midler, dans 1’egiise d’Alt-Lerchenfeld; et le professeur Schmidt, dans 1’eglise 
Lazariste, ont deploy 4 toutes les riches ses du style moyen-age. Ces edifices, dans leur construction, 
traliissent une juste apprficiation de la valeur intrinsfeque de la sculpture, de la peinture et des 
arts decoratifs. Main tenant, si nous ajoutons que, sans parler du grand nombre des societes 
artistiques et archeologiques, y compris la commission Imperiale pom’ la conservation des monuments 
d 5 architecture, qui doivent exercer de 1’influence a 1’egard de 1’instruction artistique du peuple, 
le dessin est enseigne dans toutes les ecoles poly techniques, techniques et primaires, qui coutenaient, 
en 1859, plus de 3,000 eleves les joins ouvriers, et plus de 2,000 les dimanches; on peut etre 
certain que la masse du peuple apprecie de plus en plus les avautages d’une instruction artistique, 
surtout dans les localites oil l’industrie fait le plus de progres. Cette impulsion progressive 
donnee aux arts et a rindustrie u’est pas limitee a la capitale, mais s’etend aussi aux provinces; 
et, avec la perspective d’une fusion politique et nationale des difierentes races, si fortement 
marquees et si distinctes, qui forment Y Autriche, ce n’est pas trop d’esperer qu’elles imprimeront 
leur cachet particulier aux arts qui florissent dans 1’empire. 
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PLATE 28. 


THESEUS AND THE CENTAUE, 

BY A. I. BARYE. 

A FINE bronze group, very artistically oxydized, about three feet long at the base, representing 
the hero Theseus attacking the Centaur Bienor, an episode in the celebrated battle between 
the Lapithas and the Centaurs, which Parrhasius painted, and which formed the subject of the 
sculpture on the great frieze of the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia, the Temple of Apollo at Bassae, 
and the metopes of the Parthenon at Athens, by Phidias. This group is characterized by a full and 
free rendering of the antique. Theseus having rushed on the Centaur, has succeeded in mounting 
on his back, and whilst with one hand he drags back Bienor’s head, with the other he prepares 
to deal the death-blow with a short club. The staggering of the monster, the crashing of the fir 
branches, the anatomy and expression of both the figures, are finely and vigorously expressed. The 
original belongs to the Musee du departement de la Loire. 

Antoine Louis Barye, officer of the Legion of Honour, was born at Paris in 1796. The following 
fist of some of his principal works will show how prolific his genius has been. Amongst the sculptors 
of animal life he takes the highest place :—by him are the two lions of the Garden of the Tuileries; 
the eagles of the Pont de Jena; the lions and birds of the Column of July; the jaguar devouring a 
hare, at the Palace of the Luxembourg ; and the tiger killing a gazelle, at the Ministere de lTntcrieur; 
the figure-subjects of St. Clotilde, at the Church of the Madeleine; the four groups which decorate 
the Pavilion Den on at the Louvre, representing Strength, Order, Peace, and War; and on the 
pediment of the Pavilion de l’Horloge, fronting the Tuileries, allegorical representations of the Arts 
and Sciences. 

Besides these public works, M. Barye is the author of about 150 models in bronze, of all classes 
of subject, from classical themes to the most common ornaments of the table, all of which are charac¬ 
terized by talent of the highest order. A modern French critic, Monsieur J. J. Arnoux, speaking 
of this group of Theseus and the Centaur, thus renders homage to the genius of Barye:—“ In this last 
work, which crowns in so remarkable a manner all that he has done since the last twenty years, 
Barye has brought to bear all the riches of his knowledge, and proves to the most incredulous that 
he is acquainted with the human form as perfectly as noth that of the lion or the bull. He has had to 
contend against a trying souvenir, —viz., the metopes which adorn the British Museum; he has dis¬ 
engaged himself from this adversary by choosing a new manner. His group has nothing in common 
with the fragments brought to London by Lord Elgin. The Centaur of M. Barye, in movement and 
in form, is entirely different to the Greek tradition, without being in opposition to it. The author has 
been inspired by Nature, and has set himself to reproduce all the details which he observed. He has 
understood that he could not, without exposing himself to the reproach of hardihood, endeavour to 
carry out in the round the high reliefs sculptured by the hand of Phidias, and which, from their 
perfection, are not to be approached by our first sculptors even. It is by the energetic movement of 
the figures, expressed with thorough boldness, that M. Barye challenges your interest; the novelty of 
his work, and the drawing cleverly conceived and courageously carried out, merit the approbation of 
connoisseurs. The head of the Centaur, pressed down by the powerful hand of Theseus, convulsively 
gasping, and threatened with the descending club, is a thoroughly new treatment of the subject, and one 
which is deserving of the highest praise. A sculptor of the first order could alone conceive such a 
group, and execute it with such vigour. Those who, up to the present, have refused to recognize 
in M. Barye more than a sculptor of genre, must now surely renounce their opinion, and admit that 
the sculptor of this group is one who is capable, when he chooses, of succeeding in the most difficult 
subjects. How many of our professors indeed would be capable of producing such a work as Theseus 
and the Centaur Bienor ? ” 


PLANCHE 28. 


THESEE ET LE OENTAOE, 

PAK A. I. E All YE. 


C ’EST un beau groupe en bronze, oxyde d’une maniere tres-artistique, d’environ trois pieds 
de long a la base, representant le her os Thesee attaquant le centaur e Bienor; episode de la 
celebre bataille entre les Lapithes et les Centaures, que Parrhasius a peint et qui a ete sculpte 
sur la grande frise du temple du Jupiter Olympien et de celui d’Apollon a Bassa, ainsi que 
pour les metopes du Parthenon a Athenes par Phidias. Oe groupe se fait remarquer par un 
cachet parfaitement bien rendu de 1’antique. Thesee s’etant precipite sur le centaure, a reussi 
a monter sur le dos du monstre; d’une main il tire en arriere la tete de Bienor, et de 1’autre 
il se prepare a lui donner un coup mortel avec une courte massue. Le chancellement du monstre, 
1c craquement des branches du sapin, 1’anatomic et 1’expression des deux figures, — tout est 
rendu avec force et avec vigueur. Le groupe original appartient au nrasee du dcpartement de 
la Loire. 

Antoine Louis Barye, officier de la Legion d’Honneur, est ne a Paris en 1796. La liste 
suivante de ses princrpales oeuvres montre la grande fecondite de son genie. Il tient la plus 
haute place par mi les sculp teurs qui ont specialement consacre leur talent a la reproduction des 
animaux; nous avons de lui: les deux lions du jardin des Tuileries; les aigles du pout de Jena; 
les lions et les oiseaux de la colonne de Juillet; le jaguar devorant un lievre, au palais du 
Luxembourg; et le tigre tuant une gazelle, au ministere de l’interieur; les figures emblematiques de 
Sainte ClotMe, a l’fglise de la Madeleine; les quatre groupes qui decorent le pavilion Denon au 
Louvre, representant la Force, 1’Ordre, la Paix et la Guerre; et, enfin, les figures allegoriques des 
Arts et des Sciences, sur le fronton du pavilion de l’Horloge, au centre de la facade des Tuileries. 

Outre ces sculptures qui servent a orner les edifices publics, M. Barye est hauteur d’environ 
150 modeles en bronze, embrassant toute espece de sujets, depuis le genre classique jusqu’aux 
ornements les plus ordinaires, — et toutes ces oeuvres portent le cachet d’un talent de premier 
ordre. Un critique francais moderne, M. J. J. Arnoux, en parlant du groupe de Thesee et du 
centaure, rend ainsi homage au genie de Barye: — “Bans cette derniere oeuvre, qui surpasse d’une 
maniere si remarquable tout ce qu’il a produit depuis ces demiers vingt ans, Barye a mis en 
requisition toutes les richesses de son genie, et a prouve au plus incrtidule qu’il connait la forme 
liumaine aussi parfaitement que celle du lion ou du taureau. H a eu a lutter contre un souvenir 
embarrassant: les metopes qui ornent le M’usee Britannique; il s’est tire de cette difficult^ en 
envisageant le sujet sous un nouveau point de vue. Son groupe n’a rien de commun avec les 
fragments apportfs a Londres par lord Elgin. Le centaure de M. Barye, dans ses mouvements 
et dans sa forme, differe entierement de la tradition grecque, sans, cependant, y etre oppose en 
principe. L’auteur a pris ses inspirations de la nature et s’est applique a reproduire tous les 
details qu’il avait observes. Il a compris qu’il ne pouvait, sans s’exposer au reproche de tern elite, 
chercher a reproduire en rond les hauts reliefs sculptes par Phidias, qui, dans leur perfection, 
ne permettent pas meme a nos premiers sculpteurs d’en approcher. C’est par le mouvement 
energique des figures, exprime avec la plus grande hardiesse, que M. Barye excite notre interet; la 
nouveaute de son oeuvre, dont le dessin est habilement concn et courageusement execute, merite 
1’approbation des connaisseurs. La tete du centaure, pressee par la main puis saute de Thesee, 
haletant convulsivement et menacce de la massue prete a descendre, est un traitement entierement 
nouveau du sujet, et qui merite les plus grands eloges. Oe n’est qu’un scidpteur de premier 
ordre qui pouvait concevoir un tel groupe et 1’executer avec une si grande vigueur. Ceux qui, 
jusqu’a present, ont refuse de reconnaitre a M. Barye un autre talent que celui d’un scidpteur 
de genre, seront maintenant certainement obliges de renoncer a leur opinion, et d’admettre que 
le scidpteur d’un tel groupe peut, quand il le vent, reussir dans les sujets les plus difficiles. 
Combien y a-t-il parmi nos professeurs qui seraient capables de produire une oeuvre digue d’etre 
comparee a celle de Thesee et du centaure Bienor?” 
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PLATE 29. 


DANISH GOLDSMITHS’ WOEK. 


O F the three subjects selected by us, No. 1 represents a drinking-horn, executed by J. G. 

Schwartz & Son, of Copenhagen, from a very beautiful design by Mr. C. Peters, sculptor; 
the horn, that of a bull, is finely mounted in carved ivory, and delicately inlaid, with a filigree 
gold pattern; the four bassi-reUevi illustrate passages from the story of Sigurth Fathers bane 
and Brynhild, as recounted in the old Icelandic sagas, and represent Sigurth slaying Fafnir the 
Dragon; Sigurth pledging his faith to Brynhild; the ride of Sigurth through the flames to 
Brynhild; the revenge of Brynhild, and death of Sigurth. The price of this remarkable and 
most artistic work was £80, and it was purchased by the Prince Napoleon. 

The dagger belonging to the King of Denmark, about fifteen inches long, was executed by 
Julius Didrichsen, goldsmith, of Copenhagen. The guard was formed by the lions of Denmark. 
The medallion on each side beneath it contained the monogram of the king and a cameo. The 
knop of the grip was also ornamented with a fine cameo; the green velvet sheath being tastefully 
enriched with gold arabesque-work. 

The salver in electro-silver contained illustrations of the Temptation of Eve, Cain and Abel, 
subjects from the life of Christ, and emblems of the Evangelists, with the Baptism of Christ in 
the centre, the figures in low relief frosted on a burnished ground. This excellent piece was 
contributed by M. Caspar Muller, electro-plater at Copenhagen. 

I he horn was a work of rare artistic merit: the designer having taken his ornament and 
subjects from national sources, has obtained a result which has the striking effect of originality. 
This is as it should be; and we congratulate Messrs, Peters & Schwartz in having produced 
one of the finest and most remarkable examples of decorative art the Exhibition contained. 

“ Denmark shines like a star amidst the industry of the North (writes the reporter of 
Class 33, 1862). She has found in the treasures of her museums types of Runic jewels of 
remarkable beauty, and restored them truthfully. Her works prove that taste and design are 
cultivated and encouraged at Copenhagen.” 

The horns of animals have been used as drinking-cups from the earliest ages. They were in 
use among the Greeks and Romans, and are represented in drawings in the Vatican Virgil in 
the 4tli century, MS. Prudentius in the British Museum (9th century); and in an Anglo-Saxon 
calendar, Cottonian collection, 9th century. King Ragnar Lodbrok, the Dane, in the 8th century, 
sings, “ Quickly seated in the splendid habitation of the gods, we shall drink beer out of curved 
horns;” and a great number of carved walrus and other horns, varying in date from the 10th 
probably to the 12th century, are preserved in various museums: these, however, were used both 
as trumpets and tenure-horns. Such, e. g., are the remarkable piece in the museum at Toulouse 
(the so-called horn of Roland); one in the museum of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, Edinburgh; 
the horn of tJlphus at York; the Clan Clephane horn, belonging to the Marquis of Northampton ; 
and others in the national museums of Paris, Beilin, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, &c.; indeed, there 
are few collections in Europe where these remarkable works may not be found. These horns are 
all carved in low relief, with subjects from the chase, war, &c., combined with griffins, sphinxes, 
and running foliage, and ornament interlacings, which appear to mark them as proceeding from 
some common semi-Oriental source. 

We have, however, no means of ascertaining whether these horns were ever used for 
drinking purposes. The probability is, they were used mainly as hunting-horns, and were 
deposited as tokens of tenure for hunting-grounds. True drinking-horns, however, are preserved 
in several places : these are generally ox-horn,—consequently curved, mounted on a metal or 
other stand, and furnished with a lid. Such, e. g., are the fine horn of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
some remarkable pieces in the Ambras collection at Vienna, and the grand silver-chased horn 
of the corporation of Amsterdam, a similar one to which, but in the Gothic style, is to be 
seen in a painting of the school of Wohlgemuth, in the gallery of the chapel at Nuremberg Castle. 
Of this class is the horn we have illustrated. There is an art in drinking out of these curved 
horns; and the unwary novice is apt to find the liquor splashing in his face, unless duly 
instructed how to handle them. 




PLANCHE 29. 


ORFEYRERIE DANOISE. 


L A coupe de corue, la premiere des pieces illustr^es dans la planche ci-contre, a ete executee 
par J. G. Schwartz & fils, de Gopenhague, sur les dessins de M. 0. Peters, sculpteur. Elle 
est faite de come de taureau, admirablement montie en ivoire sculpte, et mcrustee d’un dessm 
delicat en filigrane d’or. Les quatre bassi-relievi represented des passages de l’histoire de Sigurth 
Fafnersbane et de Brynhild, tires des anciennes sagas, on traditions lslandaises, savoir: Sigurth 
tuant Fafnir le dragon; Sigurth jurant fidelity a Brynhild; Sigurth traversal les flammes pour 
arriver a Brynhild';' la vengeance de Brynhild; et la mort de Sigurth. . C’est le prince Napoleon 
qui s’est rendu acquereur de cette oeuvre remarquable et reellement artistique, au prix de £80. 

Le poignard, long d 5 environ quinze pouces, a ete fait pour le roi de Danemark, par Julius 
Didrichsen, orffevre de Copenhague. Les lions du Danemark en formaient la garde, au-dessous de 
laquelle on voyait, de chaque cote, un medallion contenant le monogramme du roi et un camee. 
Le bouton de la poignee etait ^galement ome d’un beau camee. Le fourreau, en velours vert, 
etait enrichi de charmantes arabesques d’or. 

Le beau plateau en argent galvanoplastique a ete envoye par M. Caspar Moller, fabncant 
a Copenhague. On y voyait la Tentation d’Fve, Cain et Abel, des sujets de la vie de Jesus-Olmst, 
les emblemes des evangCistes, et, au centre, se trouvait le Bapteme du Christ. Les differentes 

figures etaient en bas-relief et blanchies sur un fond brun. 

Tous ces objets sont excellents; mais la coupe en corne possede, outre sa valeur artistique, 
le merite d’une originalite frappante, grace au dessinateur, qui a su mettre a profit, dans les 
omements, les ressources des legendes nationales. Nous applaudissons de tout cceur a ce choix 
judicieux, et nous felicitous Messieurs Peters & Schwartz d’avoir produit un des plus beaux 

exemples de Tart decoratif qu’il y eut a V Exposition. 

“Le Danemark brille comme un astre au milieu de I’industrie du Nord,” dit le rapporteur, 
classe 33, 1862. “Ila reproduit fidelement les types superbes des joyaux runiques qui se trouvent 
parmi les tresors de ses musses; et ses oeuvres constatent que le bon gofit et le dessm sont 
cultives et encourages a Copenhague.” 

Les cornes des animaux out 6te employees comme coupes a boire deprns les temps les plus 
recules. Ds Etaient en usage parmi les Grecs et les Bomains; et on en voit des reproductions 
dans les dessins du Virgile au Vatican, qui datent du A™ siecle, et dans les manuscrits de 
Prudentius, qui se trouvent au Musee Britannique et remontent au 9 cm<! siecle, amsi que dans un 
calendrier anglo-saxon du 9 femB siecle, qui fait partie de la collection cotonienne. H en est fait 
mention dans un couplet chante, au 8 ime siecle, par le roi Ragnar Lodbrok le Damns, oil il y a 
ce passage: “ Assis dans T habitation somptueuse des dieux, nous boirons de la biere dans des 

cornes courbees.” 

On conserve d’ailleurs, dans plusieurs musees, un grand nombre de cornes de morse et autres. 
Ainsi, on peut voir, au musee de Toulouse, une corne remarquable, appel6e la corne de Roland; 
plusieurs cornes semblables, aux musses de la societe des Antiquaires, d’Edimbourg; la come 
d’Ulphus a York; la corne du clan Clephane, appartenant au marquis de Northampton; les cornes 
conserves dans les musees nationaux de Paris, de Berlin, de Vienne, de Dresde, de Munich, etc., 
et ajoutons meme, qu’il n’y a guere de collection en Europe qui ne contienne un exemple do ces 
pieces remarquables. Ces specimens sont tous sculptes en bas-relief, reprcsentant des sujets de 
chasse ou de guerre, entremeles de griffons, de sphinx, de feuillages et d’omements entrelaces, et 
trahissent une origine commune et une source semi-orientale. 

Nous ne saurions, cependant, affirmer que les cornes enumerees ci-dessus eussent servi de 
coupes a boire. II est meme plus probable qu’elles ne servaient que de cors de chasse ou de 
gages de tenure de chasse. Mais on conserve, dans differents endroits, bon nombre de veritables 
comes a boire. Ce sont generalement des comes de boeuf, et consequemment courbees; elles sont 
montees sur un piedestal fait d’argent ou de quelque autre metal, et pourvues d’un couvercle. 
Telles sont, la belle corne de Queen’s College, Oxford; les comes de la collection Ambras a A ienne ; 
et la grande corne, montee en argent cisele, de la corporation d’Amsterdam. Une corne semblable, 
mais dans le style gotkique, se voit sur une peinture de l’ecole de Wohlgemuth, dans la galerie 
de la chapelle du cMteau de Nuremberg. La corne de notre illustration appartient au meme 
genre. C’est tout un art que de boire dans une de ces cornes courbees; et le novice inexperimente 
court le risque de s’eclabousser la figure, a moins d’etre initie au secret de manier ces sortes de 

coupes. 
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PLATE 30. 


AN IRON FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 

BY K. H.UJSCHII.D, BERLIN. 

the numerous examples of this class in the Exhibition this was the most ornamental. Its 
height is about 6 feet 3 inches. "We might have a doubt as to its being rightly assigned to 
Mr. Hauschild, as no such name appears in the official Z olive rein Catalogue, though it does in the 
English one; however, Mr. Hauschild obtained a medal for this safe; and in this, as in several other 
cases, we find the value of a detailed description made on the spot; for the inside of the safe is 
inscribed, as the good old German custom hath ever been, with writing. On one inner side of 
the panels is “ Gefertigt in der Werkstatt von Karl Hauschild. Berlin, 1862.” On the other— 

“ Sicker gegen Dieb und Brand 
Bin ick dnrch des Schlossers Hand; 

Halt nickt die Wackt auch Gofct der Herr, 

Hilft weder Eiegel noch Gesperr.” 

Which may be thus rendered:— 

" Safe from thief and fire am I, 

Through the cunning locksmith’s skill; 

But watch’d not God the Lord on high. 

Bolt, lock, or chain would serve but ill.” 

We remember having been particularly struck noth tlie deeply religious spirit expressed in 
several such inscriptions on old houses in Germany; such as at Hanover, thus spelt:—“ Habe Got 
vor Augen, und treu ine alien Dingen, so dan es dir nicht misgelingen,”—“ Have God before your 
eyes, and be honest in all things; so shall no harm come to thee,” And thus, at Brunswick, from 
the Psalms:—“Wo die Herren nicht das Haus bauet, so umsonbst arbeitet die darin baut,”— 
“ Except tlie Lord build the bouse, they labour in vain that build it.” 

But, to return to the more matter of fact subject of iron safes,—this one of Hauschild’s is 
elaborately ornamented in wrought iron on red lacquer-varnished ground, and, although very 
ornamental, is not in bad taste, except so far as it militates against the following dicta of the 
Jury Be port in 1851 :—“ In connection with locks, the Jury may refer to iron safes and treasure- 
chests, of which a large number is exhibited, and which, for the most part, are of about equal 
merit, so far as the chances of security offered by them are concerned. It seems doubtful whether 
much of the ornamentation and expensive polished work which some of them display might not be 
dispensed with. Any addition of that description to the expense, necessarily considerable, of a safe 
or treasure-box, seems quite gratuitous, more especially since it has become usual, and is considered 
most secure in large banking and other establishments, to preserve safes in fire-proof rooms and 
vaults, into which they are lowered at the close of business.” There certainly seems much common 
sense in such remarks; but common sense and decorative art somehow never do hit it off well 
together; and in matters of this kind we must not be too persistent with our “ eui bono.” 
Certain it is that several safes, French and German, not English,—for these last have followed 
out the instructions of the Report above quoted,—exhibited a good deal of ornamental work. 
Sommermayer, of Magdeburg, contributed one with very good engraved ornament and figures on 
tlie inside. Wertheim & Wiese, of Vienna, had one with still more elaborate engraved designs 
and much burnished ornament on a flat ground. Eichet, of Paris, and Sauve & Magaud, of 
Marseilles, also exhibited well-ornamented safes. The English ones, as we have said, were generally 
quite plain; yet, placing ornament on one side, they ffilly sustained our national reputation for 
solid work and ingenious contrivance ; the most striking example being, perhaps, a large banker’s 
safe, by Messrs. Chubb, the doors of which were secured by two gunpowder-proof wheel locks, 
throwing thirty-one bolts all round, and the main keyholes covered with case-hardened iron 
scutcheon locks, all opened by a small gold key, set in a finger-ring, forming the master key of 
the safe. 
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COFFEE-PORT DE FEE, A L’EPREUVE DU FEU, 

PAR If. HAUSCHILD, MllLIN. 


T>ARMI les nombreux exempies de cette espece qui se trouvaient a 1’Exposition, ce coffre-fort, 
J liaut d’environ 6 pieds 3 pouces, etait le plus soigne et le plus riclie en ornements. 
Nous aurions pu entretenir quelques doutes, si Ton peut, avec raison, attribuer cette oeuvre a 
M. Hauschild; car, quoiqu’il ait re?u une rnedaille pour son coffre-fort et que son nom figure 
dans le Catalogue anglais, nous l’avons cherche en vain dans le Catalogue officiel du Zollverein. 
Heureusement nous avions adopts la precaution ici, comme dans bien d’autres cas, de prendre 
sur les lieux une description detaillee, qui met fin a toute incertitude; car nous trouvons que, 
selon la bonne ancienne coutume allemande, le coffre-fort portait a 1’inter ieur plusieurs inscriptions, 
et sur un des panneaux on lisait: “ Gefertigt in der Werkstatt von Karl Hauschild — Berlin 1862 ; ” 
tandis que sui 1 1’autre il y avait: — 

“ Sicher gegeu Dieb und Brand 
Bin ieh durch des Schlossers Hand; 

Halt nicht die Wacht auch Gott- der Herr, 

Hilft weder Riegel noch Gesperr.” 

Qu’on peut traduire : — 

ff Grace it Fingenuity de Partisan habile, 

Je ne erains ni larrons, ni ravages du feu; 

Mais sans Paide d’en haut, sans la garde de Dien, 

Yerrons, chaines et clefs, tout serait inutile.” 

Nous nous rappelons avoir vu sur les maisons en Allemagne plusieurs inscriptions de ce 
genre, qui nous ont paru frappantes par le profond sentiment religieux dont elles sont empreintes. 
Ainsi a Hanovre:—“ Habe Gott vor Augen und trau’ ihm in alien Dingen, so kann es dir nicht 
missgelingen ” (“ Ayez toujours Dieu devant les yeux, comptez sur lui en tout, et vous ne manquerez 
pas de rdussir ”) ; et a Brunswick, ce vers des Psaumes: — “ Wo der Herr nicht das Hans bauet, 
so arbeiten umsonst die daran bauen” (“Si le Seigneur ne bafrit la maison, c’est en vain que 
travaillent ceux qui la batissent ”). 

Mais, pour revenir au fait plus materiel des coffres-forts, celui de M. Hauschild a des 
ornements tres-elabores en fer forge, sur un fond rouge de laque vernie; et ces ornements, 
quoique soignes et abondants, sont de bon gout et irreprochables, excepte en ce qu’ils sont 
contraires au dictum ci-dessous du rapport du Jury de 1851: — “ En parlant de serrures, le Jury 
ne peut pas s’empecher de faire allusion aux caisses et aux coffres-forts, qui dtaient en grand 
nombre a Y Exposition, et qui possedaient, pom la plupart, un degre de merite a-peu-pr5s egal, 
quant aux chances de sfirete qu’ils offrent; mais il y a lieu de croire, qu’on pourrait se passer 
d’une grande partie des ornements travailles et du poli, etales sur quelques-uns d’entre eux. Lo 
sureroit considerable de depenses, dans une caisse ou un coffre-fort, couteux deja en lui-meme, 
nous par ait d’autant plus inutile qu’il est habituel, dans les maisons de banque et autres 
etablissements, de placer, apres les heures devouees anx affaires, ces coffres-forts, pour plus de 
surete, dans un appartement ou cavean voute a l’epreuve du feu.” Ces remarques paraissent, 
certainement, contenir beaucoup de bon sens; mais, pour une raison ou une autre, 1’art decoratif 
n’est pas souvent d’accord avec le bon sens, et nous n’allons pas, dans un cas pared, trop 
insister sur le “ cui bono.” Cependant, nous devons signaler le fait que, pendant que les Anglais 
se sont eonformes aux instructions du rapport, les Frangais et les AJlemands ont mis beaucoup de 
soin au travail de leurs ornements. Ainsi, Sommermayer, de Magdebourg, a expose un coffre-fort 
ayant d’excellents ornements et figures graves a l’interieur. Wertheim & Wiese, de Vienne, en 
avaient nn avec des dessins graves fort ^la-bores et une foide d’ornements brunis sur un fond 
plat. Ficliet, de Paris, et Sauve & Magaud, de Marseille, ont aussi expose des coffres-forts 
richement ornes. Ceux de rAngleterre, comme nous avons deja dit, etaient, en g^n^ral, tres-simples; 
mais, mettant a part les ornements, ils n’ont pas dementi notre reputation nationale pour la 
solidite du travail et le genie de 1 ’invention. Comme l’exemple le plus frappant, peut-etre, nous 
citerons le grand coffre-fort de Messieurs Chubb, dont les portes etaient garanties par deux 
serrures a ressort a l’epreuve de la poudre a canon, faisant sortir tout autour trente et un penes 
a la fois. Les principaux trous de serrure etaient converts de serrures a ecusson en fer cemente, 
qu’on ouvrait a l’aide d’une petite clef d’or, montee dans une bague et formant le passe-partout 
du coffre-fort. 
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PLATE 31. 


A CHIMNEY-PIECE, 

BY 1. MARCHANE, PARIS. 

TIST addition to the fine bronzes d’art exhibited by M. Marchand (Plate 213), and for which 
he received a medal, we have selected his : fine chimney-piece in marble and bronze, designed 
by M. Eugene Piat, for which the Jury of Class 30 (furniture) also awarded M. Marchand a 
medal. This very important work, made purposely for the Exhibition, is designed in the Greek 
style. The dark tone of the bronze and marble is most judiciously relieved by polychromy. 
The subject of the design is Honour to Minerva, who holds a central place in the composition; 
the statue is executed in bronze gilt, with the owl of wisdom on a corbel in the cornice over her 
head; the background is enamelled and gilt with very graceful designs. On each side of the 
opening are two mezzi-reU&vi in bronze, of officiating priests of the temple. All the ornaments, 
including the acanthus, ovolo, honeysuckle, &c., are very elegant and well studied. The hearth 
is inlaid with coloured marble mosaic, and the dogs, each in one piece of iron burnished and 
gilt, are massive and of good design. It is about eighteen feet in height, and was valued at 
£3,000. 

Besides this fine work, two noble vases in black marble, also designed by M. Piat, polished 
and ornamented with incised foliage and bronze in relief, — Bacchic subjects of panthers and 
boys,—were perfect studies for completeness of design, in form, proportion, and decoration. 
Other notable objects exhibited by M. Marchand consisted of large polished steel candelabra, 
about 7 feet 6 inches high, also in the Greek style; and various other pieces of the same class. 
Among the bronze statues, the most remarkable were “ the Fisher,” after Schcenewerk, the 
original of which obtained the gold medal at the Paris Salon des Beaux-Arts in 1851; Bosio’s 
statue of Henry II. when young, the Yoltaire, after Iloudon, the Mercury, after Pigale, and two 
very fine reproductions of the antique busts of Ariadne and Antinous. 

M. Marchand has done well in attaching to himself the valuable services of M. E. Piat 
as a designer and modeller. His subjects are always designed in the best taste, and beautifully 
executed. In addition to the honours awarded him in the present Exhibition, M. Marchand 
* obtained a bronze medal at the Paris National Exhibition in 1849, a prize medal at London, 
1851, and a medal of the first class in 1855. His contributions to the Exhibition of 1862 augur 
well for the future extended reputation of his establishment. 

This chimney-piece is one of the most important examples of that peculiar development of 
ancient Greek architecture and art which, known as Neo-Grec, is daily becoming more in vogue 
with our neighbours. Certes, there is much that is very elegant, original, and rich-looking in 
most of the productions in the style which we have met with, very different to the bald and sombre 
“masons’ Greek” style in fashion with us during the early part of the present century. “So 
beautiful, so perfect in its Grecian character,'’ writes an enthusiastic French art critic, “is this 
chimney-piece, that could Aspasia or Pericles return to this nether world, the enterprising 
manufacturer would not be long before he received the 60,000 francs it cost him to make. 
But however long (continues M. Arnoux) he may have to keep it on his hands, he will never 
repent having produced a work which places him in the first rank of art manufacturers. 

As to M. Piat, he has shown what metal he is made of. Scarcely yet 34 years of age, 
he is evidently destined to take an important part in that affiance of art and manufacture which 
promises sucli groat results in tlie future. 


rLANCHE 31. 


CHEMINEE DANS LE STILE NEO-GEEO, 

PAR L. MARCHAND, DE PARIS. 

O UTRE les beaux bronzes d’art de M. Marchand que nous ayons illustres a la plane]le 213, 
et pour lesquels il a obtenu une medaille, nous avons encore choisi pour notre collection 
sa superbe cheminee en marbre et bronze, composee par Eugene Piat, et qui a aussi valu a cet 
exposant une medaille decernee par le Jury de la classe 80 (meubles). Cette oeuvre important© 
d’environ dix-liuit pieds de hauteur, execute© exprfcs pour l’Exposition, est entierement dans le 
style grec; et les teintes foncees du marbre et du bronze sont rehaussees avec beaucoup de gout 
par la polychromie. L’artiste a choisi pour la composition de son sujet Minerve, dont la statue 
occupe le point central. Cette statue est en bronze dore, et le hibou, symbole de la sagesse, est 
place au-dessus de sa tete, dans un modfllon au milieu de la corniche. Le fond emaille et dorc 
est, en outre, decore de dessins tres-gracieux. De chaque cote du foyer sont des demi-reliefs en 
bronze representant les pretres officiants du temple. L’acanthe, Cove, le chevrefeuille et tous les 
details d’ornement sont etudies et groupes avec un gout parfait. L’atre est en mosaique de 
marbre, et les chenets, d’une seule piece chacun, en fer bruni et dore, sont d’un beau caractere. 
Le tout est ©value a 3,000 livres sterling. 

Nous nous plaisons a aj outer que les deux beaux vases en marbre noir, egalement dessines 
par M. Piat, et ornes d’un feuillage cisele dans le marbre avec des reliefs en bronze representant 
des sujets bachiques, etaient egalement remarquables par leur forme, leurs proportions et l’har- 
monio de leurs ornements. M. Marchand, outre ces deux vases, a expose, entre autres objets 
d’art, deux grands canddlabres en acier poh, hauts de deux metres et demi, dans le style grec, 
et di verses statues de bronze, parmi lesquelles nous avons remar que la copie du Pecheur de 
Schcenewerk, dont 1’original a obtenu la medaille d’or, au salon des Beaux-Arts a Paris, en 1851; 
celle de Henri II de Bosio, le Voltaire de Houdon, le Mercure de Pigale, et deux tres-beaux 
busies d’Ariane et d’Antinolis, d’apres 1’antique. 

M. Marchand a eu raison de s’attacher comme dessinateur et modeleur M. Eugene Piat, dont 
le talent lui garantit que tous ses sujets seront toujours traces dans le meilleur gout et executes 
dans la perfection. Outre les recompenses honorables que cet exposant a obtennes a I’Exposition 
do 1862, nous constaterons qu’il avait deja reyu une medaille de bronze a l’Exposition nationale 
do Paris en 1849, une medaille d’honneur a Londres en 1851 et une medaille de premiere classe 
en 1855. Les objets que M. Marchand a exposes en 1862 ne pourront qu’ajouter a la reputation 
de son etablissement. 

Cette cheminee est un des plus remarquables specimens de cette nouvelle adaptation de 
1’architecture grecque, conniie sous le nom de style neo-grec, et qui devient de jom- en jour plus 
en vogue chez nos voisins. H y a, certes, beaucoup d’elegance, d’originality et de richesse dans 
les objets que nous avons vus dans ce nouveau genre, fort different du style grec, sombre et 
nu, si en faveur chez nous au commencement de ce siecle. “ Cette cheminee est si belle, si 
parfaite dans son caractere purement hellenique,” dit un critique franfais dans son enthousiasme, 
“ que, si Aspasie ou Pericles revenait sur notre globe, cet entreprenant industriel ne tarderait 
pas a se voir rembourse des 60,000 francs qu’elle lui a coutes. Mais, quelle que soit la difficulty 
qu’il trouve a s’en defame (continue M. Amoux), il ne pourra jamais se repentir d’avoir execute 
un chef-d’oeuvre qui le place au premier rang des fabricants des objets d’art.” 

Quant a M. Piat, il a clairement fait voir de quoi il etait capable. A peine age de 34 ans, 
il est yvidemment destine a jouer un role important dans cette alliance de l’art et de 1’Indus trie, 
dont nous apprecions de plus en plus les serieux et charmants avantages. 
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PLATE 32. 


LARGE PORCELAIN VASE, 

FROM THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN MANUFACTORY, ST. PETERSBURG. 

“'VTONE of the porcelain vases in the Exhibition, not even amongst the truly imperial 
productions of Sevres, had a more royal look than the three large vases about six feet 
high, belonging to the Emperor of Russia, one of which was intended, we believe, for presen¬ 
tation to Lord Granville, as President of the Royal Commission. We need hardly say that a 
medal was awarded for these fine works. Mr. Binns, in his excellent Report on pottery in the 
“Practical Mechanic’s Journal,” November, 1862, remarks, “The specimens are few, but very 
fine both in grandeur of design and for artistic finish. Cost has evidently not been consulted 
in these works. The difficulty of procuring perfect vases of so large a size must have been 
immense; we know that many must have been destroyed and thrown aside before one could 
be found fit for the painter.” 

The vase we have illustrated was beautifully painted with a subject after the celebrated 
French painter Greuze,—“ La Veuve et son Cure,” and was valued at £960. Two other large 
vases, painted with heads of Inigo Jones and John Locke, were valued at £240 each; and 
another large vase in biscuit, with figures in basso~rilievo, at £256. Of statuettes in biscuit, 
two Bacchantes, after the French sculptor Clodion, and two inhabitants of Little Russia, were 
very well modelled. 

Marryat gives the following historical notice of the Russian manufactory in his excellent 
work, “Pottery and Porcelain”:—“The Government of Russia at an early period tried to 
obtain the secret of the porcelain manufacture; the close alliance subsisting between Peter the 
Great and Augustus of Saxony (who at that time monopolized the manufacture in Europe), 
having given the former an opportunity of appreciating its importance. But deters constant 
wars and other occupations did not allow any progress to be made in establishing the contem¬ 
plated manufactory.” 

The Royal Dispensary at Moscow, a superb building, and one of the greatest monuments 
of the city, founded by that monarch in 1707, is described by Motley, in his “ Life of Peter 
the Great,” as being “ decorated with a great number of syrup-pots and others, made of 
china, with his Czarish Majesty’s arms enamelled upon them. These pieces were most probably 
made of delft, manufactured in Holland to order, as no porcelain was produced in Europe 
at that early period, Elizabeth having succeeded to the imperial crown, founded, in 1756, a 
manufactory near Petersburg, which has continued to the present period to make very good 
porcelain, the materials for which are drawn from the Russian dominions. Catherine II. patronized 
the porcelain establishment founded by Elizabeth, and in the year 1/86 enlaiged it considerably. 
In 1825, two workmen from Sevres came over to direct the fabric; since which time the manu¬ 
factory has employed 200 workmen, and is scarcely inferior in its productions to that of any 
other European nation. An establishment was also formed at Twei, neai Moscow, by Gamier, 
in 1756. The mark is a doubled-crossed Russian E, with a stroke through it.” 

The manufactory at present is entirely worked by Russians,—artists as well as artisans; 
and although we fear that it operates against the establishment of private enterprise very 
disadvantageously, we must award to its directors the great merit of preserving a special Russian 
style in its productions, characterized by much originality and richness of effect. The only other 
Russian exhibitor of china-ware was M. Kooznetsof, of Riga; but there was nothing noticeable in 
his ware. Russia is supplied largely from our potteries, and, in 1861, the annual value of our 
earthenware exports to Prussia was £23,230, whilst in 1851 the entire value so exported to Russia 
was only £11,146. 


PLAXCHE 32. 


GRAND VASE DE PORCELAINE, 


DE LA MANUFACTURE IMPORT ALE RUSSE, ST. PETER SB OUR G. 

~|3 AEiMI les rases de porcelaine de 1’Exposition, y compris meme ceux de la manufacture 
imperiale de Sevres, il n’y en avait pas qui pussent rivaliser, quant a 1’aspect, avec les 
trois grands vases d’environ six pieds de hauteur, appartenant a Temper eur de Russie; ils avaient 
un air vraiment royal. L’un de ces vases, nous a-t-on dit, etait destine en present a lord 
Granville, en sa qualite de president de la Commission Royale. Nous avons a peine besoin de 
dire que le Jury a decerne une medaille pour ces beaux ouvrages. M. Binns, dans son rapport 
sur la poterie, publie dans le “Practical Mechanic’s Journal,” novembre, 1862, remarque que 
“les specimens de ce genre sont rares; grandeur de dessin et fini artistique, tout y est par fa it. 
II est evident qu’on n’a point regarde a la depense dans la manufacture de ces ouvrages, pour 
arriver a surmonter les difficult^ qui existaient pour faire des vases parfaits en eux-memes, d’une 
telle grandeur; car on a du detruire et jeter de cote un grand nombre avant de reussir a en 

former un seul qni put etre remis entro les mains du peintre.” 

Marryat, dans son excellent ouvrage “Poterie et Porcelaine,” donne la notice historique 
suivante de la manufacture russe de porcelaine: — “ Le gouvernement de Russie avait essaye, a 
une epoque deja reculee, d’obtenir le secret de la manufacture de porcelaine; l’etroite alliance qui 
existait entre Pierre le Grand et Auguste de Saxe (qui avait alors le monopole de ce genre de 
manufacture en Europe) avait donne au czar l’occasion d’en apprecier Timportance. Mais les 
guerres de Pierre et ses autres occupations ne lui permirent pas detablir, comme il en avait 
l’intention, une manufacture de porcelaine en Russie.” 

Motley, dans sa “ Yie de Pierre le Grand,” parlant du dispensaire royal de Moscou, 
edifice superbe, et Tun des plus beaux monuments de la ville, fonde par ce monarque en 1707, 
dit qu’il est “ decord d’un grand nombre de pots a sirop et autres, faits en porcelaine, sur 
lesquels sont emaillees les armes de sa Majeste le czar. Ces pieces ornementales (Staient probablement 
de faience de Delft et avaient etc manufactures en Hollande, sur commando, car la manufacture 

de porcelaine n’^tait pas encore connue en Europe a cette epoque. Apres son avenement au trone 

imperial, Elisabeth en fonda, en 1756, une manufacture pres de Saint-Petersbourg, laquelle existe 
encore aujourd’hui, et fait de tres-bonnes porcelaines, dont les matieres premieres proviennent du 
territoire russe. Catherine II protegea la fabrique de porcelaine fondee par Elisabeth, et, en 1786, 
elle 1’agrandit considerablement. En 1825, deux ouvriers de Sevres vinrent en prendre la direction, 
et depuis cette epoque cette manufacture a employe 200 ouvriers, et ses productions peuvent 
presque rivaliser avec celles des autres nations europeennes. En 1756, nne autre fabrique avait 
etc etablie par Gamier, a Twer, pres de Moscon, dont la marque est un E russe double avec une 
barre en travers.” 

La manufacture imperiale russe de porcelaine n’a aujoimThui' dans ses ateliers que des 
Russes, artistes aussi bien qu’ouvriers. Quoique uous pensions qu’elle met obstacle a 
1 etablissement de nouvelles entreprises particulieres, nous clevons rendre aux directeurs de cette 
etablissement la justice qui leur est due, et reconnaitre leur grand merite d’avoir donne a toutes 
les productions de la manufacture, un cachet national caracterise par beaucoup d’originalite et 
par une grande richesse d’efiet. M. Kooznetsof, de Riga, etait le seul autre exposant russe dans 
cette elasse; mais il n’y avait rien de remarquablc dans ses porcelaines. Nos exportations do 
faience et de porcelaine en Russie sont considerables et augmentent annuellement; elles n’etaient 
que de la valeur de 11,146 livres sterling en 1851, et en 1861 elles ont atteint la somme de 23,230 
limes sterling,—plus du double en dix ans. 
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PLATE 33. 


OENAMENTAL GLASS, 


BY HOFFMANS, YUMA AND PEAGDE. 


ACH country in the Exhibition was represented by works in ornamental glass of a distinct 



^ character. In England, engraved glass took the lead; in France, engraved and coloured 
glass; and in Austria, coloured and enamelled glass, in which the traditions of the Bohemian 
and old German style were kept up. From the latter we have selected a group by Hoffmann, 
who added to his distinctions gained in London, 1851, and Munich, 1854, a medal for excellence 
of manufacture and ornament in 1862. The height of the largest was about a foot; and amongst 
them are examples of the latest style of decoration, and an imitation of the enamelled Wiederkom 
of the 17th century. 

Austria was also rich in chandeliers, principally by Lobmayer of Vienna, who was unap¬ 
proached in the variety of his productions, especially in his imitation of the old enamelled ware. 
The great number of small busts and figures in semi-opaque crystal were spoiled by the transparent 
nature of the material applied to a purpose for which it was not adapted: neither could we 
admire Lobmayer’s application of silver to glass, which again is an instance of perverted ingenuity; 
destroying the beautiful character of the material so treated. The light-coloured schmelze table- 
glass of Stolze struck us as remarkably pretty, and wonderfully cheap; a plateau, ewer, and two 
tumblers costing only 30s. The glass drops, jewellery, and beads of -Winternitz were excellent: 
nor should we forget to particularize the very peculiar craqueri iridescent plates exhibited by 
J. G. Zahn, of Flatno, Upper Hungary. 

Mr. Schmitt gives the following interesting information relative to the present state of the 
glass trade in the Austrian empire:—The rise and progress of glass manufacture in Austria 
dates from the beginning of the last century, and was materially promoted by letters patent granted 
by the Empress Maria Theresa to the then immigrant glass-makers, securing to them encouraging 
protection. The extensive forests of the Bohemian and Giant mountains became, in consequence 
of their stores of pure quartz, the principal homesteads of the newly-established glass manu¬ 
factories. In process of time glass manufacture spread southward and westward to the forests 
of the Alps and to the Carpathian Mountains; so that now all provinces of the empire participate 
more or less in this particular industry. All branches of glass-production and its improvements 
are now cultivated in Austria, since the manufacture of cast plate glass has been introduced. 
Though in most of the Austrian glass manufactories wood is still used as fuel, of late coals aud 
peat have been made use of extensively. The refining of raw glass by grinding, cutting, or 
staining, is performed either in polishing-mills in connection with glass-works, or is left to 
domestic industry. In respect to the last - mentioned, there exist, in Bohemia two special 
industrial groups, one of which (in Hay da and its neighbourhood) cultivates the refinement of 
hollow ware; the other (in Gablonz and the surrounding parts) attends to the production of 
glass fancy wares and polished glass beads; the production of enamel beads being to this very 
day almost exclusively limited to Venice and Murano.” 

At present there are in the empire 215 glass-works, with nearly 2,000 melting-pots, producing 
650,000 cwt. of raw glass of all sorts annually; in the production and refinement of which more than 
60,000 hands are occupied; the yearly value of glass, calculated at the places of its production, 
amounting to 18,375,000 florins. One half of this result falls to the share of the districts of the 
Boards of Commerce of Keichenberg, Pilsen, Budweis, Eger, and Prague, in Bohemia; tlie rest 
is distributed among Venice, Austria proper, Styria, Hungary, Transylvania, and the remaining 
provinces of the empire, the military border-land alone excepted, glass not being produced there. 
Besides producing sufficient glass of all kinds for home consumption, Austria, in 1860, exported 
210,532 cwt. of glass wares, amounting in value to about 15,000,000 florins. The import of 
glass, however, does not decrease. In 1841 it was estimated at 378 cwt., and in 1860 at 
6,520 cwt.; this increase, however, almost exclusively arises from favoured intercourse with the 
Zollverein, and comprises chiefly unpolished plate glass, common hollow glass ware, and cast 
plate glass. 

M. Bontemps’ prediction, in his Report on Glass, Paris Exhibition, 1855, is now verified, 
when he states of Austria and Germany :—" As their lead is good, their fuel and labour cheap, 
their workmen clever, and their means of communication increasing every day, a very active 
competition is to be dreaded from them.” 


PLANCHE 33. 


OBJETS DE YEEBEBIE DE LUXE, 


PAB HOFFMANN, VIENNE ET PRAGUE. 


C HAG UN cles pays represents a l’Exposition, y avait envoye des verreries de luxe d’un cachet 
particulier et distinct. L’Angleterre excellait dans les cristaux graves; la France dans les 
cristaux graves et colores; l’Autriche dans les cristaux colores et emailles dans l’ancien gout 
traditional de la Boheme et de l’Allemagne. C’est dans le departement de l’Autriche, que. nous 
avons choisi pour notre illustration, un groupe de Hoffmann, qui a re 911 une medaille, a ajouter 
aux distinctions dont il a ete honore, en 18-51 a Londres, et en 1854 a Munich. L objet le plus 
grand dans ce groupe, ne depasse pas la hauteur d’un pied. Quelques-uns des specimens sont 
decores dans le dernier gout, les autres sont une imitation du Wiederkomm emaille du 17™ 1C siecle. 

Le departement autrichien etait aussi, riche en lustres, fournis pour la plupart par Lobmayer 
de Vienne, qui etait sans rival pour la variety des produits, en imitation des anciens ^maux. 
Mais ses petits bustes et figurettes en cristal semi-opaque, se ressentaient du mauvais effet d’une 
matiere transparente, appliquee mal a propos. Nous ne saurions approuver non plus, l’application 
de l’argent sur verre, que nous regardons comme une ingenuite deplacee, n’ayant d’autre effet 
que de detruire la beaute du cristal. La verrerie de table, dite schmehe, de Stolxe, nous a paru 
fort jolie et d’un bon marche merveilleux : le plateau, 1 aiguicre et deux verres ne coutaient que 
30 shelling. Les cristaux, les bijoux de cristal et les grains de Winternitz etaient excellents. 
N’oublions pas de parler des assiettes curieuses, iridescentes et craquelees, exposees par M. Zahn, 
de la Haute-Hongrie. 

Nous empruntons a M. Schmitt, les details ci-dessous de 1 ’etat actuel de la verrerie dans 
1’empire autrichien:—“L’origine et le developpement des fabriques de verrerie en Autriehe, datent 
du commencement du siecle dernier; et I’impcratrice Marie Therese a imprime un nouvel elan a 
cette Industrie, en accordant, par lettres-patentes, des privileges considerables aux emigrants veiriers, 
qui venaient s’etablir en Autriehe. Les grandes forets qui couvrent les montagnes de la Boheme, 
et les Monts-Grants ou on trouve le quartz pur en abondance, devinrent le centre de ces fabriques 
nouvellement etablies. Avec le temps, celles-ci s’etendirent vers le sud et l’ouest jusqu’aux forets 
des Alpes et jusqu’aux Karpathes, de maniere que toutes les provinces de 1 empire, ont actuellement 
une part plus ou moins considerable dans cette Industrie. Hepuis qu on a introduit la fabiication 
des glaces coulees, on peut dire qu’on cultive, en Autriehe, toutes les branches de la verrerie, avec 
les ameliorations qu’on y a apportees. On a commence aussi, a se servir de tourbe et de charbons 
de terre pour les foumeaux; mais le bois y est toujours le combustible le plus usite. O 11 1 affine, 
doucit, taille et colore le verre brut, dans des moulins-a-lustrer, attaches aux fabriques; mais dans 
bien des endroits, on fait de ce raffinage du verre une Industrie a part, qui a son siege dans 
deux localites differentes : la premiere etant a Hayda et ses environs, ou l’on cultive surtout le 
raffinage de la verrerie creuse; l’autre se trouve a Gablonz et ses environs, ou l’on s’occupe de 
la verroterie de fantaisie et des grains de verre polis. Quant aux grains emailles, ou n eu fabrique, 
jusqu’a ce jour 1 , qu’a Venise et a Murano presque exclusivement. 

II y a, en ce moment, dans 1’empire d’ Autriehe, 210 fabriques de verrerie, con tenant 2,000 
ereusets (pots a cueillir), qui donnent de l’emploi a 60,000 ouvriers, et produisent annuellement 
650,000 quintaux de verre brut, de toute espece, evalues sur les lieux au prix de 18,375,000 florins. 
La moitie de ce total revient aux districts de Eeichenborg, Pilsen, Budweis, Eger et Prague, cu 


Boheme, et le reste en est partage entre Venise, V Autriehe propre, la Styrie, la Hongrie, la 
Transylvanie et autres provinces de 1’empire, a 1’exception des frontieres militaires, qui ne produisent 
point de verre. Outre le verre fabrique pour la consommation a l’interieur, FAutriehe a exporte, 
en 1860, 210,532 quintaux de verrerie, lvalues a 15,000,000 de florins ; de l’autre cote, l’importation, 
qui n’etait que de 378 quintaux en 1841, se monta, en 1860, a 6,520 quintaux. Cette augmentation, 
du reste, est due exclusivement a la plus grande facility d’echange et de communication etablie 
entre l’Autriche et le Zollverein, et porte principalement sur les verres a glaces non-polis, sur la 
verrerie creuse ordinaire, et les glaces coulees. 

L’Autriche a realise, a l’lieure qu’il est, ce que M. Boutemps en avait predit dans son rapport 
sur la verrerie de 1 ’Exposition de Paris, en 1855, ou il dit, en parlant de 1’Autriehe et de 
PAllemagne:—“ Lc plornb et les combustibles y sont excellents, le travail est a bon marche et 
les moyens de communication augmentent de jour en jour; nous devous done nous attendre, de 
leur part, a une concurrence redoutable.’ 
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PLATE 34. 


MARBLE MOSAIC PAVEMENT 

FOB CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

T HE pavement, a portion of "which is here illustrated, is to be placed in the Sacranum of 

the choir of Chichester Cathedral; it has been executed by Messrs. H. Poole & Son, of 

Westminster, at a cost of about £200, from the designs of Mr. W. Slater, the-architect, under 
whose charge the entire restoration of the cathedral is being carried out. The most elaborate 
portion of the pavement shown in our plate is 10 feet 9 inches square; it is intended to 

occupy a space immediately in front of the altar : the other parts of the pavement at the 

sides of the Sacrarium are of less ornamental character, so as to give greater prominence to 
the central mosaic. 

The external floreated border is composed of Siena marble, inlaid in verde di Prato and 
Griotte; the great circle surrounding the central cross is formed of triangular pieces of Galway 
green, inlaid with radiating floreations of Siena marble. These triangles alternate with others of 
Brocatella, forming a star round the cross, the pattern of which consists of a light variety of 
Galway green, inlaid with tinted alabaster, resembling ivory in tone ; an effect which marble would 
not admit of. For the same reason the light portions of the geometrical patterns are made of 
white has, or Solenhofen lithographic stone, the patterns themselves being formed of English, 
Irish, and foreign marble. The whole is joined by damp-proof cement, and mounted on slabs 
of Pains wick stone, in sizes convenient for laying down, and suited to the general outlines 
of the design. In addition to this pavement, Messrs. Poole & Son exhibited a richly-carved 
doorway with marble shafts, for the mortuary chapel of the Digby’s at Sherborne, Dorset, and 
a portion of the Westropp monument in Limerick Cathedral, both designed by Mr. Slater; and 
two reredoses formed by slabs of marble ornamented with incised figures and devices filled in 
with black cement, combined with coloured marble: these were designed by Mr. Ingelow. 
The Jury of Class 10 awarded a medal to Messrs. Poole for the above-named works. 

To Mr. Digby Wyatt is mainly due the credit of having brought the subject of marble 
mosaic pavements into public notice, by his valuable work on the Geometrical Mosaics of the 
Middle Ages, and by his reproductions of old examples at the Sydenham Crystal Palace. "We 
see the fruit of the revived interest in such works by this pavement for Chichester, and have no 
doubt it wall rapidly extend. The origin of this marble mosaic is to be sought in the “ Opus 
Alexandrinum,” said to derive its name from Alexander Severus, A.D. 222—235, who is stated 
by Lampridius to have brought porphyry and serpentine from Alexandria, which he caused to 
be worked in small squares and triangles, and to be variously combined. Pliny, at a still 
earlier period, speaks of this kind of pavement as “ genus pavimenti Gimcaniciand there is 
no doubt but that it was at a later period mainly executed by Byzantine artisans, who introduced 
and extended its application throughout Italy, where it became in general use up to the close 
of the 13 th century, keeping in character with the glass pictorial mosaics of the roofs and 
the geometric glass mosaics of the church furniture, ambones, lecterns, Ac. To this class 
belong also the pavements of Canterbury and Westminster, which last w'as executed by Roman 
workmen, with materials brought from Rome by Abbot Ware, about the year 126b, closely 
resembling the pavements in front of the high altar at Santa Maria in Traatei eie, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, San Clemente, San Lorenzo fuori, Santa Agnese fuori, 
and Ara Cceli, Rome. Of the same class are the pavements of San Vitale, Ravenna, and Sant’ 
Ambrogio, Milan. The pavements of San Marco, like its mosaic wall and vault coverings, 
contain a whole series of marble mosaics from the earliest to the latest period. 

From the 14th century onwards, the art of marble cut and inlaid pavements continued to 
change and to increase. It was now known as the “ Opera in commesso, a sort of marble 
veneer cut into a great variety of devices, and used for every church of note throughout Italy. 
In the 15th century geometrical patterns were combined with figure-subjects and flowing 
ornament. Duccio di Buoninsegna is said by Vasari to have introduced this practice in the 
14th century, which culminated with the great works of Beccafumi at Siena, and his school, 
of which we have treated in Plate 53. 


PLAKCHE 34. 


PAYE DE MOSAIQUE EN MAEBEE, 

1’OUB LA CATHliDBALE DE CHICHI8TEB. 

L E pave, dont nous avons reprpduit une partie daus 1*illustration oi-contre, doit etre place dans 
le sacraire du choeur de la catlic dr ale de Chichester. II a coute environ 200 livres sterling, 
et a etc execute par Messieurs H. Poole & fils, de Westminster, sur les dessins de M. W. Slater, 
Par chit ecte qui dirige les travaux de restauration qu’on est en train de faire a la catheclrale. La 
partie la plus elaboree du pave, qu’on voit dans notre illustration, a 10 pieds 9 pouces carres, et 
doit occuper l’espace en avant de l’autel. 

Le bord exterieur decore de fleurs est en marbre de Sienne, incrustd de verde de Prato et 
de Griotte; le grand cercle qui entoure la croix du centre, est compose de morceaux triangulaires 
de marbre vert de Galway, in crust! de fleurs radiees en marbre de Sieune. Ces triangles altement 
avec d’autres triangles en brocatelle; le tout formant une etoile autour de la croix, dont le dessin 
se compose d’une nuance legerement variee de marbre vert de Galway, incruste d’albatre teiute, 
qui ressemble, pour le ton, a Pi voire, effet dout le marbre u’est pas susceptible. Pour la meme 
raison on s’est servi, pour les parties claires du dessin geometrique, de lias blanc, ou pierre 
lithographique de Solenhofen, tandis que les dessins memes sont formes en marbres anglais, 
irlandais et etrangers. Le tout est joint par du ciment impermeable et moule sur des dalles de 
pierre de Painswick, taillees de maniere a en faciliter la pose et a les adapter aux contours du 
dessin. 

Outre ce pav!, Messieurs Poole & fils ont expose un portail avec des flits en marbre, rickement 
sculpt!, et destine pour la ckapelle mortuaire des DIgby, a Sherborne, Dorset; et une partie du 
monument de "Westropp, qui se trouve a la cathedrale de Limerick. Ces deux objets ont ete faits 
sur les dessins de M. Slater. II y avait d’ailleurs deux beaux re tables, formes de dalles de 
marbre et ornes de figures et de devises taillees dans la pierre, et remplis d’xrne combinaison 
de ciment noir et de marbre colore. Le dessin en est de M. Ingelow. Toutes ces oeuvres ont 
valu a, Messieurs Poole une medaille, decern!e par le Jury de la classe 10. 

C’est a M. Digby Wyatt que revient principalement Phonueur d’avoir signal! les paves de 
mosaique en marbre a Pattention du public, taut par son excellent ouvrage sur les mosaiques 
geometriques du moyen-age, que par ses reproductions d’ancieus specimens pour le Palais de 
Crystal, de Sydenham. Le pave fait pom Chichester, represente les premiers fruits qua portes 
le go tit ressuscite pour cette espcce de travail, qui ira, sans doute, en augmentant. 

L’origine de cette mosaique en marbre remonte a “l’Opus Alexandrinum,” qui a derive son 
nom, a ce que Pon dit, d’Alexandre Severe, A.D. 222—235, qui, d’apres Lampridius, avait import! 
d’Alexandrie du porphyre et de la serpentine, qu’il fit tailler en petits carres et triangles, qu on 
joignait en combinaisons varices. Du reste, Pline parle deja, a une epoque plus reculee, de ce 
genre de pav! sous le nom de “ genus pavimeuti Grgecanici.” Plus tard, ce genre de travail 
etait principalement du ressort des artisans byzantins, qui en propagerent P application en Italie, 
oil, jusqu’a la fin du 13 6me sifecle, ces paves etaient generalement en usage, et empreints du meme 
cachet que les mosaiques pittoresques en verre des toits, et les mosaiques geometriques en verre 
qu’on fl.p p1iq na.it aux garnitures d’!glise, telles que jubes, lutrins, etc. C’est a cette espece 
qu’appartiennent le pave de Canterbury et le pave de Westminster. Celui-ci a 6i6 execute par des 
ouvriers romains en materiaux apportes de Rome par Pabbe Ware, vers 1268. Ce pave ressemble 
exactement a ceux qni se trouvent devant le maitre-autel des eglises de Santa Maria a Trastevere, 
de Santa Maria Maggiore, de Santa Maria a Cosmedin, de San Clemente, de San Lorenzo fuovi, 
de Santa Agnese fuovi, et d’Ara Coeli, a Rome. Les paves de San Vitale, a Ravenne, et de 
Sant’ Ambrosio, a Milan, appartiennent a la meme classe. Le pave de San Marco, ses murailles 
de mosaique et les ornements de la voiite renferment une serie complete de mosaiques en marbre, 
depuis l’^poque la plus recul!e jusqu’a l’epoque la plus r!cente. 

A commeucer du IV” 0 sifecle, Part de faire des paves decoupes et incrustes en marbre alia 
en augmentant, tout en changeant de forme. Get art etait connu sous le nom de “ Opera in 
commesso,” une sorte de marqueterie de marbre, couple en devises varices, et employee dans 
toutes les eglises d’importance en Italie. Au 15 fem0 siecle on entremelait aux dessins geometriques 
des figures et des ornements flottants. Cette combinaison de dessins fut inaugur^e, s’il faut s’en 
rapporter a Vasari, par Duccio di Buoninsegna, au lV m0 siecle, et arriva au plus haut degre de 
perfection dans les oeuvres de Beccafiuni, a Sienne, et de son ecole, dont nous parlons Blanche 53. 
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PLATE 35. 


CHINESE ENAMELLED VASES. 

"jl/F ESSES. EE MI, SCHMIDT, & CO., of London, exhibited a large collection of enamelled ware, 
from which we have selected the accompanying illustrations. The tripod vase on the 
right is of thick earthenware, the other two of copper; and to these the remarks we shall make 
on cloisonnee enamel particularly apply. The colours of all these metal enamelled vases are 
peculiarly brilliant and harmonious; and the extent to which the art is applied was well 
represented by the magnificent vases from the Emperor’s Summer Palace, contributed by Lady 
Michel and Lieutenant Cox; the great incense-burner, or stove, in this last collection being 
upwards of four feet in height, and the devices of the most minute and intricate design. 

The art of Enamelling, though of very great antiquity, did not receive, so far as modern 
researches inform us, great development until the period of the Byzantine empire. Labarte, in 
his learned essay, “ Becherches sur la Peinture en Email,” inclines strongly to the opinion that 
it originated with the Eastern nations, and was extended through them to the neighbouring 
countries. “ What people,” he asks, “ in antique times, possessed the art of enamelling on metals, 
and were in a position to afford models to the Greeks and Egyptians ? At present we have no 
proofs on this question, and must be content with conjecture. At the time when Egypt attempted 
to imitate cloisonnee enamel, Europe was almost a desert, and plunged in barbarism : it was not here 
that works could he executed demanding a certain amount of chemical knowledge and artistic 
ability; but Assyria, Chaldasa, Persia, and India contained populations whose civilization was 
already of ancient date, and who practised the arts from time immemorial. Is it not, then, in 
Asia we must look for the cradle of the art of enamelling ? The researches which are now being 
made in the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh will, perhaps, some clay afford us a solution of the 
problem.” 

However that may be, it is to be remarked that almost all the pieces of enamel which we 
have seen from China are executed by the cloisonnee process, which was also distinctive of the 
Byzantine manufacture, and of which numerous and beautiful examples, almost all executed on 
gold, are preserved throughout Europe. Moreover, the only two pieces with which we are 
acquainted, as being certainly of Persian make,—the fine enamel cup containing a portrait of 
Oliosroes (A.D. 531—539), now in the Imperial Library at Paras ; and a remarkable ewer, preserved 
in the Abbey of St. Maurice en Valais, decorated with the sacred Horn, lions, and ornament, 
which is reputed to be a present from Haroun A1 Eascliid to Charlemagne (A.D. 768—814),—are 
both cloisonnee-work. M. Pauthier, in his work on China, states that the introduction of coloured 
glass, and probably enamel, in China, was due to a foreign merchant from Scythia (which, Labarte 
concludes, must be Persia), between the years 422—451; but, at whatever early period the art 
was practised, the great number of subjects in Chinese cloisonnee enamel which we meet with 
in Europe are undoubtedly of comparatively late date. Some of the best and oldest pieces of 
this class are dated during the 15th century; and there is reason to believe, that not only in 
enamel, but in all the other decorative processes of China, it is wise to incline to comparatively 
modern dates, instead of the fabulous ones assigned by the 'Chinese themselves, to whom antiquity 
is as dear as gold itself. As to the excellence and beauty of these Chinese enamels, both in 
design and colour, there can be no question, and they are often miracles of minute and laborious 
workmanship. 

Besides these most beautiful cloisonnee works on copper, the Chinese produce landscapes, 
&e., on a white ground. There were some most elaborate examples of this description in the 
Exhibition, imitations, evidently, of coloured drawings on white paper, the outlines, however, being 
all formed by filigree metal lines, probably copper gilt: the name of each subject was inscribed 
in a comer of the sky. 

It is extraordinary to how slight an extent this beautiful art is practised in Europe, and 
especially in England. It is high time that our manufacturers should look to it, and endeavour 
to revive, on a large scale, one of the most beautiful and durable decorative processes with which 
we are acquainted. 
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VASES CHINOIS EMAILLES. 


C ’EST a la belle collection d’objets emailles, exposee par Messieurs Re mi, Sclimidt & C ie , de 
Londres, que nous avons emprunte les illustrations ci-contre. Le vase a trois pieds, a 
droite, est en faience epaisse, les deux antres sont en cuivre; et c’est a ces demiers que se 
rapportent en particular les observations que nous allons faire a l’egard des emaux cloisonnes. 
Tous ces vases en metal 6maillc, se font remarquer par 1’eclat et I’barmonie des couleurs. Les 
vases provenant du palais d’ete de l’empereur de Cliine, et envoyes a PExposition par lady 
Micbel et le lieutenant Cox, prouvaient l’etendue qu’on a donne en Cbine a l’art de cloisonner 
les emaux. Le grand brule-encens, qui faisait par tie de cette collection, avait plus de quatre 
pieds de hauteur, et etait ome de devises d’un dessin minutieux et des plus compliques. 

Toutes les recherches modernes nous prouvent que Tart d’emailler, quoique d’une origine tres- 
ancienne, n’avait ete que tres-peu develop pe avant Pepoque de P empire byzantin. Lab aide, dans 
ses “ Recherches sur la Peinture en email,” est fort dispose a croire, que cet art avait pris son 
origine parmi les nations de l’Est, qui Pont propage ensuite dans les pays voisins. “ Quel est 
le peuple de Pantiquite,” se demands Pauteur, “ qui ait possede Part d’emailler les metaux et 
qui aurait pu en fournir les modeles aux Grecs et aux Egyptians ? Nous n’avons pas de donnecs 
positives sur ce point, et il faut que nous nous contentions de conjectures. A Pepoque oil PEgypte 
fit les premieres tentatives d’imiter les emaux cloisonnes, PEurope etait presque deserte et plongee 
dans la barbarie; ce n’est done pas la qu’on aurait pu executer des oeuvres, qui demandaient 
un certain degre de connaissances chimiques et de talent artistique. Mais PAssyrie, la Chaldee, 
la Perse et l’lnde contenaient des populations dont la civilisation etait d’ancienne date, et qui 
pratiquaient les arts depuis un temps immemorial. N’est-ce pas done en Asie qu’il faut chercher 
le berceau de Part de faire les emaux ? Les recherches qu’on est en train de fame dans les ruines de 
Babylone et de Ninive, nous donneront peut-etre un jour les moyens de resoudre ce problerae.” 

Quoi qu’il en soit, il est a remarquer, que presque tous les emaux de Chine que nous avons 
vus sont cloisonnes, c’est a dire, executes par le meme procede qui distinguait la fabrication 
byzantine, et dont on a conserve en Europe de nombreux et beaux exemples, executes sur or 
pour la plupart. Il en est de meme des deux seules pieces dont nous savons positivement qu’elles 
sont de manufacture perse:—la belle coupe en email contenant le portrait de Cliosroes (531— 
589), qui se trouve a la Bibliotheque imperiale de Paris; et une aiguiere remarquable qui passe 
pour avoir ete envoyee en cadeau par Ilaroun A1 Raschid a Charlemagne (768—814), qu’on 
conserve a Pabbaye de St. Maurice en Valais, decoree de Peffigie du celebre Horn, de lions et 
d’autres ornements—-qui sont cloisonnees Pune et Pautre. M. Pauthier dit, dans son ouvrage sin la 
Chine, que le verre colore, et probablement aussi l’rinail, ont ete introduits en Chine entre 422— 
451, par un inarch and etr anger de la Scythie; Labarte croit que cela vent dire la Perse. Mais 
quelque reculee que soit Pepoque ou Part d’emailler etait en usage en Chine, il est certain, que 
les nombreux emaux cloisonnes cliinois que nous voyons en Europe, sont tous d’une date compa- 
rativemnent recente. Quelques-unes des meilleures et des plus anciennes pieces de cette espece 
portent la date du 15™ e siecle; et nous sommes disposes a croire, que pour les emaux autant que 
pour les autres procedes decoratifs, il serait plus sage de s’en tenir a des dates plus recentes, que 
d’ajouter foi aux dates fabuleuses qu’y assignent les Cliinois, auxquels Pantiquite est aussi chere 
que l’or. Il ne saurait y avoir aucun doute, cependant, quant a P excellence et a la beaute de ces 
emaux cliinois, pour le dessin autant que pour la couleur; et ce sont sou vent des merveilles de travail 
minutieux et laborieux. 

Outre ces superbes emaux cloisonnes sur cuivre, les Cliinois produisent des paysages, etc., sur un 
fond blanc. Il y a eu a PExposition quelques exemples tres-elabores de cette espece. O’etaient, 
evidemment, des imitations de dessins colores sur papier blanc, mais les contours en etaient formes en 
filigrane, de filets mctalliques, en cuivre do re probablement, Le nom de ebaque pay sage etait 
travaille dans un coin du ciel. 

Il est et-onnant qu’on exerce si pen en Europe, et en Angleterre sourtout, un art si beau. Il est 
vraiment temps qne nos fabricans y songent, et qn’ils cherchent a ressnsciter, sur une grande 
echelle, un des procedes decor atifs les plus beaux et les plus durables que nous commissions. 
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PLATE 36. 


A LACE SHAWL, 

BY MB. W. VICKERS, NOTTINGHAM. 

|~N 1851, Mr. W. Yickers obtained a prize medal for lace, and in the Exhibition of 1862, 
the International Jury have awarded him a medal “ for various articles of black silk lace, 
a good selection of flounces, coiffures, and shawls of great beauty ; the shawls being unequalled 
in manufacture.” From these we have selected a black silk lace shawl, manufactured on the 
pusher lace-machine, in imitation of the hand-made lace of Chantilly and Bayeux. 

The material of which the shawl is composed is of the richest Italian silk; the design, which 
is transmitted to the machine by means of the “ Jacquard,” requires the usual preparation for 
this process, the drawing being transferred to, and printed upon, design-paper, which is thus 
made to indicate every traverse of net or fining; and this again to the machine, by the usual 
perforated card. The combination of hand and machine labour employed in producing this lace 
renders it more suitable for imitations of real lace than any other machine-made fabric; the net 
and the fining being identical in construction with that made on the cushion, from which it is 
only distinguishable by the regularity of its mesh and the constant continuance of the warp in 
right lines through the length of the fabric. 

In summarizing the relation of machine-made and cushion lace, Mr. S. Ferguson, jun., of 
Amiens, thus concludes his notice on the subject:—“ Machine-made lace, far from interfering 
prejudicially with that made by hand, has given to it a wider field; it has equally contributed 
to the perfection of cushion lace, by obliging the manufacturers, through the competition thus 
introduced, to bestow greater care on their productions.” 

Although we have selected the shawl of Mr. Yickers as illustrative generally of Nottingham 
lace, we would remark that the “ Pusher ” machine is only one of many varieties into which 
lace-machines are divided. The two principal heads under which lace-machines may be classed 
are called Warp and Bobbin-net. From the former are manufactured solid and hosiery fabrics, 
plain and fancy tulle, tatting, and also large quantities of silk imitation lace embroidered by hand, 
known as “ tulle damasse,” made chiefly at Lyons; from the latter, under its various modifications, 
such as the double-locker, rolling-locker, pusher, traverse, warp, &c., are manufactured plain silk 
and cotton nets, curtains, flounces, shawls, edgings, and laces. 

The origin of the machine-made lace is purely English. Mr. Strutt, of Derby, in 1758, 
invented a machine for open-work ankles and insteps for stockings, which is the earliest 
approach towards machine-made lace. Morris in 1763, Crane in 1768, Frost in 1777, introduced 
various novelties in the process; and before the close of the century, Lindley’s machines for point 
net, and Dawson’s for warp net, were largely in use. In 1809, Mr. J. Heathcoat, of Lough¬ 
borough, availing himself of a machine for making fislnng-nets invented by Eobert Brown, of 
Nottingham, patented his bobbin-net machine, a triumph of ingenuity. 

There are now six different systems of bobbin-net machines : — 1. Heathcoat’s patent. 
2. Brown’s traverse warp. 3. Morley’s straight bolt. 4. Clarke’s pusher, single tier. 5. Leaver’s 
machine, single tier. 6. Morley’s circular bolt; of which six all others are merely variations. 
Of late years the Jacquard machine has come into universal use, and its capabilities have greatly 
extended the resources of the trade. 


PLAN CHE 36. 


CHALE DE DENTELLE, 

PAH M. W. VICKERS, NOTTINGHAM. 


’ll/T W. VICKERS, qui avait obtenu une medaille de premiere classe pom- les dentelles 

1 * exposees en 1851, en a regu une autre du Jury international de 1’Exposition de 1862, 

“ pour differents articles de dentelle de sole noire, pour sa belle collection de volants, de coiffures, 

et pour ses cliales surtout, qui etaient sans pareil pour le travail.” C’est parmi ceux-ci que nous 

avons cboisi un cliale de dentelle de soie noire, fabrique au metier dit Pusher , imitant les dentelles 

i 

confectionnees a la main de Cliantilly et de Bayeux. 

Le cliale est fait en blonde de la plus riche soie d’ltalie. Le dessin a ete transfere sur le 
metier a la Jacquart par le procede usuel, qui consiste a transmettre et a imprimer le dessin sur 
du papier a patron, indiquant chaque trame du reseau, et de la sur la mecanique meme, a l’aide 
des cardes per forces habituelles. Dans la manufacture de ces dentelles, on combine le travail a 
la main avec le travail a la mecanique, et au moyen de cette combinaison on imite mieux la 
vraie dentelle qu’on ne pourrait le faire par l’ouvrage fait tout a la mecanique. Le r6seau et les 
mailles y sont de la meme construction que dans la dentelle aux fuseaux, excepte que dans 
rimitation les rneches sont plus regulieres et que la chaine s’y continue en Iignes droites sur 
toute la longueur de l’etoffe. 

M. Ferguson, d’Amiens, dans ses observations sur les dentelles faites a la mecanique et 
sur celles confectionnees a la main, se re s i nu n ainsi: ■—■ “ Les dentelles a la mecanique, loin de 
porter prejudice aux dentelles faites a la main, leur out donne un champ plus vaste; elles ont 
m£me contribue au perfectionnement des dentelles aux fuseaux, en ce que les fabricants, stimulus 
par la concurrence, sont portes a donner plus de soin a la fabrication de leurs produits.” 

Quoique nous ayons choisi le cliale de M. Vickers cornrne specimen des dentelles de 
Nottingham en general, nous devons observer que la dentelle faite au metier dit Pusher ne forme 
qu’une des nombreuses varietes des dentelles a la mecanique. On peut diviser les metiers pour 
dentelles en deux classes: le metier a tricot, dit Warp, ou metier a ourdir; et le metier a bobines. 
Sur le premier de ces metiers on fait les tissus forts et les tricots, le tulle uni et le tulle de 
fantaisie, les passements, ainsi que des quantites de blonde d’ im itation qu’on brode a la main et 
qui passe sous le nom de tulle damasse, fabrique principalement a Lyon; le second, avec toutes 
ses modifications diver ses, dites metier double, metier cylindrique, pusher, metiers a points, metier 
a ourdir, etc., sert a fabriquer la soie unie, les reseaux de coton, les rideaux, les volants, les 
cliales, les bordures et les dentelles. 

L’origine des dentelles faites a la mecanique est incontestableinent tout anglaise. Le premier 
pas vers cette fabrication a ete fait par M. Strutt, qui inventa, en 1758, une machine pour faire 
les coins et les cou-de-pied a jour pour les bas. Des innovations dans ce pro ce cl 6 ont ete 
introduites ensuite, par Morris en 1763, par Crane en 1768, par Frost en 1777 ; et, ava-nt la fin 
du 18 6me siecle, les metiers de Lindley pour les points et ceux de Dawson pour les tulles etaient 
deja tres-repandus. En 1809, M. J. Heathcoat, de Loughborough, adoptant le principe d’une machine 
pour faire les filets de peclie inventee par Robert Brown, de Nottingham, produisit un metier a 
tulle bobin, invention des plus ingenieuses, pour laquelle il prit un brevet. 

II y a maintenant six differents systemes de machines a bobines: — 1° metier de Heathcoat, 
brevete; 2° le metier a mailles de Brown; 3° celui de Morley, a barre droite; 4° le pusher de 
Clarke, a une rangee; 5° la machine de Leaver, a une ran gee; 6° le metier de Morley, a barre 
circulaire. Toutes les autres machines ne sont que les variations de ces six. Depius quelques 
annees, les metiers a la Jacquart ont etc adopts universellement, et ont contribue a donner de 
l’etendue a cette branche de Hindus trie, dont ils multiplient les ressources. 
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PLATE 37. 


PSYCHE, BY P. TENEBANI. 

r | HIE well*known Italian sculptor Tenerani was represented in the Exhibition by this one subject 
only, “Psyche,” the property of the Hon. E. Calthorpe,—a life-size figure, characterized by the 
peculiar excellence of the artist, refinement of taste and execution. 

With drooping wings, Psyche sinks swooning on the ground, holding in one hand the top of the 
vase, from which, with her dying breath, escapes the fire of life and light. The moment chosen by 
the artist is when Psyche discovers her lover to be Cupid, thus put in rhyme by Mrs. Tighe. 

“ Between amazement, fear, and ecstasy, 

She hangs enamour’d o’er the Deity, 

Till from her trembling hand, extinguish’d falls 
The fatal lamp — he starts — and suddenly 
Tremendous thunders echo through the halls. 

Dread horror seizes on her sinking heart, 

A mortal chillness shudders through her breast; 

Her soul sinks fainting from Death’s icy dart, 

The groan scarce utter’d dies but half-express’d, 

And down she sinks in deadly swoon oppress’d.” 

For the following notice of the sculptor’s life and works we are principally indebted to the 
English Cyclopaedia :— 

The Cavaliere Pietro Tenerani was horn at Carrara, towards the close of the last century, tie 
began his studies under Canova at Rome, but owes more, perhaps, to the instruction and example of 
Thorwaldsen, in whose atelier be worked for some time, and upon whose departure he succeeded to 
the highest place among the sculptors of Rome. 

His first, work was a marble statue of Psyche, executed in 1819, and now in the Lenzoni 
(Medici) Palace at Florence. Since then a vast number of Venuses, Cupids, Psyches, and other 
deities and personages from Greek and Roman mythology, have proceeded from his chisel; and they 
have always been admired for their grace and beauty. Of many of these he has been required to 
produce more than one repetition. He has also executed numerous religious works: such are his 
“ Christ on the Cross; ” his large relievo of the “ Descent from the Cross,” in the Torlonia Chapel; 
his “Martyrdom of Eudorus,” &c. 

His monumental statues also are numerous, and several are of colossal size: they are to be found 
in the cities of the New World, as well as iu many European capitals. Among them are the statues 
of Leuchtenberg and Yon OrlofF at St. Petersburg; the bronze colossal statue of Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, at Messina, cast at Munich in 1845; of Ferdinand III., at Pisa; of Bolivar for Columbia; 
and of Couut Rossi, the statesman, who was assassinated at Rome in 1848. Other celebrated statues 
by him are those of St. John the Evangelist, in the Church of San Francesco di Paolo, at Naples; 

of St. Lignori, in the Vatican; St. Paul; St. Benedict, &c.; and several monuments; amongst 

* 

which may be particularly mentioned that of Giulio Bianclii, in the Sacristy of Siena Cathedral. 

Tenerani has received commissions from the princes and nobility of almost every country in 
Europe: many of his works are in the palaces and mansions of this country, including his “Flora,” 
executed for Her Majesty, and “Cupid extracting a Thom from the Foot of Venus,” in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chats worth, and of which the Emperor of Russia has a replica. 
Tenerani is Professor of Sculpture in the Academy of St. Luke, Rome; a member of the French 
Institute, and of the Academies of Berlin and Munich; in 1842 he was made a Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael, by .King Ludwig of Bavaria. His son Giambattista Tenerani is also a sculptor 
of merit. Tenerani may be classed as the head of the classic and sentimental school in Italy, where 
his works are still regarded as the ne jjIiis ultra of the Sculptor’s art, though they will not bear 
comparison with the great productions of the Cisalpine artists, either for originality, vigour, or 
sculpturesque merit. 


PLANCHE 37. 


PSYCHE, PAR P. TENERANI, 


XL n’y avait a I s Exposition qu’une seule oeuvre du famous sculpteur Tenerani: “ Psyche,” propriety 
de Fhonorable F. Caltliorpe. Cette statue de marbre, de grandeur naturelle, porte indubitablement 
le cachet et la touche moelleuse et pure de 1’artiste italien. 

lie moment choisi est celui ou Psyche, ayant d6couvert que son amant est Oupidon meme, 
laisse echapper la lampe fatale de sa main tremblante et tombe evanouie, les ailes pendantes, et 
tenant encore a la main une par tie dn vase, d’oii est sorti le feu et la lumiere avec le dernier 
soupir de sa poitrine. Situation decrite en vers par Mad* 6 Tighe; qu’on peut traduirq a-peu-pres 
de la maniere suivant-e : — 

“ Tremblante d ; amour, de crainte et d’eSroi, 

EUe se penehe, adorant en silence 
L’Amour, son amant; dans son tendre cmoi, 

La lampe echappe a sa main: 6 souffrance! 

II se reveille,— et contre le paroi, 

De toutes parts retentit le tonnerre. 

D’Lorreur saisie, en ce fatal moment, 

Elle fremit et son cceur se resserre; 

Un froid mortel en son sein palpitant 
Verse la mort; son ame en sVcliappant, 

Mnrmure A peine une faible priere; 

Et ce beau corps s’affaisse sur la terre.” 

Nous emprmitons a e( l’Encyclopedie anglaise” la notice suivante, sur la vie et les oeuvres de 
cet artiste; — 

Le chevalier Pietro Tenerani est ne a Carrare, vers la fin du siecle dernier. II commen^a 
ses etudes a Rome sous Can ova; mais il retira, peut-etre, encore plus d’avantage des instructions 
et de Fexemple de Thorwaldsen, dans les ateliers duquel il fcravailla pendant quelqne temps, et 
auquel il succeda apres son depart, prenant alors la premiere place parmi les sculpteurs de Rome. 

Son premier onvrage fut une statue en marbre, de Psyche, executee en 1819, maintenant 
dans le palais Lenzoni Medici, a Florence. Depuis lors, nombre de Venus, de Cupidons, de 
Psyches et d’autres divinites et personnages de la mytholog'ie grecque ou romaine sont sortis de 
son eiseau, et se sont fait admirer pour la grace et la beauts de leur execution; aussi lui a-t-on 
souvent comm an de plusienrs copies de la meme production. Il a, en outre, execute plusieurs 
sujets religieux; tels que son “ Christ sur la Croix,” son grand bas-relief de la “ Descente de la 
Croix ” (dans la cliapelle Torlonia), son ** Martyr d’Eudore,” etc. 

Ses statues rnonumentales sont aussi nombreuses, et plusieurs sont de grandeur colossale; on 
en voit dans diverges cites dn Nouveau-Monde, aussi bien que dans nombre des capitales de 1’Europe. 
Nous citerons, entre autres, les statues de Leuchtenberg et de von Orloff, a St. Petersbourg; 
la statue colossale en bronze de Ferdinand II de Naples, a Messine, fondue a Munich en 1845; 
celle de Ferdinand III, a Pise; de Bolivar, pour la Colombie; et du comte Rossi, l’homme d’etat, 
assassine a Rome en 1848. On cite encore de lui la statue de St. Jean 1’Evangeliste, dans l’^glise 
de St. Francois de Paul, a Naples; celle de St. Liguori, au Vatican; St. Paul, St. Benoit, etc.; 
et plusieurs monuments, parmi lesquels on distingue particulierement le tombeau de Griulio Biancbi, 
daus la sacristie de la cathedrale de Sienue. 

Tenerani a repu des commandes des princes et de la noblesse de presque tous les pays de 
FEurope, et nombre de ses ouvrages decorent les palais et les chateaux de l’Angleterre; entre 
autres, sa “ Flore,” executee pour Sa Majeste la Reine, et “ Cupidon tirant une epine du pied de 
Venus,” qui se trouve au chateau du due de Devonshire, a Chatsworth, et dont Fempereur de 
Russie possfede une copie. Tenerani est professeur de sculpture a Facademie de St. Luc, a Rome; 
membre de l’lnstitut de France et des academies de Beilin et de Munich. En 1842, il fut fait 
chevalier de Tordre de St. Michel, par Louis, roi de Baviere. Son fils, Giambattista Tenerani, 
est aussi un sculpteur de merite. Tenerani peut etre considere comine le chef de Fecole classico- 
sentimentale en Itahe, ou ses ceuvres sont regardees comme le ne plus ultra de Fart du sculpteur, 
bien qu’elles ne puissent soutenir la comparaison avec les hautes productions des artistes cisalpins 
pour Foriginalite, la vigueur, ou le talent statuaire. 
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PLATE 38. 


SILVER-WORK, 

BY D. VOLLGOLD & SOY, BEBLIN, 

Jp BESENTED by the loyal city of Berlin to the Prince and Princess of Prussia, in 
commemoration of their marriage, these noble examples of silversmith’s work which we 
have illustrated, will probably be remembered by all who visited the Exhibition, as forming one 
of the greatest attractions of the Western Dome. They were designed by Professor Auguste 
Fischer, and executed by Messrs. Vollgold & Son in the highest style of workmanship : it is 
almost needless to add that they obtained a prize medal,—a distinction which was also conferred 
on the firm at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, as well as a great medal of honour. 

This magnificent present consists of a fine vase and stand, with two candelabra, about 
9 feet 6 inches high, ornamented with amorini, foliage, boys playing musical instruments, and 
allegorical figures of the arts and industries, surmounted respectively with statuettes in burnished 
and oxydized silver, representing Britannia and Prussia. 

The centre piece is surmounted by a figure wearing a civic crown, and holding keys 
and a shield, on which is the device of a bear, representing Berlin, with the inscription, 
“ Dem Prinzen und der Prinzessin Friedrich Wilhelm von Preussen, zur Erinnerung, an den 
XXV, Januar 1858, die Stadt Berlin,” Bound the body of the vase the Prince and Princess 
are seen in a triumphal car, with a cortege, being received by the magistrature of the city, 
dressed in ancient Boman costume,—one of the few points in the design to which we must take 
exception. On the lower part of the car is inscribed, “ Geb ruder Vollgold, in Berlin, ciselirt von 
A. Mertens,” Bound the rim are medallions containing the armorial bearings of various Prussian 
cities, executed in enamel, and beneath them allegorical figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The candelabra are ornamented with allegorical figures of Labour and Commerce, Music and 
Art, with winged children bearing the Boyal arms, and date VIII. Januar 1858. The stand is 
made of walnut and ebony, inlaid with patterns in brass. A silver-gilt band runs round the plinth, 
ornamented with the Prussian crowned eagle at the angles, and foliage interspersed with trophies 
of the different trades very well arranged, and inclosed in a scroll wreath, on which are inscribed 
the names of all the contributors. The dimensions of the plinth were 8 feet by 3 feet 3 inches; 
and in the centre (front) were the arms of Berlin and the Boyal personages combined, done 
in enamel; a corresponding shield at the back being inscribed with these words:— 

" Mit Fiirst und Volk, 

Ist’s gut bestellt; 

. Wo Fiirst und Volk, 

Zusammen halt.” 

As a thorough piece of good silversmith’s work, executed on an unusually important scale, 
every head being a perfect portrait, there was nothing to compete with this, perhaps, in the 
Exhibition; and it was excellently chased by Professor A. Mertens, who is well remembered by us 
for his work on the shield presented to H.B.H. the Prince of Wales by the late King of Prussia, 
in 1851, "We feel bound, however, to object against dressing the worthy citizens of Berlin in 
the Boman toga. This tendency to a classic treatment of modern subjects is observable in 
many Prussian designs otherwise of great merit. It is time that such false ideas of art, leading 
to laughable anachronisms, should be discarded altogether. In our own coimtry we have suffered 
severely from this once fashionable mania in art,—for there are fashions in art as in dress—it 
is in the nature of things; but no fashion was more ridiculous than that of the adoption of 
classic dress for modern personages, a practice which we had hoped was, by this time, quite 
passed away. 



PLANCHE 38. 


OREEYRERIE D’AEGENT, 


PAE I). VOLLGOL1) & 1ILS, DE BERLIN. 

T O US ceus qui oat parcouru 1’Exposition roconnaitront, sans cloute avec plaisir, sur noire 
planche, ces nobles specimens d’argenterie presentes par la fidele ville de Berlin au prince 
et a la princesse de Prusse, et qui formaient le plus bel ornement du dome de l’ouest. Be 
dessin est du professeur August Fischer, et le travail, confie a Messieurs Yollgold & fils, a etc 
execute avec un rare talent. II est inutile d’ajouter que ces derniers out repu une medaille en 
1862, ainsi qu’ils en avaient deja obtenu une de premiere classe a Paris en 1855. 

Ce magnifique present consiste en un beau vase sur un piedestal, avec deux candelabres 
d’environ 9 pieds 6 pouces de hauteur, surmontes de statuettes en argent bruni et oxyde, represen - 
tant Tune 1* Angleterre, 1’autre la Prusse; le tout est orne de petits amours, de feuillages, de 
figures representant des enfants jouant des instruments, et des figures allegoriques des arts et 
de 1’Industrie. 

La piece du centre est sunn on tee d’une figure portant une couronne civique et tenant des 
clefs et un bouclier, sur lequel Berlin est allegoriquement represents par un ours, avec cetto 
inscription: —“Dem Prinzen und der Prinzessin Friedrich Wilhelm von Preussen, zur Erinnerung, 
an den XXV. Januar 1858, die Stadt Berlin.” Autour du corps du vase, on voit le prince et la 
princesse dans un char de triomphe, entoures d’un cortege et recevant les magistrals de la ville, 
revetus de 1’antique costume romain (particularite qui, selon nous, fait tort au bon gout de 
1’artiste). Sur la partie iuferieure du char est inscrit: — “ Gebriider Vollgold, in Berlin, ciselirt 
von A. Mortens.” Autour du bord sont des medallions contenant les armoiries de diverses villes 
de Prusse, executees en An ail, et en dessous, des figures allegoriques representant la Foi, 
l’Espdrance et la Charite. 

Les deux candelabres sont ornes de figures allegoriques representant le Travail, le Com¬ 
merce, la Musique et l’Art, ainsi que des enfants ailes, portant les armes royales, avec la date 
“VIII. Januar 1858.” Le socle est en noyer et ebene et decore d’incrustations en cuivre. 
TJn bandeau d’argent dore entoure la plinthe, et porte sur chaque angle l’aigle couronnti de 
Prusse. Sur les cotes sont les tropliees des differents corps d’etats, entremeles de feuillage et 
entoures d’une guirlande, sur laquelle sont inscrits les noms des souscripteurs. Cette plinthe, 
longue de 8 pieds sur 3 pieds 3 pouces de haut, porte sur le devant les armes de Berlin, du 
prince et de la princesse, peintes sur email, et derriere, un ecusson semblable, avec 1’inscription 
suivante: — 

' « Mit Fiirst und Volk 

Ist J s gnt bestellt, 

Wo Fiirst und Volk 
Zusammen halt/ 5 

Cette superbe piece d’argenterie est ex^cutee sur une dcholle d’une dimension peu ordinaire, 
et toutes les figures sont des portraits fiddles. II n’y avait, pent-etre, dans l’Exposition rien qui 
put y etre compare. La ciselure est de la main du professeur A. Mertens, deja avantageusement 
connu en Angleterre poitr son travail sur le bouclier donne a S. A. R. le prince de Galles par le 
roi de Prusse, en 1851. Nous croyons de notre devoir, cependant, de protester contre le costume 
des citoyens de Berlin grotesquement revetus de la toge romaine. Cette tendance a traiter a 
I s antique les sujets modernes se fait remarquer dans nombre d’ouvrages prussiens, d’un merite 
fort superieur sous d’autres rapports. II est temps que ces fausses id^es sur 1’art, qui ne 
produisent qne des anachronismes risibles, soient entierement raises de cote. Nous n’avons que 
trop souffert nous-memes, en Angleterre, de cette manie, autrefois a la mode dans les arts — car 
les arts ont leurs modes comme les costumes, e’est dans la nature des choses—mais il n’y en a 
aucune qui puisse etre plus ridicule que celle du vetement antique pour les personnages modernes. 
Nous avions espere que ce mauvais gout etait aujourd’hui passe de mode. 
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PLATE 39. 


SCISSORS AND KEYS. 


OHEFEIELD, amongst her other specimens of fine cutlery, forwarded to the Exhibition a large 
^ and beautiful collection of ornamental scissors. Amongst these, Messrs. T. Wilkinson & Son 
kept their place in the first rank, exhibiting a series of very excellent designs, from half an inch to 
eighteen inches in length. T. Campion & Co. exhibited a large show-pair, about two feet long, with 
enamelled arms ; and several good flcreated designs, cut out of solid steel. Messrs. Steer & W ebster’s 
ivy-leaf scissors, steel-cut and chased, were very commendable. Messrs. Corrill & Son exhibited, 
amongst other things, large show scissors, with most elaborately ornamented handles; such scissors 
as might have served the same giant or giantess for whom Messrs. Gfallienne produced the seven-foot 
long bread-knife. Mr. Wostenliolm made his delicate scissors, thimbles, &c., in their pretty ivory 
cases, look most tempting,—fit presents for industrious little sempstresses. Marsh Brothers exhibited 
a great variety of ornamental cutlery; and Messrs. Map pin & Co., though confining* themselves more 
to the useful, yet exhibited some ornamental scissors of great merit. 

One of the best descriptions of the processes of this particular branch of cutlery is to be 
found in the “ Penny Magazine,’ 11 April, 1844, from which we give the following extract:— 
Scissors, “though appearing to the eye more complex than knives or razors, are produced in a 
way very similar to them. In forging scissors, each half is of course made separately, by the 
aid of the forge, the hammer, and the anvil. The anvil of the scissor-forger is rather a large 
block of steel, having grooves on its surface, for admitting various little indented tools, called 
bosses. One of these bosses assists the workman in giving a proper figure to the shank of the 
scissors; another for forming that part which is to receive the rivet; and a third for giving a 
proper figure to the upper side of the blade. There are also contrivances to assist in giving shape 
to the bow or handle of the scissors. The shank of the scissors is first formed by means of one 
of the bosses, leaving as much steel at the end as will form the blade; and a small hole is punched to 
form the first semblance of the bow or handle. The form of the blade is then given, and the piece cut 
off from the bar of steel; the small hole is next enlarged by various implements, to the form and shape 
of the bow. When many are thus forged, they are annealed to a state of greater softness, grouped 
together in pairs, and filed regular in all those parts which the grindstone cannot reach. The rivet- 
hole is then bored, and after being hardened and again tempered down to a particular point, they are 
sent to the wheel to be ground. The grindstone employed for small scissors is about the same size 
as that used for penknivesbut the outer surface is ground on a larger stone. After the grinding, 
the scissors are glazed, and afterwards polished, if they be of the best kind. Since there are parts of 
the scissors which cannot be reached by the glazing and polishing wheels, a small wheel is employed, 
having hard brushes on its circumference, the bristles of which penetrate to the intricate parts of the 
scissors, and polish them by means of emery or crocus (powder). As scissors are made from a farthing 
to ten guineas a pair, every possible stage in the process, and every shade of difference in the quality 
of the material employed, are made to bear a proportion to the price at which the article is sold; but 
the above sketches form the general routine. In large scissors, the face of the blade only is made of 
steel, all else being made of iron. In cheap articles the metal is cast at once into a scissor-moukl, so 
as to save the expense of forging; in the costly kinds, the handles are chased or etched, or studded 
with small ornaments, or inlaid with gold, &c., according to the value placed upon them.” 

Of the keys illustrated, those by Mr. Price, of Wolverhampton, are of great merit, both in design 
and execution; whilst the finely-worked small keys of Messrs. Chubb, cut into facets, and sparkling 

like precious stones, are miracles of execution, which found no rivals in other European productions 
of the same class. 


PLANCHE 39. 


OISEAUX ET CLEFS. 


S HEFFIELD a envoys a FExposition entire autros objets de belle coutellerie, une superbe 
collection de ciseaux de luxe. Messieurs T. Wilkinson & fils, qui maintiennent lenr place an 
premier rang, ont fourni une serie de ciseaux, depnis un demi-pouce jnsqu a un pied et demi 
de longueur, d’un dessin excellent. T. Campion & C ie avaient a 1’Exposition une grosse paire 
de ciseaux de montre d’ environ deux pieds de longueur, avec des bras emailles et omes 
d’excellens dessins de fleurs, tallies dans l’acier solide. Les ciseaux de Messieurs Steer & 
Webster, en forme de feuilles de lierre, tailles en acier et ciseles, sont dignes de toute louange. 
Messieurs Corrill & fils ont envoye, entre autres cboses, de grands ciseaux de montre aux 
manclies soignensement decores : ciseaux qui pourraient servir aux memes ge-ants pour lesquels 
Messieurs Gallienne paraissent avoir fabrique leur couteau pour pain, de sept pieds de long. 
Les ciseaux, les des mignons, etc., de M. Wostenholm, dans de charmants petits etuis d’ivoire, 
avaient Pair bien seduipant, et paraissaient parfaitement adapts pour cadeaux a de gentilles 
jeunes couturieres. Marsh freres ont expose une grande variete de coutellerie de luxe; et 
Messieurs Mappin & C ie , tout en se tenant autant que possible a Futile, y ont mele, cependant, 
quelques specimens de ciseaux de luxe d’un grand merite. 

Nous empruntons au Penny Magazine,” avril 1844, l’excellente description snivante des 
procedes suivis dans cette brancke de la coutellerie :—“ Les ciseaux, quoique plus complexes en 
apparence, se fabriquent de la meme maniere, a-peu-pres, que les couteaux ou les rasoirs. On 
fabrique naturellement les deux moities des ciseaux separement, a Faide de la forge, du 

marteau et de Tenclume. L’enclume du forgeron de ciseaux est un bloc d’acier assez gros, 

ayant a la surface des rainures, pour recevoir les differents petits outils denteles, qu’on appelle 
bosses, et dont les uns servent a Fouvrier, pour donner la forme necessaire a la tige des ciseaux, 
les autres, pour modeler la partio qui doit recevoir la cheville formant Vaxe des ciseaux, et les 
autres pour donner la forme voulue a Fexterieur des lames. II y a aussi des outils pour 

faciliter la fabrication des anneaux, ou manclies des ciseaux. On commence par fagonner a 
Faide des bosses, la tige, laissant au bout assez d’acier pour former la lame, et on y perce un 
petit trou comme premiere indication de l’annean. Puis on s’ocoupe de former la lame, qu’on 
separe en suite de la barre d’acier. Cela fait, on agrandit le trou fait auparavant jusqu’a ce 
qu’il forme auneau. Apres en avoir fait un certain nombre, on les recuit pour les ramollir; on 
les assortit en paires et on les repasse a la file, dans toutes les parties que le mallard ne 
pent atteindre. II ne reste alors qu’a faire le trou pour la vis (tech, tarander ) et a les 
endurcir par une nouvelle trempe au point voulu ; apres quoi, on les fait emoudre sur la meule. 
La meule dont on se serf pour les petits ciseaux est, a-peu-pres, de la meme grandeur que 

celle employee pour les canifs; mais la surface exterieure est repassde sur une pierre plus 
grande. Apres avoir aiguise les ciseaux, on leur donne un vernis, ou, s’ils sont de premiere 
qnalite, on les polit. Comme la roue polissoire ordinaire ne peut pas atteindre toutes les 
parties des ciseaux, on a une polissoire toute petite, portant a la circonference des bosses dures, 
dont les poils arrivent jusqu’aux parties les plus reculees et les plus minutieuses des ciseaux, 
qu’ils polissent a Faide de la poudre d’emeri. Comme le prix des ciseaux varie d’un liard a 
dix guinees la paire, il doit necessairement y avoir des nuances infmies, taut pour la fabrication 
que pour la matiere, correspondant au prix de la vente; cependant Fesquisse ci-dessus donne 
une idee de la routine gene rale. Dans les grands ciseaux on ue fait en acier que la surface de 
la lame, le reste etant fabrique de fer. Les ciseaux a bon marclie sont simplement coules au 
moule, pour eviter la depense de les faire forger ; mais dans les ciseaux de prix, les manclies 
sont ciseles, graves a Feau forte, incrustes d’ornements d’or, etc., selon le prix auquel Farticle 
est evalue.” 

Parmi les clefs illustrees, celles de M. Price de Wolverhampton possedent beaucoup de 
merite, tant pour le dessin que pour le travail. Les petites clefs de Messieurs Chubb, 
delicatement travaillees, taillees en facettes et etincelantes comme des pierres precieuses, sont de 
vraies merveilles d’execution, et il n’v avait rien parmi les autres produits eimopeens de la 
meme classe, dont ces clefs eussent a redouter la concurrence. 
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PLATE 40. 


MAKQUETKIE TABLE, 

BY HOLLAND & SONS, LONDON, 


TLTESSRS. HOLLAND & SONS will be remembered as the exhibitors of a beautiful 
^ bookcase in the Renaissance style in 1851, designed by Mr. T. R. Macquoid, for which 
they were awarded a prize medal; and for a suite of library furniture at Paris, in 1855, 
designed by Mr. J. K. Collings, in the same style, for which they also obtained a medal. By 
means of employing well-qualified designers, by great excellence in technical processes, and by 
their enterprising character, this firm has attained to the highest position as furniture-makers, 
and would certainly have obtained a medal for the finely-executed marquetrie table which we have 
illustrated, but from the fact of Mr. Holland accepting the honorary post of a juror in his class, 
which, as one of the greatest distinctions Her Majesty’s Commissioners could confer on an 
exhibitor, precluded the reception of any other reward. 

The table was 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and the elaborate design with which it was 
ornamented was formed by a tasteful combination of the following woods:—-Tulip-wood, king- 
wood, New Zealand spice-wood, air-wood, box, purple heart, and orange-wood; besides some few 
additions of stained woods. The top and border contained the portraits, in ivory, very well 
engraved, of Apelles (324 B.C.), Johan Van Eyck (1400 A.D.), Da Vinci (b. 1452), Albert 
Durer (b. 1471), Michael Angelo (b. 1474), Titian (b. 1477), Raffaelle (b. 1483), Rubens 
(b. 1597), Velasquez (b. 1599), Claude Lorraine (b. 1606), Rembrandt (b. 1606), and Hogarth 
(b. 1697). The centre contained a spider, with a fly in its web, very delicately inlaid with 
silver and ivory, executed by Mr. Rosenberg, the date, 1862, being engraved on the back of 
the spider. The table was supported by an excellently-designed stand, consisting of three 
columns supported on brackets, and the whole was set in ormolu, presenting in its entirety a 
very rich and harmonious effect. 

Messrs. Holland contributed, also, a very beautiful small cabinet to match this chef-d'oeuvre, 
a carved ebony cabinet in the Renaissance style, and other important pieces of great merit, both 
for design and execution. 

It is with pleasure that we remark the great extension of this ornamental and thoroughly 
legitimate adjunct to furniture amongst our manufacturers. At the close of the last century, 
with the exception of the productions of Tunbridge Wells, the art was almost unknown in this 
country, and the severe classical style (a faint reflex of that of the first empire in France) in 
the early part of the present era, was not likely to call it into play. Of late years, however, 
and especially since the Exhibition of 1851, the art has become general, and may be said to 
have reached its culminating point in Mr. Holland’s table, which, for fineness of execution and 
good taste in arrangement of colour, was far beyond the usual style of work. 

Other pieces of great merit, in marquetrie, were exhibited by Messrs. Johnstone & Jeanes, 
J. M. Levien, L. Launspach, M. Brunswick, J. Tollner, T. Fox, Wertheimer, W. Dear, and 
C. Baldwin. It is not necessary to name the best of these. It is satisfactory that none coidd 
be called in bad taste, whilst some examples were of very high merit. 

There are three distinct classes of design in marquetrie, which, separately or in combination, 
may be of great service in the decoration of furniture. The first system is a simple arrangement 
of geometrical patterns, in two or three colours, such as was practised during the 14th and 15th 
centuries in Italy, of which a great number of examples are preserved, and which are always 
pleasing and effective. The second system consists in the formation of pictures, figures, landscapes, 
architectural ornaments, &c., by means of differently-tinted pieces of two colours,—-say light yellow 
and dark brown, in which the more delicate shadings and difficult parts are rendered by burning 
or scorching with hot iron. Examples of this class are also common in Italy, and, where too much 
was u °i attempted, the result is satisfactory. The third process depends on stained and coloured 
woods for effect, and seeks to reproduce coloured pictures by means of such inlay,—a practice 
that received its greatest development in Flanders and Germany during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but which, to our taste, has never proved satisfactory, although it is impossible to 
deny the ingenuity often evinced in such works, as might have been noticed by the visitor 
to the Exhibition in the Italian specimens by Garassino, of Naples, and others of the 
class. 
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TABLE EN MAEQUETEEIE, 

PAR HOLLAND & FILS, L0NDEE8. 


M ESSIEURS Holland & fils nous sont deja avantageusement connus, pour avoir expose, en 
1851, une belle bibliothfeque dans le style Renaissance, executee sur les dessins de M. T. R. 
Macquoid, qui leur a valu une medaille de premiere classe; et a Paris, en 1855, im ameublement 
de bibliotheque complet, dans le meme style, dessine par M. J. K. Oollings, pour lequel ils ont 
aussi obtenu une medaille. Depuis ce temps, ils ont maintenu la haute position qu’ils ont su 
s’acquerir, au premier rang parmi les elrinistes, grace a leur esprit entreprenant, a la superiority 
de leurs procedes, et a l’emploi de dessinateurs de talent; et ils auraient certainement regu, en 
1862, une medaille pour la table en marqueterie que nous avons illustree; mais le poste honoraire 
de membre du Jury, que M. Holland avait consent! a accepter, etant la plus grande distinction que 
les Commissaires de sa Majesty pussent conferer a un exposant, I s avait empeche d’avail ce d’aspirer 
a une autre rycompense. 

La table avait 4 pieds 6 pouces de diametre, et ytait ornee de dessins yiabores, dans lesquels 
se trouvaient combines, avec un gout parfait, les bois suivants : bois de tulipier, bois royal, bois 
d’epice de la Nouvelle-Zelande, buis, palissandre et bois d’oranger. Sur le dessus et les bords, 
on voyait, parfaitement dessines en ivoire, les portraits d’Apelles (324 avant le Christ), de Johan 
van Eyck (ny 1400), de Da Yinci (ne 1452), d’Albert Durer (ne 1471), de Michel Ange (no 1474), 
du Titien (ne 1477), de Raphael (ne 1483), de Rubens (ne 1597), de Yelasquez (ne 1599), de Claude 
Lorraine (ne 1606), de Rembrandt (ne 1606) et de Hogarth (ne 1697). Au centre, il y avait une 
araignee tenant une mouche dans sa toile, executy© par M. Rosenberg, et incrustee delicatement 
d’argent et d’ivoire; sur le dos de la mouche etait grave le chiflre 1862. La table reposait sur 
un pied admirablement dessiny, compose de trois colonnes placees sur des socles. Le tout etait 
monte en or moulu, et formait un ensemble aussi riche qu’harmonieux. 

Messieurs Holland ont eu, a FExposition, outre cette table, un petit cabinet, faisant pendant 
a ce chef-d’oeuvre; un cabinet d’ebene, sculpty dans le style Renaissance; et d’autres pieces 
importantes, d’un grand m5rite sous le rapport du dessin et de 1’execution. 

Nous constatons avec plaisir F extension que nos fabricants ont donnee a la marqueterie, comme 
un omement parfaitement adapte aux objets d’ameublement, Yers la fin du siecle dernier, la 
marqueterie, si nous exceptons les produits de Tunbridge Wells, ytait presque inconnue en 
Angleterre; et le style classique et severe (un faible reflet du gout du premier empire en France) 
qui etait a la mode au commencement de notre siecle, n’ytait point calcule a donner Felan a cet 
art. Depuis quelques annees, cependant, et surtout depuis FExposition do 1851, la marqueterie 
est devenue genyrale et est arrivye au comble de la perfection, pour ainsi dire, dans la table de 
M. Holland, qui ytait bien au-dessus de la generality des ouvrages de ce genre, tant pour la 
finesse du travail que pour le bon go fit dyploye dans F arrangement des couleurs. 

II y avait encore d’autres ouvrages excellents en marqueterie, exposes par Messieurs Johnstone & 
Jeanes, J. M. Levien, L. Launspach, M. Brunswick, J. Tolbier, T. Fox, Wertheimer, W. Dear, et 
C. Baldwin. Nous ne sommes pas appeles a indiquer lesquels de ces ouvrages ytaient les meilleurs; 
mais nous constatons avec plaisir, qu’il n’y en avait pas un dans le nombre qui fiit de mauvais 
gout, pendant que quelques-uns possedaient un tres-grand merite. 

II y a trois genres distincts de marqueterie, qui peuvent, par combinaison ou separement, 
servir de decorations pour les objets d’ameublement. Le premier systeme consiste simplement 
dans l’aivangement de patrons geomytriques, en deux ou trois couleurs, systeme qui etait en usage 
en Italie pendant le 14 s " 118 et le 15™ e sixties, comme on peut voh dans un nombre d’exemples de 
cette ypoque qu’on a conservys. Le second systeme est, de former des peintures, des figures, des 
paysages et des omements d’architecture, a l’aide de differentes pieces qui representent les nuances 
variees de deux coulems,— disons jaune clair et brun foncy, qu’on releve encore davantage par 
F application du fer chaud, qui sert a produire les ombres delicates et difficiles. Les specimens 
de cette espece ne sont pas rares en Italie, et sont toujours d’un bel effet quand ils ne sont pas 
outres. Le troisieme procede consiste dans l’emploi des bois teints et colorys, a l’aide desquels on 
a tente de reproduire des peintures; procede qui avait regu un grand developpement en Flandre 
et en Allemagne dans les l7 6me et 18“ me siecles. Les resultats obtenus par cette methode ne 
nous ont jamais paru satisfaisants; cependant, il serait impossible de ne pas rendre justice a 
Fingynuity deployee dans ces sortes d’ouvrage. 
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PLATE 41. 


INMAN AND TURKISH EARTHENWARE. 


I NDIA lias so distinguished herself for the - brilliancy and fine taste of her productions in 
textile fabrics, metal-work, and other attractive branches of industry, that up to the piesent 
time little attention has been given to her native earthenware; and yet, both in regard to foim 
and decoration, it is well deserving of study. 

Of the subjects selected for illustration, the open-worked gilt pottery is from Allahabad, of 
a very thin, brittle, blackish body, delicately coloured and gilt; and the specimens numbered 
1, 2, 3, and 4, are from Turkey; the light-coloured pieces ornamented with impressed and gilt 
patterns, being manufactured at Phillipopoli, and the subjects studded with impressed and silvei 
foliage, at Roustchouk and Widin. The body of this pottery was exceedingly fine, close, and 
well coloured. 

Among other noticeable pieces in the Indian collection were some coloured and gilt wares 
from Amroha and Lahore; some black common ware, with inlaid silver ornament, from Patna; 
a very fine plain black vase, contributed by the Shaik Eakeer Hossain; some pieces fiom 
Lahore in the same style as the lac-work of that district; dark brown finely-glazed ware from 
Madras, almost identical in body and colour with the pottery of Savona exhibited in the 
Italian court; a few pieces from Lucknow, ornamented with a bluish-green pattern, on a cieam- 
coloured ground,—very curious, and resembling in style and colour some pieces in the Turkish 
department; and a few house-tiles from Hyderabad, very moresque in character, 

Mr. Aston, wbo bas been for a long period connected with the old East-India Company s 
museum, and who was indefatigable in his assistance to Mr. Dowleans during the Exhibition, 
has favoured us with some notes on Indian pottery, from which we give the following extracts. 

“ All the pottery of India may be classed under the head of soft, porous earthenware. 
The clay undergoes but little preparation, being merely moistened with water for a night, and 
then kneaded with the hands or feet for a short time before use. Most of the clays used by 
the natives for making the common red porous earthenware melt into a grey spongy slag, at 
a temperature required for glazing; the reason being, tbat tliey are not sufficiently dense. The 
brown clays are the most abundant; then the yellow, drab, blue, grey, and white. On exposure 
to heat, these all undergo certain changes, and, as a general rule, become darker in firing, 
according to tbe degree of heat employed. Whitish clays, if not pure, burn to a cream-colour, 
yellow to buff-colour, yellow ocbrey clays to red, and brown and black clays to a deep red, 
purple, or black. As one great object is to have porous vessels for cooling water, the ordinary 
clays answer sufficiently well for this purpose. Tbe Hindoos, moreover, never use a vessel a 
second time; so they do not wish to incur much expense in them.” The body is generally 
remarkable for its thinness and lightness, showing the great skill of the workman, and making 
it difficult to conceive how it retains its shape when in a plastic state. The finest ware was, 
perhaps, that of Amroha, in the Rohilcund district, Bengal. 

Lieutenant Barr, in his tc Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur,” thus describes a 
native potter at work:— w In tbe centre of a circular hole, two feet and a half deep by as 
many in diameter, a wooden staff was inserted, and upon this, close to the bottom but not 
touching it, was a solid wheel of wood, whilst another of smaller dimensions was fixed nearer 
the top. The whole of this apparatus was planted perpendicularly into the ground, and the 
man, sitting on the edge of the cavity, worked the larger wheel with his foot, whilst with his 
hand he moulded the clay placed on the smaller one (which was turned with the former) into 
whatever form he required. We saw him construct a utensil somewhat like a flower-pot, and 
he finished it in a very neat manner in less than five minutes.” 

India is exceedingly rich in all the materials necessary for the manufacture of every kind 
of pottery and porcelain. A large collection of clays was exhibited by Hr. Hunter in tbis 
Exhibition; and a very valuable series from the Madras presidency was shown at London in 
1851. Of the native manufactures, that of A mr oha appears to be most flourishing. About 300,000 
pieces are annually manufactured, at an average of one rupee per hundred, much sought after, 
and used in all parts of the North-west provinces, especially by tbe Mahomedan population. 





PLANCHE 41. 


FAIENCES INDIENNES ET TFEQUES. 


T OUT le monde admire F eclat et le bon gout qui distinguent les tissus et les ouvrages en 
metaiiY precieux venant des I n dus ; mais tout en appreciant ces deux branches attrayantes 
de F Industrie indiennej le public s’est peu occupe; jusqu’a present, de la faience indigene, qui melite 
cependant a etre etudiee tant pour la forme que pour le g’enre des decorations. 

Les objets de faience doree et travaillee a jour qui font partie de notre illustration ci-contre, 
viennent d’Allahabad. La substance en est tres-minee, fragile, noiratre, finement decode et 
doree. Les specimens num^rot4s 1, 2, 3, et 4 viennent de Turquie. Les pieces d’une eouleur 
claire, decorees de dessins graves et dores, se fabriquent a Phillipopoli, et les objets garnis de 
feuillage d’argent viennent de Boustchouk et de Widin. Toutes ces faiences sont faites d’une 
matiere fine, serree, et bien coloree. 

Parmi les autres objets contenus dans la collection indienne, nous avons remarque de belles 
faiences colorees et dorees venant d’Amrolia et de Lahore; de la faience commune noire, 
incrustee d’ornements d’argent, faite a Patna; un tres-beau vase noir envoys par le Shaik Fakeer 
Hossain; quelques pieces de Lahore du meme style que les objets de laque de ce district; 
quelques pieces tres-curieuses de Lucknow, ornees dbm dessin vert-bleuatre, sur un fond eouleur 
de creme, et ressemblant tant pour le style que pour la eouleur a quelques pieces exposees dans 
la section Turque; et enfin des tuiles pour la decoration des maisons, venant de Hyderabad, 
empreintes d’un cachet mauresque tres-prononce. 

M. Aston, qui a ete attache pendant long-temps a 1’ancien musee de la compagnie des 
Indes-Orientates, et qui a deploye un zele infatigable dans l’assistance qu’il rendit a M. Dowleans 
pendant 1’Exposition, nous a fourni les details suivants sur Fetat des produits ceramiques aux Indes 
“ Toute la poterie des Indes peut etre rangee dans la classe des faiences molles et poreuses. 
L’argile ne subit que tres-peu de preparation: on se contente de la tremper dans l’eau pendant 
une nuit, puis on ,1a petrit pendant quelque temps avant de la fagonner avec les mains ou 
avec les pieds. La plupart des argiles dont se servent les indigenes pour faire la faience rouge 
et commune n’ont pas assez de densite; aussi fondent elles des qu’on les expose au degre de 
temperature necessaire pour le vernissage, et forment une espece de scorie spongieuse. Les argiles 
br lines sont les plus abondantes, puis viennent les argiles jaunes, eouleur mar on, bleue, grise, et 
blanche. Elies subissent toutes de certains changements quand on les expose a la chaleur, et 
deviennent generalement plus ou moms foncees selon le degre de chaleur employee. Les argiles 
blanchatres, a moins d’etre tout-a-fait pure, deviennent au fourneau d’une eouleur de creme, 
les argiles jaunes deviennent eouleur de buffle, les argiles ocre-jaunes tournent au rouge, et les 
argiles brunes et noires se changent en rouge fonce, pourpre, ou noir. Les argiles ordinaires 
conviennent du reste parfaitement a la confection des vases poreux dont on se sert pour 
tenir 1’eau fraiche, et comme les Hindous ne se servent jamais deux fois du meme vase, ils ne 
songent naturellement pas a les fabriquer d’une matiere couteuse.” Ces faiences sont si minces 
et legeres qu’on ne peut s’empecher d’admirer le talent des ouvriers qui les faconnent; il est meme 
etonnant que des objets de si peu d’epaisseur puissent conserver leur forme quand ils sont a 
l’etat plastique. 

Le lieutenant Barr, dans son “ Journal d’une Marche de Delhi a Peshawur,” donne la description 
suivante d’un potier indigene qu’il vita l’ouvrage:—“Au centre d’une excavation circulaire, 
ayant deux pieds et demi de profondeur et autant de diametre, etait enfonce un baton, sim 
lequel etait fixe, tout pres du fond, mais sans y toucher, une roue ou tour de potier, et une 
autre roue moins grande se trouvait un peu plus haut attachee au meme baton. L’appareil 
etait pose perpendiculairement, et le potier, assis au bord de la cavite, faisait toumer du pied la 
roue la plus grande, pendant qu’il fafonnait avec la main l’argile placee sur le petit tour, qui 
tournait en meme temps que la grande roue. Nous le vimes faire une espece de pot a fleurs 
fort gen til en moins de cinq minutes.” 

L’Inde est excessivement riche en matieres necessaires pour la fabrication de toute espece 
de faience et de porcelaine, comme on a pu le voir dans la grande collection d’argiles exposee par 
le docteur Hunter en 1862, et dans la belle serie d’argiles provenant de la presidence de Madras, 
exposee en 1851. Les manufactures d’Amroha sont, a ce qu’il parait, les plus florissantes. On 
y fabrique annuellement environ 300,000 pieces, qui valent, en moyenne, une roupie par cent 
pieces. Les produits de ces fabriques sont fort recherches dans toutes les provinces dn Nord- 
ouest, et 1’usage en est general, surtout parmi la population mahometane. 
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PLATE 42. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS VASES FROM RUSSIA. 

R USSIA, with her vast population, is singularly deficient in those manufactures which minister 
to some of the first wants of life, if we may judge by the contributions in glass and 
earthenware sent to the Exhibition. Of glass especially there was a very small contribution; but 
the Imperial factory, at which the vases forming the subject of the accompanying illustration were 
made, obtained a medal for the general excellence of its manufacture. There is, however, to be 
remarked a peculiar style about the ornamentation of these vases, which is characteristic of 
Russian work, and on which we have made some further remarks in the letter-press to Plate 51. 

The background of this plate is formed by a pattern taken from one of the furniture-hangings 
exhibited by the heirs of M. Sapojnikof, of Moscow, a magnificent contribution of gold and silver 
brocades, which were adjudged worthy of a prize medal. It was our intention to have given 
several of these brocaded silks; but, owing to the difficulty of taking them out of the case, we 
were obliged to give up the idea. The manufactured goods contributed by Russia are made from 
silk of her own growth, principally from the Caucasian districts. The greatest amount of raw 
silk is produced in the government of Baku and Tiflis in Georgia, Erivan in Armenia, and other 
localities in the Caucasus. In the government of Astrakhan the mulberry-tree has of late years 
been cultivated with success; and it is stated that there are upwards of a hundred establishments 
in the city of Astrakhan for the weaving of silks and cotton. The quality of the Russian silk 
cannot, however, yet compete, according to Mr. Wink worth, with the productions of more favoured 
climes. Hence, out of twenty exhibitors of raw and thrown silks, only three have medals awarded 
to them, and honourable mention is made of two others; of the remaining eight who exhibited 
manufactured silks only, one is honourably mentioned, and three have medals awarded to them. 
“ It is to be feared,” adds the Reporter, “ that, until the Russian government entirely abandons the 
repressive theory of protection, now so generally exploded elsewhere on the continent of Europe, 
any important progress towards perfection cannot be expected.” 

Russia, in working her way southwards towards Persia, will be doing civilization a service in 
opening the great natural resources of that country, and its manufactures also, to the knowledge 
of Europeans. We are aware that in all the decorative arts the Persians evince a most delicate 
sense for ornamentation, both as regards form and colour; but neither in 1851 nor in 1862, 
although we had fair collections of various manufactures even from Central Africa and exclusive 
Japan, we found nothing to represent Persia, which in ancient times was specially famed for its 
silk and other fabrics : the golden tissues of Persepolis are spoken of by Diodorus Siculus, Virgil, 
and Heliodorus. The Assyrians and Babylonians were celebrated for their embroidered and 
jewelled cloths of every kind. The Persians supplied Byzantium with silk goods from China, 
India, and probably from their own country. In the 7th century, Damascus was known for its 
woven goods, and by the 9th century Mesopotamia was famed for its woven fabrics, Bagdad and 
Mossul forming the principal centres of manufacture. Prom the banks of the Euphrates, the Persian 
style of decorative art extended to those of the Indus, and passed into India with the victorious 
armies of Mahmud Guzni, in the 11th century. Flourishing silk manufactories are now at work 
in various parts of Persia. Kashan is celebrated for its brocades, and silk and cotton tissues; 
Room was formerly noted for its silk-works. In the great commercial town of Yezd a large 
variety of silk stuffs is manufactured, and the gold brocade and velvets of Ispahan are stated to 
be of unrivalled excellence. In Ghilan a large trade is carried on in raw silk, and in the towns 
of Resht and Lahijan are also manufactories of silk. With so, extensive an inland trade, and 
with an area of country nearly double that of France, rich in its natural productions, and with 
a population of some fifteen million of inhabitants, it appears most unaccountable that we have 
no means of forming a correct idea of the present state of the arts, manufactures, and products 
of a land which is one of the classic countries of the East. 
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VASES m VERRE DE LUXE DE RDSSIE. 

L A RUSSIE, malgre son immense population, est excessivement pauvre en ces sortes de 
manufactures qui pourvoient a quelques-uns des premiers besoins de la vie, a en jugei 
par les objets en verre et en faience que ce pays a envoyes a 1 Exposition. En fait de verieiie, 
surtout, il y avait nn tres-petit nombre d’objets; mais la manufacture Imperials ou les vases 
de notre illustration ont 6t6 faits, a re<?u une medaille pour 1’excellence de ses produits. Les 
ornements de ces vases ont nn cacbet particulier, caractAristique des ouvrages russes, dont nous 
avons parle a la planclie 51. 

Le fond de 1’ ill ustration ci-contre est forme d’un patron d apres une des tentures de tapisseiie 
exposes par les heritors de M. Sapojnikof, de Moscou; c’etait un brocart magnifique a fleurs 
d’or et d’argent, qui a valu une medaille aux exposants. Nous avions l’intention de reproduce 
plusieurs de ces brocarts en soie, mais nous avons ete obliges d’y renoncer a cause de la difficulty 
qu’il y aurait eu a les retirer de la montre. Les etoffes exposees par la Russie sont faites de la 
soie provenant du pays meme, principalement des districts dans les environs du Cauease.^ Le&> 
gouvernements de Baku et de Tiflis en Georgie, d’Erivan en Armenie, et d autres localites pies 
du Oaucase, produisent le plus de soie grege. Bepuis quelques annees on a introduit avec succes 
la culture du murier dans le gouvernement d’Astracan; et il y a, dit-on, dans la ville d Astracan 
plus de cent etablissements employes au tissage de la soie et du coton. La qualite de la soie 
russe ne peut encore, cependant, selon M. Winkworth, etre comparee a cede des soies fabriquees 
dans les pays d’un climat plus favorise par la nature que celui de la Russie. Aussi, parmi vingt 
exposants de soie grege et moulin^e, trois seulement ont obtenu une medaille et deux une 
mention honorable; et de liuit fabricants qui avaient expose des soieries, trois ont re<?u une 
medaille et un a recu une mention honorable. 4t II est a craindre,” dit le rapporteur du Jury, 
«que tant que la Russie maintiendra le systeme prohibitif, qui a presque disparu mamtenant 
dans la plupart des pays du continent de T Europe, il ne se fasse trfes-peu d ameliorations dans 
les differentes branches de l’industrie.” 

La Russie, en ctendant, comme elle le fait, son autorite vers le sud, dans la direction de la 
Perse, rendrait un service a la civilisation en faisant connaitre aux Europeens les ressources uaturelles 
et les diverses manufactures de ce pays. Nous savons que les Perses montrent un gout excessivement 
delicat dans tout ce qui a rapport aux arts decoratifs, tant pour la forme que pour la couleur, 
et cependant, ni en 1851 ni en 18G2, quoique nous eussions a ces deux Expositions, d’assez 
bonnes collections des manufactures diverses, meme de 1’Afrique centrale et du Japon, nous 
n’avions rien de Perse, qui, pourtant, etait si renommee dans V antiquity, pour ses tissus de soie 
et autres. Diodore Sicule, Yirgile et Heliodore parlent avec eloges des etoffes a dears d’or 
de Persepolis. Les Assyriens et les Babyloniens etaient celebres pour leurs draps brodes et ornes 
de pierres precieuses. Les Perses fommissaient a Byzance des soieries de la Chine, de l’lnde et 
probablement de leur propre pays. Au 7™° sRcle, la ville de Damas 6tait renommee pour ses 
tissus, et au 9 6me siccle, la Mesopotamie etait celebre pour ses fabriques d etoffes, dont Bagdad 
et Mossoul etaient les centres principaux. Le style dec or at if persan prevalait dans tons les pays 
situes entre 1’Euphrate et l’lndus, d’ou il passa dans l’lnde au ll 6me sifecle, a la suite des armies 
victorieuses de Mahmud Guzni. R y a maintenant dans differentes parties de la Perse un grand 
nombre de fabriques de soieries, toutes dans un 6tat florissant. Kashan est celebre pour ses 
brocarts et ses tissus de soie et de coton; Koom etait autrefois renomme pour ses manufactures 
de soieries. On fabrique dans la giunde ville com mere ante d’Yezd une varicte infinie d etoffes 
de soie, et on clit que les brocarts a fleurs d’or et les velours d’lspahan sont inimitables. Il 
se fait un grand commerce de soie grege a Ghilan, et il y a des fabriques de soieries a Lesht 
et a Laliijan. Nous ne pouvons com prendre comment il se fait, qu nn pays comme la Pease, 
riche en productions naturelles, possedant un commerce interieur si etendu, avec une surface 
territoriale presque double de celle de la France, et une population de qninze millions d habi¬ 
tants, nous soit si pen connu, et e’est pour nous un probleme impossible a resoudre que nous 
ne puissions trouver aucun moyen de former une id6e correcte de lYtat aetnel des arts, des 
manufactures et des produits de ce pays,—une des terres classiques de f Est. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS, 

BY DESFOSSE, PARIS, 

If DESFOSSE worthily sustained tlie reputation of France in paper-hangings, not only by 
-Lf-L* great variety and good taste in patterns, of which we give some illustrations, but in those 
block-printed pictures, which, however much objected to by a certain class of critics, are nevertheless 
very clever, very pleasing, and well fitted for large cafes and places of public amusement. It is true 
that “ Prayer,” after Couture, which was exhibited in 1855 at the Paris Exhibition, as well as in 1862, 
was deficient in colour and effect; but there were landscapes both of M. Desfosse and M. Zuber 
which really were perfect, and showed a wonderful power of reproducing artistic subjects by 
machinery. The large flower-vases of Desfosse were also specially good ; and that gentleman fully 
merited his medal “ for excellence of design and perfection of manufacture,” an honour which he 
shared with that veteran in the art, M. Zuber. 

Mr. Wyatt, in his very full and complete Report on Furniture and Decoration, Paris Exhibition, 
1855, states that “ about 1780 the manufacture of paper-hangings passed from England into France.* 
The first manufacturers who established themselves there were Robert & Arthur: they were 
followed by Reveillen ; and the Revolution of 1789 commenced by the pillage of his factory in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. Le Grand was the third manufacturer in this trade. All these men opened 
establishments in Paris. The house of Zuber set up a manufactory at Mulliausen in 1790, and rather 
later Joseph began business at Macon, from whence he removed to Paris. Several large factories were 
opened at Lyons; but the chief paid of this important manufacture was soon monopolized by Paris, 
which still retains a leading position. The first notice of paper-hangings we meet with in the catalogues 
of the early expositions occurs in the year X. of the Republic (1802), from which we learn that only 
one manufacturer, M. Simon, of Paris, represented the power of the country in this branch of industry. 
In the collection of the year 1806 we find notices of the existence of the trade at Nancy, Strasbourg, 
Rixheim, Vienne, Pesanpon, Neustadt, and Frankenthal, in the department of Mont-Tonnerre.” 

Savary, in his “ Dictionary of Commerce,” 1720, says that tonture de laine, or flock hangings, were 
first made at Rouen ; but it appears that the process was rough and the result not successful. But 
on the introduction of the manufacture in Paris, imitation tapestry hangings were made, and 
flowers and grotesques successfully carried out. A French author, writing in 1728, says that “ paper- 
hangings, called tapestry in paper, were till lately only employed by the country people for their cottages, 
or by small tradesmen in their shops and rooms; but towards the end of the 18th century the 
manufacture was raised to such a point of perfection and beauty that, besides the quantities that were 
exported abroad and to the principal cities of the kingdom, there was scarcely a house in Paris not 
decorated with it.” The official Report of 1851 adds that, during the present century the French 
have not only brought this branch of manufacture to a high state of perfection, but have also 
introduced many important improvements; such as the embossed flocks and the shading of flocks, 
the perfect imitation of chintz, improvements in the satin grounds, and the introduction of work 
printed from engraved cylinders.” 

It is chiefly, ’ says Mr. Wyatt, “ in her delicate flower-papers, diapers, cliintz-pattcrned and 
silken-surfaced papers that France beats us industrially.! Iler workmen are intelligent, quick-sighted, 
clean-handed; and for the most part they work in light, cheerful ateliers , with flowers, or casts, or 
engravings about them. The value of such premises, commercially, is not yet half sufficiently 

appreciated in this country.” We trust, however, some progress has been made in this respect 
since 1855. 

As the trade of paper-staining is mentioned in 1586, and a manufactory existed at Rouen in 1620, Lanier’s 
patent in England, tor flocking, not being taken out till 1634, to France appears due the priority of invention. 

t to these should be added landscape and figure-subjects, from the designs of the best masters, which are 
not even attempted by our manufacturers. 
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PAPIEES DE TENTUEE, 

PAR DESFOSSE, PARIS. 


M DESFOSSID a dignement soutenu la reputation de la France pour les papiers de tenture, 
• non-seulement par la grande variete et le bon gout des dessins, dont nous donnons 
quelques illustrations, mais aussi par les tableaux, lesquels, quoique condamnes par une certaine 
classe de critiques, sont neanmoins tres-ingenieuxs, tres-agreables a la vue et parfaitement 
adaptes aux cafes et aux endroits pour les divertissements publics. II est yrai que “ la Priere,” 
d’aprfes Couture, qui fut exposee en 1855 a Paris, et en 1862 a Londres, peche par la couleur et 
par l’effet; mais il y avait des pay sages de M. Desfosse et de M. Zuber qui etaient yraiment 
d’une grande perfection, et montraient la puissance meryeilleuse qu’ont les machines a reproduire 
les sujets artistiques. Les grands vases a fleurs de Desfosse etaient aussi dignes d’eloges; et ce 
fabricant a bien merite sa medaille “ pour F excellence du dessin et la perfection de la 
fabrication,” lionneur qu’il a partage avec 'M. Zuber, ce veteran de Fart. 

M. Wyatt, dans son rapport sur les meubles et les decors a FExposition de Paris, 1855, 
dit que, “vers 1780, la fabrication des papiers de tenture fut introduite en France, d’Angle- 
terre.* Robert et Arthur etaient les premiers fabricants qui s’y etablirent; ils furent suivis par 
Reveillon, dont la fabrique dans le faubourg Saint-Antoine fut pillee au commencement de la 
revolution de 1789. Le Grand fut le ■ troisieme fabricant de papiers de tenture. Tons ces 
industriels avaient des etablissements a Paris. La maison Zuber etablit une fabrique a Miihlhouse, 
en 1790; et un peu plus tard, Joseph ouvrit une maison de commerce a Macon, qu’il transfers 
en suite a Paris. Plusieurs grandes fabriques furent etablies a Lyon; mais Paris monopolisa 
bientot en grande partie 'ce genre de manufacture, et a maintenu toujours sa superiorite a cet egard. 
La premiere mention, qui soit faite des papiers de tenture dans les catalogues des premieres 

expositions, se trouve dans celui de Fan X de la Republique (1802), qui nous apprend, qu’im 

seul manufacturier, M. Simon, de Paris, representait cette branche d’industrie. Dans le catalogue 
de FExposition de 1806, on fait mention de Fexistence de ce genre de manufacture, a Nancy, 
Strasbourg, Rixheim, Vienne, Besangon, Neustadt et Frankenthal, dans le departement de 
Mont-Tonnerre.” 

Savary, dans son “ Dictionnaire du Commerce,” 1720, dit que la tonture de laine on papier de 
tontisse fut fabriquee d’abord a Rouen; mais il parait que le precede employe etait grossier, et les 
resultats obtenus ne furent pas heureux. Mais des F introduction a Paris de ce genre de fabrication, 
on fit des papiers de tenture, imitant la tapisserie et representant des fleurs et des sujets 

grotesques, qui eurent un grand succes. Un auteur frangais, ecrivant en 1723, dit, que “les 

papiers de tenture, appeles tapisserie sur papier, n’etaient employes, jusqu’a une epoque toute 
recente, que par les paysans dans leurs chaumieres, ou par les boutiquiers dans leurs boutiques 
et dans leurs appartements ; mais, vers la fin du IS*”” 6 siecle, ce genre de fabrication atteignit 
a un tel point de perfection et de beaute, qu’on expediait une grande quantite de papiers-peints 
a l’etranger, et dans les principales whiles du royaume; et a Paris meme, il y avait a peine une 
maison dont les rnurs n’en fussent decores.” Dans le rapport officiel de 1851, on ajoute que, 
“ pendant ce siecle, les Franpis out non-seulement porte cette branche de manufacture a une 
grande perfection, mais il y ont introduit aussi de grandes ameliorations; telles que les papiers de 
tontisse estampes en relief, limitation parfaite des toiles de Perse, les amelioration^ dans les 
papiers satines, et Fintroduetion de sujets imprimes au moyen de cylindres graves.” 

“ C’est principalement,” dit M. Wyatt, “ dans ses papiers a fleurs d’une grande delicatesse, ses 
papiers damas, ses papiers imitant la toile de Perse et a surface soyeuse, que la France l’emporte 
sur nous au point de vue industrial, f Ses ouvriers sont intelligents, alertes, et travaillent avec 
une grande proprete, dans des ateliers generalement bien eclaires et gais, entom’es de fleurs, de 
mo deles en platre ou de gravures. La valeur de tels ateliers, sous le point de vue commercial, 
est loin d’etre suffisamment appreciee dans ce pays.” Nous esperons, cependant, qu’il y a eu des 
progres de faits sous ce rapport depuis 1855. 

* Comme on fait mention en 1586 du commerce de papiers-peints, et qn'il en existait une manufacture tt 
Rouen en 1620, c’est a la France que parait revenir la priority de Pinvention; car le brevet de Lamier, pour le 
papier de tontisse, n’a ete pris en Angleterre qu’en 1634. 

t II faut ajouter: les paysages et les sujets a figures, d’apres les dessins des meilleurs maitres, genre que 
nos fabricants n’ont pas meme tente de produii'e. 
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JEWELLERY, 

* 

BY E, PETITEAU, PARIS. 


TUREXCH jewellery lias always been remarkable for its variety and good taste in design, 
and the contribution of the old and well-known house of Petiteau, which received honour¬ 
able mention from the International Jury, in no way belies that reputation. It was characterized 
by much orginality and variety, and besides the taste exhibited in the combination of precious 
metals and jewels, possessed a certain oriental richness of appearance, which may be accounted 
for by the fact that the works of Petiteau are in great request in Turkey. We have selected 
for illustration a coronet of red coral set in silver, -with black enamel on an open-work ground; 
a gold necklace, open-worked, ornamented with cameos a, Vantique , in the Greek style, of 
excellent design and workmanship; a brooch of the same set; a coral necklace combined with 
pink and green enamel; a necklace composed of emeralds en cabochon, and a brooch to match. 

It would take up too much space to sketch, however briefly, the history of jewellery in 
France, though Madame de Barrera’s interesting work on “Gems and Jewels”* furnishes ample 
materials. From her book, which we recommend to every one interested in the romance and 
histoiy of jewellery, we will, however, condense a few notes. After the unfortunate affair of 
Marie Antoinette and the diamond necklace, the value of which was £72,000, the rage for 
diamonds decreased. Clouds were gathering, and during the stormy period of the Revolution 
there was small work for jewellers: what little was done in the shape of trinkets, generally in 
very base gold, bore appropriate names, and were shaped into fasces, guillotines, caps of 
liberty, &c. Under the Republican government the rage was for dresses and decorations in 
the style of ancient Greece; diamonds and other precious stones again shone forth in all 
their brilliancy, but the setting always partook of a Greek or Homan character. Diadems, clasps, 
rings, hair-pins, ear-rings, &c., were all modelled after antiques, as seen on statues and graven 
stones. By the belles of the Directoire, cameos were much worn; they were set in necklaces, 
diadems, combs, &c., and in clasps to fasten the sleeves on the shoulders, a la grecque. In the 
year II. of the Republic quantities of bracelets were worn, in pairs, one on each wrist, and one 
above each elbow; they were generally made of several strands of coral beads. In the year 
VII., the various ornaments were in the worst taste; brooches of gold, enamelled black or blue, 
jet and coral set in base gold, lapis lazuli, and cornelians, were very fashionable. Pearls 
reappeared under the Consulate, and with the Empire the jeweller’s art began really to revive. 
What was deemed classical simplicity was all the rage. Armillce in the form of serpents, plain 
rings, coral beads, cameos, and scarabtei were particularly in vogue. Pearls also were used 
in grandes ■parures. With the Restoration, the few diamonds which were preserved by the old 
families during the Revolution and Empire, reappeared at court. The fair one who proudly 
wore a parure Louis XVI., looked down with profound contempt on the parvenues adorned 
with Greek and Roman bijouterie. The novels of Sir Walter Scott superinduced a mediaeval 
mania. The Moyen Age ousted the classic style, and nothing was seen but chatelaines, 
gibecieres, chevalieres, &c.; topazes, amethysts, beryls, yellow crystals, and other coloured 
gems, were largely in use, and, mounted in the most showy manner, were worn on grand 
occasions. Diamonds were scarce under the Orleans dynasty, and in order to set off the 
few extant, they were set in bouquets, with a good deal of silver round the stones, in order to 
increase the effect and make them appear larger. At the present day the public is eclectic 
in its taste. Jewellers borrow their designs from every country and every age; and the bijouterie 
of France is acknowledged to unite elegance, good taste, and variety in a higher degree than 
that of any other nation. 

* Gems and Jewels, by Madame de Barrera. Bentley. 1860. 
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BIJOUTERIE, 

PAR E. PETITEAU, PARIS. 


T ES bijoutiers frangais ont toujour s joui d’une grande reputation pour la variety et le bon gout 
de leurs productions, et les bijoux exposes par rancierme maison si bien connue de Petiteau, 
a laquelle le Jury a accord^ une mention honorable, ont dignement soutenu rbonneur national, 
par l’originalite et la variete des formes. IIn goiit excellent se faisait remarquer dans la 
combinaison des pierres fines avec les metaux precieux, et tout trabissait un certain air de ricliesse 
orientale, qu’on s’explique parfaitement, si l’on se rappelle que les ouvrages de Petiteau sont en 
grande demand e en Turquie. Nous ayons clioisi, pom notre illustration, un diademe en corail 
rouge monte sur argent, orne d’emaux noirs sur un fond a jour; un collier en or travaille a jour, 
monte de camees a Fantique, dans le style grec, dim dessin et d’un trayail excellents; une broclie 
dans le meme genre; un collier de corail releve d’emaux rouges et verts; un collier et une broclie 
d’emeraudes en cabochon. 

Le temps et Fespace nous manquent pour esquisser, meme brievement, l’liistoire de la 
bijouterie en France, quoique nous puissions trouver d’amples materiaux dans F ouvrage inte- 
ressant de Madame de Berrera, sur “ les pierres precieuses et les bijoux.” C’est de son 
ouvrage, dont nous recommandons la lecture a tous ceux qui s’interessent a l’histoire de la 
bijouterie, que nous prenons neanmoins les quelques remarques que nous allons faire. Apres 
la malbeureuse affaire du collier de diamants de Marie-Antoinette, dont la valeur etait de 
72,000 livres sterling, 1’engouement pour les diamants diminua. Les nuages s’amoncelaient a 
F horizon politique, et pendant la periode tempestueuse de la Revolution, les bijoutiers eurent 
peu d 5 ouvrage; le petit nombre de bijoux, en general en or de bas-aloi, qn’on faisait, portait des 
noms de circonstance et avait la forme de faisceaux, de guillotines, de bonnets phrygiens, etc. 
Sous le gouvernement republicain, les vetements et les parures, dans le style de l’ancienne Glrece, 
furent en grande vogue; les diamants et les pierres precieuses brillerent de nouveau dans tout leur 
eclat, mais toutes les montures etaient faites dans le style grec ou romain: diademes, agrafes, 
bagues, epingles, boucles d’oreille, etc., tout etait mo dele d’apres Fantique, comme on peut le voir 
encore par les statues et les pierres sculp t 6 es de cette epoque. Les camees furent tres a la mode 
parmi les belles du Directoire, qui les portaient dans les colliers, les diademes, les peignes, etc., et 
dans les agrafes pour attacker, a la grecque, les manckes a Fepaule. En Fan II de la Jiepublique, 
les bracelets furent beaucoup portes par les dames, qui en mettaient meme deux paires a la fois; 
elles en avaient aux poignets et au-dessus des coudes: ces bracelets se composaient generalement 
de plusieurs cordons de grains de corail. En Fan VII, les bijoux decelerent le plus mauvais gout: 
les plus a la mode etaient les brockes en or emaille de noir ou de bleu, le jais et le corail months 
sur or de bas-aloi, le lapis lazuli et les cornalines. Les perles reparurent sous le Consulat, et Fart 
du bijoutier common 5 a a renaitre sous FEmpire, epoque a laquelle la simplicite classique devint a 
la mode. Les bracelets en forme de serpents, les bagues d’une grande simplicite, les ornements 
en grains de corail, les camees, les scarab 6 es, furent alors en grande vogue; dans les grandes 
parures, cependant, on portait aussi des perles. A la Restauration, les quelques diamants qui avaient 
ete conserves par les families de Fancienne noblesse, reparurent a la cour, ou Forgueilleuse grande 
dame, qui portait une parure Louis XVI, regardait avec le plus profond mepris les parvenues avec 
leurs bijoux dans le style grec ou romain. Les romans de Sir Walter Scott introduisirent la 
manie pour le genre moyen-age, qui detrona le style classique; et l’on ne vit plus que ckatelaines, 
gibecieres, chevalieres, etc.; dans les grandes occasions, les dames portaient des parures en 
topazes, ametkystes, beryls, cristaux jaunes, et autres pierres precieuses de couleur, montes de 
la maniere la plus voyante. Les diamants etaient rares sons la dynastie d’Orleans; et pour en 
tirer tout le parti possible, on les faisait monter eu bouquets, les pierres entourees d’argent cisel 6 , 
afin d’en augmenter Feffet et de les faire paraitre plus gros. De nos joins, le public est eclectique 
dans ses gouts, et les bijoutiers emprunteut leurs dessins de tous les pays et de tous les temps. 
L’elegance, le bon gout et la variete qui existent dans la bijouterie frangaise, font qu’elle est 
universellement reconnue pour etre sans rivale. 
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VENUS RISING FROM THE SEA, 

BY C. A. HRAIXHT. 


A VERY beautiful life-size marble statue, belonging to the Duke of Brabant, representing the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty floating on the sea-foam, whence she sprung, attended by Eros, 
who nestles at her feet, ready to dart his arrows. Her hair is wreathed with water-leaves, her 
waving tresses float in the wind as she propels her fairy shell with breeze-distended drapery. The 
statue is supported on an appropriate plinth, with dolphins at the angles, and scale ornamentation: 
there is peculiar grace in the sway of the body, and were it not for some unfortunate stains 
in the marble itself, nothing would be left to be desired in it as a perfect work of art. The 
only other example of this sculptor was a very pretty marble statue of a “ Child with a Pigeon.” 

Charles Auguste Fraikin, born at Herinthals, in 1.819, was the son of a notary whose family 
originally belonged to Liege. At thirteen years of age he was sent to Brussels to learn painting; 
but the death of his father put a stop to this project, and he was placed in the Pharmacy of Mr. 
Van Tilborg at Brussels. Here, although he attended to his duties, yet he filled books, &c., 
with figures, human and grotesque; so much so, that, after a year’s apprenticeship, the disgusted 
Pharmacien gave him his conge. Mr. De Hemptinal, Pharmacien du Hoi, now took him in 
hand, and he passed four years in his shop. 

In 1837 Fraikin passed his examination as Pharmacien, and set up on his own account at 
Genappe, where he remained about eighteen months. A new ambition now seized him, and though 
without means of instruction, he set to work, and modelled, to his own satisfaction, a bust in plaster. 
This was a triumph indeed; so now, all engrossed with art, and impatient of further restraint, he 
returned to Brussels, and entered the atelier of M. Proyembrouk, the sculptor. In a few months he 
became a student of the Academy of Fine Arts, and, passing successfully through all the classes 
in the short space of a year, he shortly afterwards carried off the two first prizes—one for compo¬ 
sition, the other for modelling after nature. Such unusual progress could not fail to bring him 
into note, and one of his first exhibited pieces (1839), “ A Girl gathering Flowers,” was greatly 
admired; and his two subjects, “ Venus and her Dove,” and the <( Bather surprised,” gave him 
the reputation of being one of the most promising sculptors of Belgium. 

In 1843 he did a statue of St. Paul for the Church of Spey lez Namur. In 1844 he executed 
a bas-relief of the Nine Muses in plaster, and an Apollo in marble, for Mr. Van Volxem, at Trois 
Fontaines. In 1845 he produced one of his most admired pieces in marble,—“ Love Captive,” a 
commission from the Government,—a very charming group, now in the Museum at Brussels. From 
this time forward Fraikin’s success was complete. In 1846 he executed eleven statues in stone, 
of the Cardinal Virtues and Saints, for the doorway of the Hotel de Ville at Brussels. In the 
same year he made an artistic tour in Italy, from which he derived great advantage. In 1848 he 
executed an admirable group in marble, of “ Psyche calling Love to her assistance.” The following 
year saw his statue of “ Prayer.” In 1850 he executed for the Government the statue of the City 
of Brussels for one of the public fountains; and a group, “ Love in the Cradle,” the property of 
Dr. Lombard, at Liege. Next in succession come two monuments, one of which, that in memory 
of the Queen of Belgium, destined for the parish church of Ostend, where the Queen died, was 
not completed till 1859; the other, in memory of M. Nevraumont, in the Church of St. John and 
fet, Nicholas, Brussels. In 1853, a statue of the “ Virgin and Child,” and a monument to 
Nicolay, in the Lacken Cemetery. In 1855, a colossal bronze statue of <c Free Association,” cast 
at Liege for the column of the Congress of 1857. The “ Venus Anadyomene,” for the Duke of 
Brabant, in 1858, and a marble Catafalque for the Count de Merode, in the Church of 
St. Gudule, 1859. 

Fraikin is still in the prime of life, and his labours are relieved by the friendship of such 
congenial fellow-spirits as Gallait, Geefs, Verbeckhoven, and others who live in the same neigh- 
bouihood, and render Schaerbeek the artistic centre of Brussels. Besides his honours obtained in 
various exhibitions, Fraikin received, in 1846, the cross of the order of St. Leopold. 


PLANCHE 45. 


VENUS SOETANT DE LA MEE, 

PAR C. A. miEJ. 


C ’EST ime tres-belle statue en marbre, de grandeur naturehe, appartenant au due de Brabant, 
represent ant la deesse de T amour et de la beaute flottant sur 1 ^cume de la mer, ou elle 
a pris naissance, accompagnee d’Eros, qui se tient a ses pieds, pret a lancer ses dards. fees 
cheveux sont entrelac^s d’kerbes aquatiques, sa chevelure flotte au gre des vents, pendant qu elle 
dirige sa conque feerique, qne fait avancer nne voile ten due par le souffle des zephyrs. La statue 
est place e sur un plinth e en harinonie avec le sujet, ay ant des dauphins aux angles et des 
ornements d’ec allies: les ondulations du corps sont empreintes d nne grace enchanteresse, et sans 
quelques taches qui existent malhenreusement dans le niarbre, il ne resterait rien a desirer dans 
cette production parfaite de Tart. La seule autre oeuvre de ce sculpteur a 1 Exposition, est une 
tres-johe statue en niarbre de “ L’Enfant au pigeon.” 

Charles Auguste Eraikin, ne a Herinthals, en 1819, est le fils d’un notaire, dont la famille 
est originahe de Liege. A 1’age de treize ans, il fut envoye a Bruxelles pour apprendre la 
peinture ; mais la mort de son pere mit fin a ce projet, et il fut place dans la pharmacie de 
M. Van Tilborg a Bruxelles. Tout en, s’occupant de ses devoirs, il remphssait des cahiers 
entiers, etc., de grotesques figures humaines; tellement, qu’apres un an, le pharmacien desesperant 
de rien faire de lui, lui donna son conge. M. de Hemptinal, pharmacien du Hoi, le re?ut alors 
dans sa pharmacie, ou le jeune Eraikin passa quatre ans. 

En 1837, Eraikin passa son examen de pharmacien, et s’etablit pour son propre compte a 
Genappe, ou il resta environ dix-huit mois. Une nouvelle ambition s’empara alors de lui, et 
quoique sans aucuns moyens d’instruction, il se mit a T oeuvre, et modela, a sa propre satisfaction, 
un buste en platre. Ce fut pour lui un vrai triompke; maintenant plein du feu artistique, 
et ue pouvant supporter plus long-temps aucune espece de contrainte, il retourna a Biuxelles, 
et entra dans T atelier du sculpteur M. Proyembrouk. Quelques mois apres, il fut admis 
comine etucliant a 1’Academic des beaux-arts, et, passant avec succes par toutes les classes 

dans le court espace d’une ann6e, il remporta bientot apres les deux premiers prix. Des progres 

si extraordinaires ne pouvaient manquer de le mettre en evidence, et une de ses premieres 
oeuvres (1839), “Une je un e fihe cueillant des fieurs,” fut beaucoup admiree; et ses deux autres 
productions, “Venus et sa colombe,” et “La Baigneuse surprise,” le firent considerer comme un 
des sculpteurs beiges qui donnaient le plus d’esperance pour l’avenir. 

En 1843, il sculpta une statue de St. Paul pour Teglise de Spey lex Namur. Eu 1844, 
il executa un bas-relief en platre des nenf Muses et un Apollon en niarbre, pour M. Van 
Volxem, a Trois Fontaines. En 1845, il termina une de ses oeuvres en marbre les pins 
admirees—“ L’Amoiu captif,” une commande du gonvernement,—e’est un gronpe cliarmant, qui 
est maintenant au mus6e a Bruxelles. Dt's cette epoque le succes de Fraikin fut complet. 
En 1846, il executa onze statues en pierre, representant des saints et les vertus car din ales, 

pour le portail de 1’Hotel de ville a Bruxehes. Il fit, la meme annee, im tour artistique eu 

Itahe, qui lui fut d’un grand avantage. IL executa, en 1848, un groupe admirable de “Psyche 
appelant EAmour a son aide.” L’annee suivante il finit sa statue de “ La Prlere.” En 1850, 
il executa pom' le gouvernement la statue de la ville de Bruxelles, pour une des fontaines 
publiques; et un groupe, “ L’Amoiu dans son berceau,” qui appartient au doctem' Lombard, de 
Liege. Viennent ensuite successivement deux monuments, dont Tun, en memoire de la roine 
des Beiges, destine pour Teglise paroissiale d’Ostende, oil la reine mom-ut, n’a ete fini qu’en 
1859; Tautre, en memoire de M. Nevramnont, se trouve dans Teglise de St. Jean et de St. 
Nicholas, a Bruxelles. Il executa, en 1853, une statue de “La Vierge et TEnfant,” et un 
monument eleve a Nicolay, dans le cimetLre de Lacken; en 1855, une statue colossale en 
bronze de “ L’ Association libre,” fondue a Liege pour la colonne du congres de 1857 ; “La 
Venus Anadyomcne,” pom’ le due de Brabant, en 1858; et en 1859 un catafalque en marbre, 
pour le comte de Merode, dans Teglise de S tc Grid ole. 

Eraikin est encore dans la force de l’age, et se repose de ses travaux, en cnltivant T ami tie 
d’hommes dont les gouts sont en parfaite karmonie avec les siens, tels que Gallait, Geefs, 
Verbeckhoven et autres, qui demeurent dans le meme quartier, et font de Shaerbeek le centre 
artistique de Bruxelles. Sans compter les konneurs qu’il a obtenus a differentes expositions, 
Fraikin a ete decore en 1846 de Tordre de St. Leopold. 
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PLATE 46. 


ENAMELLED WARE, 

BY C. CRISTOFLE & CO., PARIS. 

G F all the decorative processes which have been revived of late years through the enterprise 
and good taste of the French manufacturers, not one has been more judiciously applied 

and adapted to its purpose than the art of enamelling. 

The earlier specimens of this class which emanated from the ateliers of Sevres, and those ot 
Messrs. Froment Morice, 0. Wagner, Morel, and others, were all more or less in the Renaissance 
style, and were generally designed in imitation of the Limoges work of the 16tli century. In the 
present Exhibition, M. Barbedienne contributed magnificent examples in the Byzantine style, and 
M Cristofle shows in the accompanying subjects how well adapted the Moorish style is for this 
purpose; indeed, to our mind, there is no style so fitted for enamel-work, from the essentially 
flat character of the design, its apparent complexity, yet real simplicity of pattern, and its 
adaptability for varied application of colour. All the pieces exhibited were executed on silver, 
and presented a rich and harmonious appearance, unrivalled by anything of the kind in the 
Exhibition. M. Cristofle, who is so well known for his application of the electrotype process 
(see Plate 192), received gold medals at Paris in 1844 and 1849 ; a prize medal at London, 
1851; a great medal of honour, in 1855; and a medal in 1862: he is also a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Among the important works exhibited by M. Cristofle we would put on record, besides the 
subjects we have illustrated, his statues of “The Spring of Life,” by Maillet, a life-size female 
figure, electro-silvered, with the drapery gilt; a fawn and goat, by Fesquet, in oxydized bronze; 
and small figures of gladiators, by Gerome, modelled and coloured by the artist himself. These last 
struck us as the most remarkable specimens of artistic treatment of a particular type to be found 
in all the bronzes d’art exhibited. Among the table services, most notable were the Celadon vases, 
with seated allegorical figures at the base, forming part of 100 covers for the Emperor’s table, 
commemorative of . his journey through the North of France in 1854, A tazza and vase in silver, 
illustrative of agriculture, given by the Emperor as a prize for agricultural competitions. Two 
little fawns, standing on tortoises, parcel gilt, formed into candlesticks, peculiarly pretty and 
well composed. And, finally, the great centre piece of a dessert service, in the Pompeian style, 
for Prince Napoleon. In the middle of this rose a square column, from which hung pendent lamps, 
and at the base were grouped the nine Muses, represented by Cerito as Terpsichore, Brolian as 
Clio, Stolz as Euterpe, Delphine Girardin as Calliope, Doze as Erato, Augustine Brohan as Polhymnia, 
Georges Sand as Urania, Arnould Plessy as Thalia, and Rachel as Melpomene. The heads, hands, 
and feet of these statues were all of ivory, coloured after the life, and they rested on porcelain 
pedestals. The design was by Dieterle. They were beautifully executed by M. Barre, under the 
superintendence of M. Rossigneux, the architect by whom the Pompeian house of the Prince was 
built. For the Prince’s use also, M. Cristofle executed a breakfast service in enamel, one piece 
of which is given in our illustration. 

A vase and plateau, enamelled in the same style by M. Rouvenat, are given in Plate 70 : 
these also belonged to Prince Napoleon. 


PLANCHE 46. 


OBJETS EMAILLES, 

PAR 0. CltlSTOFLE & CP, PARIS. 

T\E tous les process ddcoratifs qui out <5te renouveles ces dernieres annSes, par l’esprit 
entreprenant et le bon gout des manufacturiers fran^ais, auoun n a ete employe d une 
maniere plus judicieuse que Tart d’emailler. 

Les premiers specimens de ce genre sortis des ateliers de Sevres, et ceux de Messieurs Proment 
Morice, C. Wagner, Morel et autres, appartenaient tous, plus ou moms, au style de la Renais¬ 
sance, et le dessin en etait generalement une imitation des produits de Limoges du 1G siecle. 
En 1862, M. BarbAlienne en a exposd de magnifiques exemples dans le style byzantin, et 
M. Cristofle montre, par les objets que nous avons illustres, combien le style mauresque 
convient a ce genre de decorations; nous dirons meme que c’est le style qui convient le mieux 
aux objets emailles, par suite du caracthre essentiellement plat du dessin qui est propre a ce style, 
complique en apparence, quoiqu’en realite d’une grande simplicite, qui admet en outre 1 emploi 
de differentes couleurs. Toutes les pieces de ce genre etaient en argent, et avaient un air de 
rich esse, atteint par aucun des objets de la meme espece qui se trouvaient a 1 Exposition. 
M. Cristofle, si bien connu pour son application du procede electrotype (voyez planche 192), a 
obtenu une medaille d’or en 1844 et en 1849, a Paris; une medaille en 1851, a Londres; une 
grande medaille d’honneur en 1855, et une medaille en 1862; M. Cristofle est aussi chevalier 
de la Idgion d’honneur. 

Parmi les ouvrages importants exposes par M. Cristofle, nous mentionnerons, outre les objets 
que nous avons illustres, les statues suivantes :— <e Le Printemps de la Vie,” par Maillet, represente 
par une figure de jeune fille de grandeur naturelle, argentee, mais dont la draperie etait doree; un 
faon et une chevre, par Eesquet, en bronze oxyde; et de petites figures de gladiateurs, par Gerome, 
modeless et colorees par 1’artiste lui-meme, lesquelles nous out paru les specimens les plus 
remarquables, sous le point de vue artistique, de tous les bronzes d’art de V Exposition. Parmi 
les pieces de vaisselle et les ornements de table, nous avons remar que cornmo ce qu il y avait 
de plus beau: des vases celadon, qui faisaient partie d’un service de 100 converts appurtenant 
a l’Empereur, dont la base etait ornee de figures allegoriques,—commemoratives du voyage de sa 
Majeste dans le nord de la Prance, en 1854; puis un vase en argent orn<5 des emblemes de 
I’ agriculture, do une par TEmpereur, comme prix au concours de la Societe Agricole; et deux 
chandeliers excessivement jolis, d’un dessin excellent, formes de deux petits faons debout sur des 
tortues, et en partie dores; enfin le grand surtout d’un service a dessert, dans le style Pompeien, 
appartenant au prince Napoleon. Du miheu de ce surtout sVlevait une coloune carree, du 

sommet de laquelle pendaieut des lampes, et dont la base etait entouree par les neuf Muses 
Terpsichore, Clio, Euterpe, Calliope, Erato, Polhymnie, TJranie, Thalie et Melpomene—representees 
respectivement sons les traits de Cerito, Brohan, Stolz, Delphine Girardin, Doze, Augustine 
Brohan, Georges Sand, A mould Plessy et Rachel. Ces statues avaient la tete, les mains et les 
pieds en ivoire, colores d’apres nature, et elles etaient placees sur des piedestaux en porcelaine. Le 
dessin de ce surtout etait de Dieterle, et 1’ execution en a ete confiee a M. Barre, sons la surin- 
tendance de M. Rossigneux, 1’architects qui a construit la maison Pompeienne du prince. M. Cristofle 
a fait pour son Altesse Imperiale un service a dejeuner en email, dont nous donnons une des pieces 
dans uotre illustration, et a la planche 70 nous avons illustre un vase et un plateau emailles dans 
le meme style par M. Rouvenat, qui appartiennent aussi au prince Napoleon. 
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PLATE 47. 


A CHIMNEY-PIECE, 

BY H. FOURDINOIS, PARIS. 

M ESSRS. FOURDINOIS, “father and son, with M. Barbedienne and M. Grohe, were 
among the few manufacturers whom the International Jury deshed to distinguish in a 
special manner, when they expressed their regret that it was not in their power to grant them 
an exceptional and superior reward. The reputation of the house of Fourdinois is European, 
and their exhibitions in 1851 and 1855 were the object of general admiration.” The Interna¬ 
tional Jury of Class 30 thus expressed themselves in 1862; and we have endeavoured to give 
some illustration of M. Fourdinois 5 works, by lithographs of the great hunting chimney, exhi¬ 
bited by M. Fourdinois joere, at London in 1862, and at Paris in 1855 ; and of the beautiful 
ebony cabinet contributed to the present Exhibition by M. Fourdinois fils. (See Plate 214.) 

This noble composition, intended as a chimney-piece for a country mansion, is riclily 
ornamented with subjects relative to the chase: bold and massive in style, it formed one of the 
most striking objects in the central nave, and we think it a subject for regret that it should 
have been taken back to France, and still remain on the hands of the manufacturer. 

The frieze of the chimney-piece is filled in with children, allegorical of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, very cleverly modelled in bronze; these, however, are somewhat lost, as 
seen against the wood to which they are fixed, the colours not being sufficiently opposed. Over 
these is an enamelled clock furnished with figures of boys, emblematic of Morning and Evening, 
Sleep and Awakening. In the centre is a large oval medallion finely carved with a stag-hunt, 
and supported on each side respectively, by statues of a hunter and huntress with hounds 
in leash : at the top are boys with dogs ready for the hunt, and at the angles boys blowing 
hunting-horns. This grand architectonic composition was about twenty feet high, and was valued 
at £1,800. It was designed by M. Vervillier, and executed by M. Parti, sculptor, M. Megret, 
sen., principal wood-carver, and Messrs. Hillier, Dujardin, and Le Parmentier, principal work¬ 
men. M. Eourdinois, sen., received a prize medal for tins chimney-piece. M. Fourdinois 5 
contributions to the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 received the highest commendation of all 
good judges, and were rewarded with a Council medal and a great medal of honour, the highest 
distiuctiou the Juries had it in their power to bestow. The magnificent sideboard carved in 
walnut, exhibited in 1851, was certainly one of the grandest pieces of furniture ever produced. 
So great were its merits, that it was specially noticed by the Jury for sculpture and works of 
plastic art, as characterized by such happy invention and power of execution as to justify its 
being treated as a work of fine art. It received a detailed description, full of the highest 
praise, from Mr. Redgrave, R.A., in his “ Supplementary Report on Design. 55 M. Fourdinois 
was equally fortunate in finding an English critic of high standing to appreciate his contributions 
at Paris in 1855; and Mr. Digby Wyatt, in his elaborate report on the furniture and decoration 
in that Exhibition, says:—“First in rank unquestionably, and well deserving the great medal 
of honour it received, stood the house of Fourdinois, whose exhibition on the present occasion 
formed a worthy sequel to, and improvement on, its display in 1851. 5 5 Mr. Wyatt then proceeds 
to criticise very favourably the chimney-piece which we have selected for illustration. We regret 
that it should have remained so long without a purchaser: whoever it was bought the great 
walnut sideboard should also endeavour to become the possessor of the chimney-piece, as they 
suit eacli other perfectly in style and subject. 

As regards style, M. Fourdinois has taken for his model, Italian art of the first half of 
the 17th century, combining with it original subjects from nature and novel details, which, 
without destroying the strongly-marked character of the original, lend it a richness and freshness 
of appearance, bearing witness to a highly-refined taste and that true artistic ability which can 
combine various separate features into one harmonious whole. 


rLANClIE 47. 


CHEMIOE, 

PAR H, FOURDINOIS, PARIS. 

M ESS IB TIES FOURDINOIS, “ pere et fils, ainsi que M. Barbedienne et M. Grobd, appar- 
tieiment au petit n ombre de fabricants anxquels le Jury international a voulu temoigner 
son approbation touts particulicre, en exprimant le regret de ne pouvoir leur decerner une 
distinction plus marquee et une recompense exceptionnelle. La reputation de la maison Fourdinois 
est europeenne, et les objets quelle a envoyes aux Expositions de 1851 et de 1855 ont fait 
!admiration de tons ceux qui les ont vus.” Nous ayons cite les eloges exprimes par le Jury, 
classe 80, de PExposition de 1862, et nous ayons taclie de donner une illustration des oeuvres de 
Messieurs’ Fourdinois, en reproduisant, par le moyen de litbograpbies, la grande cbeminee monu- 
mentale exposce par M. Fourdinois pere, a Londres en 1862 et a Paris en 1855, et le beau cabinet 
d’ebene envoye a PExposition de 1862 par M. Fourdinois fils. (Yoyez plancbe 214.) 

Cette cbeminee superbe, destinee pour un chateau, est ricliement orn6e de sujets de cbasse. 
Elle est executee dans un style bardi et massif et formait un des objets les plus frappants de la 
nef du centre. H est a regretter qu’une oeuvre d’un si grand merite if ait pas trouve d acquereur 
dans ce pays, et que Pexposant ait eu a la ramener en France, on elle reste encore entre les mains 

du fabricant. 

La frise de la chemimle est occupee par des enfants reprcsentant allegoriquement le Prmtemps, 
l’Bte, PAutomne et l’Hiver. Les figures sont admirablement modelees en bronze; mais, fixees 
comme elles le sont contre le bois, Peffet n’en est pas complet, le contraste des couleurs n’etant 
pas suffisamment trancbant. Au-dessus de la frise il y a une grande pendule ^maffiee, garnie de 
figures d’enfants, emblcmes du Matin, du Soir, du Sommeil et du Reveil. Le giand medaillon 
ovale du centre represente une cbasse au cerf, admirablement sculptee, et il est suppoite des 
deux cotes de belles statues de cbasseur et de cliasseresse tenant en laisse des cbiens de cbasse. 
En haut du mddaillon on voit des enfants et des cbiens prets pour la cbasse, et dans les coins, 
des enfants sonnant du cor. Cette grande composition monumental© etait baute de vingt pieds 
environ et a etc evaluee a £1,800. Elle a M dessin^e par M. Yervillier, et executee par 
M. Parti, sculpteur, M. Megret pere, premier sculpteur en bois, et Messieurs Hillier, Dujardin et 
Le Parmentier, artisans. Cette cbeminee a valu une medaille a M. Fourdinois pere, qui s’etait 
deja concilie 1 approbation la plus marquee de tous les connaisseurs par les oeuvres qu il avait 
exposees en 1851 et en 1855, oeuvres pour lesquelles il a obtenu une medaille de conseil et une 
grande medaille d’bonneur, la distinction la plus elevee que le Jury put decerner. Parmi ces 
oeuvres etait le magnifique buffet de noyer sculpte, un des meubles les plus supcibes qu on ait 
jamais faits. Le merite en etait si grand, que le Jury pour la sculpture et les oeuvres de l’art 
plastique le specifia tout particulierement comme un objet empreint d’un cacliet d’invention in- 
genieuse et d’execution puissante, a tel point qu’on peut regarder ce meuble comme une oeuvre 
appartenant au departement des beaux-arts. M. Redgrave, R.A., dans son (t Rapport supplemental 
sur le Dessin,” donne une description detaillee de ce buffet, dont il fait la louange dans les 
termes les plus flatteurs. M. Fourdinois a eu le bonbeur de trouver en 1855 aussi un critique 
anglais occupant une position distinguee, qui sut apprecier, a sa juste valeur, le merite de ses 
oeuvres. C’4tait M. Digby "Wyatt, qui, dans son rapport elabore sur les meubles et les objets de 
decors qui ont figure a PExposition de 1855, s’exprime ainsi: — “Sans besiter, nous plagons sur 
le premier rang la maison Fourdinois, qui a parfaitement merite la grande medaille d bonneur 
qu’elle a re^ue pour ses oeuvres exposees en 1855, parfaitement dignes de celles qne la meme 
maison avait envoyees a PExposition de *1851, qn’elles snrpassent meme en merite.” Puis, M. Wyatt 
fait une critique des plus favorables de la cbeminee que nous avons reproduce ci-contre. Quel 
dommage qu’elle ne soit pas encore vendue! Celui qui a acbete le grand buffet de noyer devrait 
se rendre Pacquereur de la cbeminee; car les deux pieces correspondent Pune aveo Pautre, taut 
pom' le style que pour le sujet. 

M. Eourdiuois a pris pour modele, quant au style, le genre d’art italien, tel qu’il existait 
dans la premiere raoitie du 17" me siecle; mais il a su combiner avec ce style, des sujets d’apres 
nature et des details nouveaux, lesquels, loin de detruire le oaractere fortement prononce de 
Poriginal, lui donnent une apparence de ricbesse et de fraicbeur qui temoigne d’un gout baute- 
ment raffine, et de ce vrai talent d’artiste qui sait combiner et reunir en un ensemble harmonieux 
les formes les plus distinctes et les plus variees. 
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PLATE 48. 


A GKATE, 

BY MESSES. JEAKES: & SO., LOUDON. 

A T the first great International Exhibition in 1851, Mr. W. Jeakes obtained a medal, with 
special approbation, for stove grates; and in 1862 the firm again received a medal, for 
“excellence of manufacture in kitchen ranges and stove grates.” We have selected from them 
contribution a fine dog-grate in the Mediaeval style, the ornamental detail of which is founded 
on the national emblems,—the rose, shamrock, and thistle. In the centre of the panel, at back, 
is a shield with a strap and buckle, and the inscription, “ International Exhibition, 1862; ” the 
scroll ribbon below having on it the motto,—“ For the benefit of all.” "With the exception 
of the brass-work and ornament, the whole of the grate is of wrought iron, presenting a very 
massive appearance, very suitable for the hall of some large mansion. Messrs. Jeakes & Co. are 
fortunate in having secured the services of Sir. Thomas Quarm, many years engaged with the 
late Sir C. Barry; Mr. Edward Clements, who for a long time assisted Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the 
well-known architect; and Mr. James Norris, who superintends the engineering department. 

It will be seen that the Messrs. Jeakes have adopted the Mediaeval style to a grate for 
burning coal; consequently it bears no similarity to the ironwork used in chimneys during the 
prevalence of the Gothic style; for an account of which see Plate 56. Wood then formed the 
principal fuel, and the fireplace during the wliole of that period was made much larger than at 
present, in order to admit of room for the large logs which were frequently burnt, probably in 
combination with turf, which is mentioned frequently in documents dating from the 12th century, 
under the names of respites venw (fen), turba ad focnm, and turf a (turf). (See Beckman’s 
“ History of Inventions,” art. Turf.) Sea-coal, so called to distinguish it from charcoal, does not 
appear to have been used as fuel until the 13 th century. In 1239, Henry granted a license to 
Newcastle for digging sea-coal. Ten shillings’ worth of sea-coal is entered in the accounts of 
Edward the Second’s coronation,—“ Oarbonn de meer pris al paleys al coronement.” In 1325 a 
vessel from Pontoise carried corn to Newcastle and took back coal. Newcastle coal, however, 
appears to have been burnt always with wood as well. 

In 1306, Edward I. prohibited the burning of coal in London under severe penalties, as being 
noxious to the health; but as wood became scarce, and consequently dear, the practice gained 
ground, until at last a law was passed making it a capital offence. In a list of the custom 
duties at Poole, in Dorset, A.D. 1341, “a quarter of coals” is set down as paying a farthing; 
but in a carefully drawn up table of rates of customs payable at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, coal is 
not mentioned, and it certainly was not in anything like general nse until the 16th and 17th 
centuries. In the reign of Henry YIU. sea-coal was used for the private apartments of the 
king. In 1569, the Grace of God , a Bristol vessel, paid dues at Lyme for cole ; and at the 
same period a vessel belonging to Poole was laden with Welsh pit-coal. 

Holmslied, writing in 1584*, says of sea-coal: “It beginneth to grow from the forge into the 
kitchen, and the halls of most towns that lie about the coast.” Stanley, in his “ Guide to 
Worcester,” states that the first barge-load of coals was brought there in the year 1570, In 
1624 a survey was instituted of the sea-coals coming to London from Newcastle, Sunderland, 
and Blythe, to prevent the frauds of mixing black earth, slate, and stone with them; and sailors 
in colliers bound to London were, by a proclamation of 1665, not to be impressed for the navy. 
After the great fire in 1666, it was enacted that one shilling should be paid on every chaldron 
or ton of coals in the city. In 1670 an addition of two shillings a chaldron for seventeen 
years was put on, the proceeds to be used for the rebuilding of the city churches. This tends 
to show that the consumption of sea-coal was large at that time. 

Shakspeare, writing in 1600, makes Dame Quickly say to Ealstaff: <c Thou didst swear 
to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my dolphin chamber at the round table, by a sea- 
coal fire;” thus marking it as something special. In the 17th century the scarcity of wood 
and of charcoal from the Weald of Sussex and the Forest of Dean led to the adoption, by 
Lord Dudley, of pit-coal for forging iron; but his works were destroyed by a mob, and it was 
not till the 18th century that Abraham Darby, of Goalbrookdale, succeeded in establishing 
its nse permanently. The Ducliess of Marlborough, writing in 1710, says the Duke of Somerset 
would not allow his servants anything “ better than a sea-coal fire.” We are indebted to 
Roberts’s “ Social History of the Southern Counties ” for the substance of this notice. 
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GEILLE A FEE, 

PAR MM. JEAKES & C IE , LONDRES, 

A LA premiere Exposition universelle, en 1851, M. W. Jeakes a re^u pour ses grilles de foyer 
ime medaibe accompagn^e d’une recommandation toute particubere. En 1862, il obtint la 
meme distinction pour la superiority de travail deployee dans la fabrication de ses foumeaux de 
cuisine et de ses grilles de foyer. La grille a feu que nous avons illustree ci-contre est executee 
dans le style moyen-age et decorye d’ornements, dans lesquels figurent les emblemes nationaux: 
la rose, le trefle et le cbardon. Le panneau du fond porte un ecusson entoure d’une courroie 
bouclee avec 1’inscription suivante : — “ Exposition Internationale, 1862,” et sur la bande en dessous 
on lit cette devise: — “Pour Pavantage de tons.” A I exception des ornements et de quelques 
details executes en laiton, la grille est fabriquee entierement de fer forge, et pre sente une apparence 
solide et massive, telle qu’on aime a voir dans un foyer de vestibule d’un grand chateau. 
M. Thomas Quarm, qui a ete employe pendant bien des annees par feu Sir C. Barry; M. Edward 
Clements, qui a ete longtemps Passistant du celebre architecte M. T. H. Wyatt, et M. James 
Norris, pretent a Messieurs Jeakes & C ie le coucours de leurs talents. 

La grille a feu de Messieurs Jeakes, quoiqu’elle soit executee dans le style moyen-age, est 
adaptee a P usage des charbons de terra, et doit, par consequent, differer des auciens grands foyers 
gotliiques dont nous parlons plancbe 56. Ceux-la etaient destines exclusivement a Pus age du 
bois, et faits de maniere a pouvoir contenir les buches enormes qu’on brulait alors en combinaison 
avec de la tourbe, a en juger d’apres plusieurs documents dn 12™ 0 siecle, ou mention est faite de 
la tourbe sous le nom de cesjpites venae, turbo, ad focum et turf a. (Voyez Beckman’s “ Histoire des 
Inventions,” article Tourbe.) Ce n’est qu’au 13 0rne siecle qu’on comment a a se servir de cbarbon 
de terre comme combustible; et en 1239, le roi Henri accorda a la ville de Newcastle l’autorisation 
d’exploiter les mines de cbarbon de terre. Parmi les frais du couronnemeut d’Edouard se tronve 
la depense dc dix shellings pom* “ Charboun de meer pris al paleys al coronement.” Nons 
trouvons aussi mention d’un vaisseau qui porta du ble do Pontoise a Newcastle, d’ou il rapporta 
du charbon. Dependant, on brulait a cette cpoqne dn bois en meme temps qne dn cbarbon. 

En 1306, Edouard I er dcfendit, sous peines se vines, Pusage du charbon, qu’on regardait 
commo nuisible a la saute; mais, le bois etant rare et clier, l’usage du cbarbon se repandit de 
plus en plus, a tel point que le roi le dcfendit sous peine do mort. On trouve, cependant, sur 
le registre de la douane de Poole, Dorset, 1341, le droit d’uu bard paye pour Pentree “d’un 
quarter on de charbons.” 

Stanley, dans son “ Guide to Worcester,” parle du premier bateau charge de charbon qui 
arriva a Worcester en 1570. Holinshed, qui ecrivit eu 1584, fait la remarque, que “le charbon 
de terre commence a monter des forges aux cuisines et meme mix vestibules des vibes situees 
prfes de la cote. En 1624 la consommation etait devenue assez grande pom 1 qu’on jugeat necessaire 
d’instituer un bureau de surveillance, pour empccher qu’on ne melat de la terre, de l’ardoise et 
des pierres aux charbons qu’on envoyait a Londres, de Newcastle, de Sunderland et de Blythe. 
En 1665 parut une ordonnance qui dcfendit de fame entrer de force au service de la marine les 
matelots qui venaient a Londres a herd d’un vaisseau charbonnier. En 1666, apres le grand 
incendie de Londres, le droit d’entree au port de Londres pour chaque tonneau de charbon fut 
fixe a deux shellings. En 1670 on ajouta un droit additionnel de deux shellings par tonneau. 
Ce nouveau droit, du restc, ne devait etre per 511 que pendant dix-sept ans, et le produit en etait 
destine a la reconstruction des egbses de la cite. Tout cela prouve que la consommation des 
charbons etait deja tres-considerable alors. Cependant, l’usage n’en etait pas encore tout-a-fait 
general, puisque Shakspearo, ecrivant en 1600, met dans la bouche de la dame Quickly, parlant 
a Ealstaff, les mots snivants : — “ Tu me Pas jure sur un gobelet dore quand tu etais assis dans 
ma chambre tapis see, pres de la table ronde, a cote d’un feu de charbons de terre;” d’ou. il 
paraitrait que le feu de charbons de terre n’etait pas encore une chose tout-a-fait usuelle. Au 
1 “eme s j^ c ] e i e g charbons de hois des forets de Sussex et de Dean devinrent de plus en plus chers, 
de maniere que lord Dudley fit employer de la houille dans ses hauts-fourneaux; mais la populace 
demolit les usines, et ce n’est qu’au 18 ema siecle que l’usage de la houille devint permanent pour 
les forges, grace aux efforts cPAbraham Derby de Coalbrookdale. Mais les charbons de terre ne 
jouissaient pas encore du prestige qu’ils ont de nos jours, puisque la duchesse de Marlborough, 
ecrivant eu 1710, parait faire un reproche au due de Somerset, “ de ce qu’il ne permettait a ses 
domestiques que des feux de charbons de terre.” 
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PLATE 49. 


GROUP OF DECORATIVE EARTHENWARE, 

BY E. ROUSSEAU, PARIS. 


A S regards artistic treatment, there was nothing in the Exhibition that surpassed the earthen¬ 
ware and porcelain of M, Rousseau, who was awarded a medal for * his decorative pottery.” 
In the accompanying plate we have selected some examples of his fine earthenware. A large 
vase in the Persian style, mounted on an ornamental wooden stand, fourteen inches high, was 
valued at seven guineas. It will thus be seen that M. Rousseau’s prices are very moderate, considering 
the talent brought to bear on his productions. The plate is ornamented with a device illustrative 
of the motto “Martel en teste,” an old French expression for a splitting headache. The cup is 
painted with two Cupids quarrelling for a heart, above a cave full of masts representing the 
human passions, over which is inscribed, “ La vie humaine.” The small blue vase is a very 
remarkable and successful imitation of the old Chinese orange-peel or goose-flesh ware. One 
uniform coat is applied to the whole surface, the mottled appearance being produced by a 
chemical change during the firing. This beautiful little piece was bought for the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. The colours of the Majolica vase were very rich and harmonious. M. Rousseau 
also exhibited an earthenware panel painted with a standard-bearer, after Albert Durer, 4 feet 
high and 2 feet 9 inches wide, formed of fourteen separate pieces. This system promises to 
become an important accessory for internal, or, indeed, external decoration, and has been patented 
by him both in France and England. M. Rousseau is distinguished by the good taste of his 
designs, the ornamental portions of which he generally furnishes himself. His principal assistant 
artists are Messrs. Martinet, brothers, M. Chape, and M. Laurin, the latter being chiefly engaged 
in painting the Majolica ware. 

France has, for some centuries past, been famed for its fine coloured earthenware, without 
including the celebrated productions of Palissy and the beautiful Henry II. ware, for a notice 
of which see Plate 281. He vers and Rouen both obtained a name for decorative pottery in 
the 16th and 17th centuries; but at a much earlier period than that, notices occur of French 
pottery, which would appear to allude to works of a superior class. Beauvais, Valence, and 
Pontaillier are mentioned in various inventories given by M. de Laborde in his excellent “ Glos¬ 
sary:” lie states that earthenware was made at Beauvais as early as the 12th century. In the 
14th century instructions are given in the “ Menagier de Paris,” how to keep roses red, by 
setting them in a pot of Beauvais ware. In the inventory of Charles VI., A.I). 1899, a cup of 
Beauvais earth is described as set in silver. In the Royal accounts, A.D. 1416, Beauvais cups 
again occur; and Rabelais, in 1542, speaks of an earthenware salt-cellar and a Beauvais goblet. 
From this period, down to the beautiful ware originated by M. Ziegler at Voisinlieu near Beauvais, 
some years since, we meet with no more mention of Beauvais pottery. 

In the 16th century Nevers obtained a name for its decorative earthenware. Italian artists 
and workmen were domiciled there by Louis Gonzaga, after his marriage with Henrietta of Cleves, 
in 1565, which conferred on him the title of Duke of Nivernois. Its Italian origin is seen in 
the style of the earlier pieces : passably well painted, with classical subjects, having descriptive 
writing. At the Hotel Cluny a good specimen is preserved, inscribed with “ Trouble arrive aux 
noces de Pirythous et de Hippodame, par Eurite, cruel chef des sanguinaires centaures. 1682.” 
The President de Thou, in his “History of his own Time,” states that Henry III. caused 
potteries to be established at Paris, Nevers, and Brisambourg, about the year 1603, where 
earthenware as good as that of Italy was manufactured. During the troubles of the Fronde, 
the Nevers pottery greatly declined, and the foreign workmen were dispersed. About the year 
1650 fine earthenware was made at Rouen. Several establishments were at work there, two of 
which were under the royal brevet: their productions were very varied and in great vogue : in 
1/13, Louis XI\. had a service made there for his own use. Figures aud animals in enamel 
colours, as well as table-ware, were manufactured: one piece, in the collection of hi. Baudry at 
Rouen, is signed Claude Borne, 17o6. In the 17th century earthenware ornamented with devices 
in metallic lustre was manufactured at Avignon. In the 18th century decorative earthenware 
was manufactured at Lille, Bordeaux, Luneville, and numerous other places; but the most noted 
was that of Moustiers (Basses-Alpes) and Marseilles. Down to the close of the 18th century these 
wares were largely used. (For a notice of the present state of the earthenware manufacture in 
France, see Plates 281 and 289.) 
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CROUPE DE PORCELAINE DECOREE, 

PAR E. ROUSSEAU, PARIS. 


~ATOUS n’avons rien yu a UExposition qui surpassat, sous le rapport du traitement artistique, 
1M la faience et la porcelaine de M. Rousseau, qui a obtenu une medaille pour sa ‘‘porcelaine 
decoree.” L’assictte reproduite ci-coutre est ornee de dessins qui representent figuratiyemeut la 
devise de “ Martel eu teste/’ aucieu terme fran^ais pour exprimer un mal de tete atroce. La 
coupe est ddcorie d’une peiuture reprfeentant deux Cupidous qui se disputent un cceur, au-dessus 
d’une caverne qui porte Pinscription: “ La vie liumaine,” et qui est remplie de masques, symboles 
des passions humaines: le reste de la surface est occupe par deux figures de femmes agenouillees, 
dont l’une jone du flageolet et Pautre tient des torclies et des serpents. Le petit vase bleu est 
une imitation fieureuse de la vieille porcelaine chinoise, dite ecorce d’orange, ou chair de poule. 
Toute la surface en est couverte d’une couclie de couleur uniforme; et 1 apparence biganee que 
cette porcelaine presente, est produite par les changements chimiques qui s’operent sous Paction 
du feu. Cette jolie petite piece a ete achetee pour le musee de Soutli-Kensington. Les vases 
de Majolique du meme exposant se distinguent par la grande ricliesse et Pharmome parfaite des 
couleurs. M. Rousseau a expose, en outre, un panneau de faience, liaut de 4 pieds sur 2 pieds 
9 polices de large, forme de quatorze pieces shparees, et orne d’un soldat peint d aprcs Albeit 
Purer. C’est un nouveau genre de decors pour le deliors comme pour 1 interieur des maisons, 
pour lequel il a pris un brevet en France et en Angleterre. M. Rousseau se distingue par le 
bon gout deploye dans ses dessins, qu’il fournit en partie lui-meme. Parmi les artistes qui lui 
pretent le concours de leur talent, nous citerons Messieurs Martinet freres, M. Chape et M. Laurin. 

La France jouit, depuis plusieurs siccles, d’une grande renommee pour ses faiences, sans 
compter meme les celebres produits de Palis sy et de “ Henri II,” dont nous parlons plancfie 281. 
On sait que Nevers et Rouen out etc celebres pour leurs faiences decorees au 1G et au 1/ 
si&cle; mais on trouve, bien avant cette epoque, des allusions faites a des objets de faience de 
France d’une qualite superieure. Dans rexcellent “ Glossaire ” de M. de Laborde, on trouve la 
citation de plusieurs inventaires oil il est question de faiences de Beauvais, de "V alence, de Pontaillier, 
et M. de Laborde nous apprend qu’a Beauvais on faisait de la faience deja au 12 Lmc siecle. Nous 
trouvons dans le “ Menagier de Paris,” au 14 6rae siecle, des instructions pour conserver la fratcheur 
des roses, en les mettant dans des pots de faience de Beauvais, Dans 1 inventaire de diaries VI, 
1399, il est question d’une coupe de faience de Beauvais montee en argent. On parle aussi de 
tasses de Beauvais dans les comptes royaux de 1416. Rabelais mentionne, en 1542, une saliere 
et un gobelet de Beauvais. 

Au 16 f ™ 0 siecle, Nevers devint celebre pour sa faience decoree, grace aux efforts de Louis 
Gonzaga, qui, par son manage avec Henriette de Cleves, 1565, etait devenu due du Nivernais, et 
qui fit venir a Nevers des artistes et des ouvriers d’ltalie. Aussi toutes les pieces qu’on y fit au 
commencement portent-elles le cacliet italien. Elies sont ornees de sujets classiques passablement 
peints et acconipagnes d’inscriptions explicatives. Ainsi une piece conservde a l’Hotel Cluny porte 
1’inscription suivante: — “ Trouble arrive aux noces de Pirytlious et de Hippodame, par Eurite, cruel 
chef des sanguinaires centaures. 1682.” Le president de Thou, dans l’Histoire de son temps, parle 
de poteries etablies, vers 1603, par Ilenri III a Paris, Nevers et Brisambourg, ou se fabriquait de 
la faience tigale a la faience d’ltalie. Pendant les troubles de la Fronde, les fabriques delsevers 
perdirent leur importance, et les ouvriers etrangers furent renvoyes. Mais Rouen commeiga, vers 
1650, a produire de la faience decorde, et bientot il y eut dans cette ville plusieurs manufactures, 
dont deux avaient obtenu un brevet du roi. On y fabriquait les objets les plus varies, qui 
jouissaient d’une grande vogue. En 1713, Louis XIV y fit faire un service pour son usage 
personnel. On y fabriquait aussi des figures et des animaux en faience emaillee, ainsi qne des 
services de table. M. Baudry, de Rouen, a dans sa collection une piece datee de 1736 et signee 
Claude Borne. Au 17 ime siecle on faisait a Avignon des porcelaines ornees de dessins d’un lustre 
metallique. Au 18" me siecle on fabriquait des porcelaines decorees a Lille, a Bordeaux, a Luneville 
et dans beaucoup d’autres endroits; mais les porcelaines les plus connues etaient celles de 
Moustiers (Basses-Alpes) et celles de Marseille, qui furent generalement en usage jusqu’a la fin 
du 18™ e siecle. (Pour les renseignements sur l’etat actuel de la fabrication de porcelaine en 
France, nous renvoyons nos lecteurs aux planches 281 et 289.) 
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PLATE 50. 


SPECIMENS 0E INDIAN LACQUER-WORK. 


N OTHING- in the way of surface-decoration could be more rich and harmonious than the lacquer- 
work from India,—perfect in design and execution, and of extraordinary cheapness. The 
public speedily proved its appreciation of it by purchasing the entire collection almost as soon as 
it was exhibited. 

The blotting-case was from Serinugger, Cashmere, and the pen-case from TJmritsur, Lahore; 
both exhibited by the Lahore Central Committee. The blue and gold box came fiom Hydeiabad, in 
the Deccan. The finest examples of this class of work come from the North-West Provinces of 
India, and are strongly impressed with a Persian character as regards their decoration, consisting 
of very elaborate pencillings of conventional ornament, combined with birds and flowers; amongst 
the latter, the native rose, pink, &c., being most frequently seen. 

Moor croft, in his description of Cashmere, states that it has long been celebrated for articles 
of this manufacture. “ They are of several varieties, classed under two heads—Masnadi or royal, 
and Tarsi or Persian. The former are articles of table furniture more or less bulky; the latter 
are portable. They are usually long shallow boxes, rounded at the ends, -with a sliding convex 
cover. They are remarkable for the variety and elegance of the patterns with which they are 
painted, generally of flowers; for the brilliancy of their colours, and the beauty of the varnish. 
They are most commonly made of paper which has been written upon, but sometimes of light wood. 
The ground of the colouring is commonly metallic, of gold or of tin, and the pigments employed 
are cochineal or the kermis insect, ultramarine from Yarkand, white lead from Russia, as well 
as verdigris from Surat, and possibly from Britain. Other colouring drugs are found in the 
country, or imported from Hindostan. Tarnishes are obtained from the resin of the aloe or the 
storax; but the best is that of the kahruba, which is usually regarded as amber, but is by 
some said to be copal. Its abundance and cheapness in Cashmere certainly indicate its being 
the produce of some native plant. The brushes are made of the hair of the shawl-wool goat, 
and the pencils from the hairs in the fur of the cat, 

“ The painting is of two kinds,—raised and flat, and the former admits of several diversities, 
according to the greater or less relief given to the work. The elevation of the ornamented or 
embossed parts is given by forming the ground of the ornaments with white lead, mixed with 
a solution, of glue. The surface is spotted with dots of white paint, which are left to dry, and are 
then trimmed with a knife; they are then covered with a surface of varnish, and upon that the 
colour of the ornament is laid.” After this several thin coats of varnish are applied, which serve 
to preserve the painting, and give it additional brilliancy. Moor croft states that this style of 
decoration is applied sometimes also to palanquins, elephant houdas, and even to the walls and 
ceilings of rooms. He adds that the painters of Cashmere are an ingenious race, and have 
talents which, under a fostering government and competent instruction, might be applied wdth 
success to loftier objects than articles of furniture or decorated pen-cases. 

Although this is usually called lac-work, it will be seen that it differs no less materially 
from the process of Japan and China in the manner of its manipulation than in its style of 
decoration. These Indian productions are more properly painted papier-mache or wood-work, in 
which the varnish is mainly used as a preservative; and, whereas the Japanese ornaments are of 
a strongly naturalistic tendency, those of India are purely conventional, and embody practically 
the best and most sterling principles of that system of ornamentation. In almost every case the 
decoration is confined to conventional devices and foliage, and only two figure-subjects—a tiger- 
hunt, &c.—occurred in the whole collection; thus bearing witness to its Moliamedan origin. 

India abounds in gum-resins, resins, and oleo-resins, from which the various varnishes are 
derived. One of the most important, termed Zac, is formed by the Coccus ficus, a small insect 
which feeds on various trees in the East. The produce of the branches wherein this insect 
has deposited its ova is in its pure state known as sticlc lac ; when boiled in water it loses 
its naturally red tinge, and is then called seed lac ; when melted, and reduced to thin sheets 
it is known as shell lac. The branches are gathered in spring and autumn, and from stick lac 
is produced the brilliant scarlet lac-dye. The Indian trade in this important natural produce 
progresses steadily. In 1850*51 the total value of its export was £139,177 ; and in 1860-61, 
£171,646. 
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SPECIMENS D’OBJETS EN LAQUE T)ES INDES. 


E N fait de decoration de surface, on ne pourrait rien voir de plus riclie et de plus harmonieux 
que les objets en laquo des Indes. Ils sont d’rni excellent dessin, d un travail parfait et 
d’un bon marck6 extraordinaire,— qualites que le public a si bien appreciates, qu il s est empi esse 
d’acbeter toute la collection presque aussitot qu’elle fut expose©. 

L’<ffui de papier brouillard venait de Serinugger, Oacbemire, et la boite a plumes, d Ururitsui, 
Lahore; Tun et l’autre out ete envoyes a 1’Exposition par le comite central de Lahore. La boite 
bleue et or venait de Hyderabad, dans le Deccan. Ce sont les provinces du nord-ouest de 1 Incle 
qui fournissent les plus beaux objets dans ce genre, empreints du cachet perse, quant aux omements, 
qui consistent en dessins 61abores de decorations conventionnelles, combinees avec des oiseaux et 
des fleurs, parmi lesquelles predominent la rose et 1’oeillet du pays. 

Mo or croft, en parlant de la celebrity dont jouit Cachemire pour les objets de cette espece, 
dit: — t( Les differentes variety de ces articles de fabrication forment deux classes,— celle de 
Masnadi ou royale, et celle de Farsi ou perse. La premiere comprend des objets pour 1*usage de 
la table, plus ou moins volumineux; la derniere comprend les articles plus legers, qui consistent, 
pour la plupart, en boites longues, peu profondes, arrondies aux bouts et gamies de couvercles 
con vexes a coulisse. Elies se font remarquer par la variete et I s elegance des peintures (fleurs 
pour la plupart), ainsi que par 1’eclat des couleurs et la beaute du vernis. On les fait souvent 
en papier, qui avait servi prealablement aux ecritures; mais quelquefois on les fabrique de bois 
leger. Le fond est generalement metallique, tel que or ou etain; et les mordants dont on se 
sert, sont la cochenille ou kermis, l’outremer de Yarkand, la ceruse de Eussie, le vert de gns 
venant de Surat, ou, pent-etre, de 1’Angleterre. Les autres ingredients des couleurs, on les trouve 
dans le pays, ou on les tire de 1’Indoustan. On fait des vernis, de la resine de l’aloes ou du storax; 
mais le meilleur vernis est celui du carabe, qui passe generalement pour de I’ambre, quoiqu’ii y 
ait des personnes qui le prennent pour du copal. II est si abondant et a si bon marche a Cachemire, 
qu’il y a lieu de croire qu’il provient de quel que plante du pays. Les brosses dont on se sert 
dans la fabrication de ces objets, se font des poils de la chevre qui foumit la laine pour les cliales, 
et les pinceaux sont faits de poils de chats. 

" La peinture sur ces objets est, ou plate ou en relief. Pour former la partie reponssee des 
ornements, on se sert de ceruse melee d’une solution de colle, dont on fait le fond de l’ornement. 
Puis on en marque la surface de tackes de couleur blanche; et quand celles-ci sont seches et 
decouples nettement, on les couvre d’une couche de vernis, avant d’y appliquer la couleur de 
1’ ornement.” 

Quand la peintirre est finie, on l’enduit de plusieurs couches de vernis, taut pour la conserver 
que pour en augmenter 1’eclat. Ce genre de decoration, selon Moorcroft, s’applique quelquefois 
aux palanquins, aux houdas des elephants et meme aux murs et aux plafonds des appartements. 
Les peintres de Cachemire sont, d’apres le meme auteur, une race ingenieuse, et possedent des 
talents qui ne deman dent qu’a etre cultives et encourages par le gouvernement, pour etre mis 
a profit dans une sphere plus elev6e que la fabrication d’objets d’ameublement ou de boites a 
plumes decorees. 

Les objets dont nous traitons ici, quoiqu’on les appelle objets en laque, different, tant pour 
la manipulation que pour les decorations, de ceux de la Chine et du Japon. Ceux des Indes sont 
plutot des objets de papier-mache ou de bois peint, le laque n’etant employe que pour les conserver. 
D’ailleurs, les ornements japonnais ont ime forte tendance a imiter la nature, tandis que ceux des 
Indes sont purement conventionnels, et represented, d’une maniere pratique, les meilleurs principes 
de ce systeme de decoration. L’origine makometane se trahissait dans toute la collection, qui ne 
contenait que des ornements de devises et de feuillages conventionnels, a 1’ exception de deux sujets 
a figures, dont l’un etait une chasse au tigre. 

By a aux Indes une abondance de gomme resine et de resine huileuse, dont on fait les 
differents vernis. Le plus important de ceux-ci est tire du Goccus ficus , un petit insecte, qui vit 
sur les differents arbres de Y Orient. Le vernis tire des branches oil l’insecte a depose ses ceufs, 
est connu sous le noni de laque. On cueille les branches au printemps et en automne; et le 
laque qu’on en tire, sert aussi a faire la brillante teinture de laque ecarlate. Le commerce de 
cet important produit naturel des Indes va toujours en augmentant. En 1850-51, le montant de 
1’exportation fut evalu5 a £139,177; et en 1860-61, il avait atteint le cliiffre de £171,646. 
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PLATE 51. 


RUSSIAN GLASS GROUP, 

FROM THE IMPERIAL MANUFACTORY, ST. PETERSBURG. 

A LTHOUGH the ornamental table-glass exhibited in the Russian department presented nothing 
noticeable from a manufacturing point of view, still the subjects we have selected were 
characterized by an originality and peculiarity of style, which, though somewhat heavy, was yet 
effective, and bore a certain look of Asiatic richness, more nearly approaching the character of 
the old Arabic gilt and enamelled glass than any which we have met with. A prize medal was 
awarded by the International Jury to the Imperial Russian Glass Manufactory, which, however, 
has now ceased to be a government establishment, having been handed over last year to private 
proprietors. 

The Oriental glass to which we have alluded as resembling the subjects we have illustrated, 
was in use throughout Europe during the Middle Ages, and is deserving of study by our manu¬ 
facturers, from its intrinsic beauty of design and effect. One of the first pieces publicly exhibited 
in this country was at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, 1857 ; it was a vase lamp brought 
from Egypt by Mr. J. Wild, the architect; it has since been secured for the South Kensington 
Museum, and has been ascribed, from the inscriptions on it, to the 14th century. 

As regards the source whence the Arabs derived this art, Mr. Franks, in an Essay on the 
Manchester Exhibition, says, “ A remarkable relic of Persian workmanship is preserved in the 
Bibliotheque at Paris, being the well-known cup of Chosroes. It is a very shallow bowl, containing 
a central medallion, apparently of crystal, on which is sculptured in relief a figure of Chosroes, king 
of Persia (A.D. 531—579): around it are three rows of circular medallions, alternately white and 
crimson, with rosettes; the quadrilateral spaces between them are green. The whole of the glass is 
ornamented in relief, and has evidently been cast in moulds; the medallions are united, like the 
parts of a painted window, but by fillets of gold. Persia continued to make glass vessels during 
the Middle Ages; and Ibn Batouah, in his ‘ Travels in Asia Minor, 5 A.D. 1332, speaks of clusters 
of lamps made of glass from Irak.” 

The Byzantine artists, besides keeping up the various ancient processes, added, in all proba¬ 
bility, the arts of enamelling and gilding glass, of which an account is given by Theophilus, as 
practised by them. Benjamin of Tudela, in his “Travels” (1160—1173), says that numerous 
workmen at Hew Tyre made “ Tyrian glass the most excellent, and of the greatest estimation 
in all countries. 55 From Asia Minor and Persia the Arabs must have learnt and applied the art, 
and during the 13th and 14th centuries, especially, appear to have been its principal, if not its 
only, fabricators. 

As we have before remarked, the style of ornamentation is rich and effective, and the 
forms are generally very good. We believe also that the Early Yenetian work of the same 
class, executed principally during the last half of the 15th century, was founded directly on 
Arabian models. The inventory of Charles Y. of France, A.D. 1380, published by M. de Laborde, 
describes above twelve glass bowls, bottles, and lamps, a la faqon de Damas; and not only have 
we reason to expect that a large number of pieces, especially pendent lamps, are still preserved 
in Turkey, Persia, and Egypt, but we have fortunately many fine examples even in this country, 
the most notable of which were to be seen in the Loan Museum at South Kensington. Some 
very remarkable specimens were contributed by the Duke of Hamilton, Felix Slade, Esq., and 
Baron Lionel Rothschild; but the most interesting perhaps were three glass enamelled pendent 
lamps, belonging respectively to Hollingworth Magniac, Esq., Felix Slade, Esq., and the 
Honourable Francis Baring, being works of high artistic merit, and especially valuable as bearing 
inscriptions which fix the date of their fabrication about the middle of the 14th century. 

We are in hopes that these and the early examples of Yenetian ware of the same class 
may have attracted the notice of some of our more enterprising glass-makers. We believe that 
if the manufacture of such goods were to be revived, the public would not long fail in appreciating 
their peculiarly rich and artistic effect. 
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GEOIJPE DE YEEEEEIE EUSSE, 

DE LA MANUFACTURE MPlRIAlE, ST. PETERSBOURG, 


Q TTOIQUE la table en verre decor6 exposee dans le departement russe ne presented rien de 
remarquable sous le point de rue de la manufacture, neanmoins les objets que nous avons 
choisis pour notre illustration etaient caracterises par une originality particuliere de style, lequel, 
quoique un peu lourd, ne laissait pas de produire un bel effet, et possedait un certain air de richesse 
asiatique. Nous dirons meme que, de tous les objets de ce genre que nous avons vus, il n’y en 
avait aucun qui se rapprochat autant que ceux-ei, pour la ressemblance, de l’ancienne verrerie 
dor^e et 6 m ail l ee des Arabes. Le Jury a decern e une medaille a la manufacture Imperiale russe 
de verrerie, qui, aujourd’liui, n’est plus un etablissement du gouvernement, mais il appartient, 
depuis l’annee deraiUre, a des proprietaires particuliers. 

La verrerie orientale a laquelle nous venons de faire allusion au sujet de sa ressemblance aux 
objets de notre illustration, etait en usage dans toute l’Europe pendant le moyen-age; et elle 
merite, par sa beaute intrinseque de dessin et d’effet, d’attirer 1’attention de nos manufacturers. 
Ce fut a TExposition des Tresors de l’Art a Manchester, en 1857, qu’une des premieres pieces 
de ce genre ait ete exposee en public; c’etait une lampe en forme de vase apport5e d’Egypte par 
M. J. Wild, architecte. Cette lampe fait aujourd’hui par tie de la collection du musee de South- 
Kensington, et, d’apres les inscriptions qui s’y trouvOnt, elle est probablement du 14™° siecle. 

M. Franks, dans sa brochure sur 1’Exposition de Manchester, parlant de la source d’ou les 
Arabes ont obtenu leur connaissance de cette partie de l’art industriel, dit: “ On conserve a la 
Bibliotheque Imperiale, Paris, un vase remarquable de manufacture persane,—c’est la coupe bien 
connue de Chosroes. • C’est un bol tres-profond, ayant un medallion au centre, qui a l’air d’etre 
en cristal, sur lequel est sculpte en relief le portrait de Chosroes, roi de Perse (A.D, 531—579) : 
tout autour il y a trois rangees de medallions circulaires alternativemeut blancs et cramoisis, 
orods de rosettes; l’espace entre les medaillons est de couleur verte. La surface entiere de la 
coupe est diScoree d’ornements en relief, et les differentes parties formant la coupe ont evidemment 
6te coulees dans des moules; les medaillons sont unis les uns aux autres comme les parties d’une 
fenetre peinte, par des filets d’or. La Perse a continue a fabriquer des vases en verre pendant 
le moyen-age. Ibn Batouah, dans ses ‘ Voyages en Asie-Mineure,’ A.D. 1832, parle de groupes de 
lampes en verre d’lrak.” 

Les artistes byzantins, tout en con servant les anciens procedes, introduisirent probablement 
l’art d’emailler et de dorer le verre. Theophile donne les details de la maniere dont les Byzantins 
exereaient cet art. Benjamin de Tudela, dans ses “Voyages” (1160—1178), dit que “de nom- 
breux ouvriers a la nouvelle ville de Tyr faisaient de la verrerie tyrienne, qui dtait tres-belle 
et tres-estimde dans tous les pays.” C’est de 1’Asie-Mineure et de la Perse que les Arabes 
doivent avoir appris 1’art de faire de la verrerie, et pendant le 13 &me et le 14™ e siecle, surtout, 
ils paraissent en avoir et6 sinon les seuls, du moins les principaux fabricants. 

Comme nous 1’avons deja fait remarquer, le style des ornements de cette verrerie est riche 
et d’un bel effet, et la forme en est generalement bonne. Nous croyons aussi que les premiers 
ouvrages venitiens de ce genre, executes principalement pendant la seconde moitie du 15 6me siecle, 
etaient fabriquds d’apres des modeles arabes. L’inventaire de Charles V de France, A.D. 1380, 
publie par M. de Laborde, contient plus de douze bols en verre, des bouteilles et des lampes, a 
la fagon de Damas. Nous croyons qu’il existe encore en Turquie, en Perse et en Egypte un grand 
nombre d’objets en verre de cette epoque, surtout des lampes faites pour etre suspendues au 
plafond; nous en avons anssi de tres-beaux specimens dans ce pays, dont les plus remarquables 
se trouvaient parmi les objets pretes au musee de South-Kensington, pendant la durde de 1’Ex¬ 
position, surtout ceux envoyes par le due de Hamilton, M. Felix Slade et le baron Lionel de 
Bothscbild; mais les plus curieux peut-etre etaient trois lampes appartenant respectivement a 
M. Hollingworth Magniac, a M. Felix Slade et a M. Francis Baring; c’etaient des oeuvres d’un 
grand merite artistique, et d’autant plus precieuses qu’elles portaient des inscriptions qui font 
connaitre, d’une maniere certaine, 1’epoque de leur fabrication, — vers le milieu du 14“ mB si5cle. 

Nous esperons que ces specimens et ceux des premiers produits venitiens du meme genre 
auront attire 1’attention de quelques-uns de nos manufacturiers. Nous croyons que, si la renovation 
de ce genre de verrerie avait lieu, le public ne serait pas long a en apprecier Teffet riche et artistique 
qui lui est tout particular. 
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PLATE 52. 


INDIAN EMBROIDERED TABLE-COYER. 

rpHIS table-cover is one of the richest of many specimens executed on cloth with silk and gold 
^ thread, which is prepared at Ahmedabad, in the province of Guzerat, formerly the Mahomedan 
capital of the province, and still an important fortified city. The embroidery is executed at Tatta, 
the ancient capital of Sindh, now nearly deserted, but still famous throughout India for its silk 
embroideries ; the silk itself being mostly manufactured in the cities of Peshawur, Lahore, 
Umritsur, Mooltan, and the capital of the neighbouring state of Bhawulpore; the last being 
in highest estimation, and that of Mooltan next. The outlines of the design are traced on the cloth 
with white chalk by Hindoos, the embroidery itself being executed by Mahoinedans, who appear 
to keep up their ancient reputation for this kind of work throughout the Peninsula. Amongst 
other places, Dacca stands pre-eminent; and embroidered w r ork (Tur-do-zi) is an art in which 
the Mahomedans rival the skill of the Hindoos in weaving. In the particular design before us, 
the pattern is less distinctively Mahomedan in character, — L e., founded on the traditions of 
Byzantium,—and more peculiarly Hindoo in style, minute, elaborate, and complicated. 

“ The Orientals,” says a writer in the “ English Encyclopaedia,” “ have always paid more 
attention to this art than Europeans. The Hebrews had elaborate embroideries in their tabernacles 
and in their priests’ vestments. The Egyptians embroidered their linen garments and the linen 
wrappers of their mummies. The Greeks, the Sidonians, and the Phrygians were all skilled in 
this art. The Peruvians, too, when discovered by the Spaniards, astonished them by their 
elaborate embroideries of gold and silver on feathers. In the embroidery of the Middle Ages, 
priests’ vestments, hangings, veils, canopies, curtains, door-screens, and corridor linings, were 
all operated on by the needle. Noble ladies and their handmaidens produced the specimens for 
domestic use, while nuns produced the chief portions for ecclesiastical and sacerdotal adornment. 
There were three modes practised in those days,—the low embroidery, in which the threads were 
laid flat on the groundwork; the raised , in which the figures were in relief, and rounded by 
means of wool, cotton, parchment, or paper placed beneath the thread; and girnped , in which 
the figures were formed by cords of gold, silver, or silk, and pieces of velvet, satin, silk, or gold. 
The finest modern examples of hand-embroidery are those produced by the Chinese, Turks, 
Hindoos, and Persians. Some of these workers will put as many as 700 stitches in a square 
inch.” 

Hand-embroidery in Europe has now given way almost entirely to machine-work. Mr. 
Heilman, of Miihlhausen, in Alsace, first exhibited at the Paris National Exhibition, 1834, an 
ingenious machine for this purpose. “This admirable contrivance,” continues the writer, “which 
enables a female to embroider any design with 80 or 140 needles as accurately and expe¬ 
ditiously as. she formerly could with one, requires the labour of one full-grown person to superintend 
the w r ork, and of two children to change the needles when their threads are used, and to watch 
continually for any irregularities of action which may need attention.” 

Mr. Heilman sold this machine to Messrs. Kochlin, of Miihlhausen, who patented it in England. 
Mr. Houldsworth, of Manchester, afterwards purchased the joint use of the patent in England 
with the Messrs. Schwabe; and at this time numerous machines of the class, more or less similar 
in them nature, are at work in France, Germany, Switzerland, England, and Scotland. A very 
complete and illustrated description of this ingeniously-constructed machine is to be found in 
lire’s “ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.” 

In 1851, India had little, either of lace or embroidery, to attract special notice. We are 
glad, however, to find that Mr. Birkin, Beporter of Jury Class 24, in 1862, speaks highly of 
India’s embroideries and future prospects in the products of the loom. 
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TAPIS DE TABLE BRODE DES INDES. 


C E tapis de table, un des plus riclies par mi les nombreux specimens exposes, est en drap 
brode en fils de soie et or qu’on prepare a Alimedabad, autrefois la capitale mahometane de 
la province de Guzerat, et encore de nos jours une ville fortifi.ee et importante. La broderie se fait 
a Tatta, l’ancienne capitale de Sindh, presque deserte a present, mais fameuse encore aux Indes 
pour ses broderies en soie. La soie dont on se sert pour ces broderies, est fabriquee dans les 
villes de Pesliawur, Lahore, Umritsur, Mooltan et dans la capitale de l’etat de Bhawulpore. La 
soie de cette derniere ville prend le premier rang dans Pestimation des connaisseurs, et celle de 
Mooltan le second. Ce sont des Hindous qui tracent avec de la craie blanche les contours dn 
dessin, tandis qne la broderie est executee par des Mahometans, qui maintiennent toujours, dans 
toute la peninsule, lenr ancienne reputation dans ce genre de travail, et surtout pour celui qui se 
fait a Dacca. Le fait est que les Mahometans sont arrives a la memo superiority dans la broderie 
(Tur-do-zi) que les Hindous ont acquise dans la filature. Le dessin du specimen que nous avons 
choisi est d’un style moins mahometan,— ou fonde sur les traditions de Byzance,— se rap prochant 
pin tot du genre hindou, etant minutieux, elabore et complique. 

“ Les Orientaux,” dit un ecrivam de “l’Encyclopedie anglaise,” “ont toujours attache plus 
d’importance a cet art que les Europeens. Les Hebreux avaient des broderies elaborees pour 
leurs tabernacles et les vetements de leurs pretres. Les Egyptiens garnissaient de broderies les 
vetements de toile et le linge dont ils enveloppaient leurs momies. Les Grecs, les Sidoniens et 
les Phrygiens excellaient tous dans cet art; et quand le Perou fut decouvert, les indigenes 

exciterent Petonnement des Espagnols par leurs broderies elaborees d’or et d’argent sur plumes. 
An moyen-age, les vetements des pretres, les tapisseries, les voiles, les dais, les rideaux, les 
paravents des portes et les tentures des corridors etaient tous brodes a 1’aiguille. Les dames et 
leurs servantes faisaient elles-memes les broderies pour 1’usage de la maison, tandis que les 

religieuses se chargeaient des ornements eeclesiastiques et sacerdotaux. On avait, a cette epoque, 
trois genres de broderies : la broderie couches, ou les fils s’appliquent a plat sur le fond; la 
broderie relevee , ou les figures ressortent en relief moyennant quelque lame, coton, parchemin ou 

papier, qu’on place en dessous des fils; et la broderie en guipure, ou le dessin est forme de 

cordons d’or, d’argent ou de soie, et de morceaux de velours, de satin, de soie ou d’or. Ce sont 
les Chinois, les Turcs, les Hindous et les Perses qui fournissent les plus belles broderies faites 
a la main; et leur travail est tellement fin qu’il y a quelquefois jusqu’a 700 points au pouce 
carre.” 

En Europe la broderie a la main a presque part out cede le pas a la broderie a la mecanique. 
M. Heilman, de Miihlhausen, en Alsace, fut le premier a exposer a Paris, a 1’Exposition nationale 
de 1834, une machine a broder fort ingenieuse. “ Une invention admirable,” continue Pauteur 
que nous avons ddja cite, “ qui permet a une femme de broder toute espece de dessin avec 
80 ou 140 aiguilles a la fois, avec la meme vitesse et la meme precision qu’elle aurait pu atteindre 
autrefois en ne se servant que d’une seule aiguille. Pour manier cette machine, il suflfit d’une 
personne qui surveille l’ouvrage, et de deux enfants qui changent les aiguilles quand le fil en 
est use, et qui empechent toute irregular!td d’action.” 

M. Heilman a vendu sa machine a Messieurs Kdchlin, de Miihlhausen, qui Pont fait patenter en 
Angloterre; et M. Houldsworth, conjointement avec Messieurs Schwabe, s’est rendu acquereur du 
droit d’exploiter la patente dans ce pays. A l’heure qu’il est, de nombreuses machines de cette 
espece, qui se ressemblent plus ou moins, sont en exploitation en France, en Allemagne, en Suisse, 
en Angleterre et en Ecosse. Pom 1 l’explication complete et illustree de cette machine ingenieuse, 
nous renvoyons nos lecteurs au “ Dictionnaire des Arts et des Manufactures,” par Ure. 

En 1851, l’lnde n’avait expose que tres-peu de choses, soit en dentelles, soit en broderies, qui 
fussent dignes de remarque. Mais nous constatons avec plaisir cpie M. Birkin, qui etait charge 
en 1862 de faire le rapport au Jury, classe 24, s’exprime dans les termes les plus flatteurs 
a l’egard des broderies venant de l’lnde, et du bel avenir des produits tisscs de ce pays. 
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PLATE 53. 


INCISED MARBLE MOSAIC, 

BY BAKUN H. DE TMQEETI, PAMS. 

O F two incised marble slabs contributed by Baron cle Triqueti to tlie Exhibition, we have 
selected the one representing the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, a fine composition, 
nearly five feet wide, dated 1847. In the following brief notice of the artist will be found a 
more detailed description of these works. 

The Baron Henri de Triqueti, whose mother belonged to the noble family of the Counts 
de Salis, of Coire (canton des Grisons), and whose father distinguished himself as a diplomatist, 
was born at Montargis (Loiret) in 1804. At Paris he studied painting under Hersent, but 
soon abandoned it for sculpture. His first great works were the bronze doors of the Madeleine 
at Paris, the commission for executing which he received in 1834. These colossal doors, with 
a surface four* times greater than those of the Baptistery at Florence, occupied him for seven 
years. On their completion, he was made chevalier of the Legion of Honour. As a relaxation 
from this arduous task, he made numerous designs for works of decorative art, especially 
goldsmiths’ work and jewellery, which derived great advantage from his refined taste and great 
artistic ability. 

"When the French government determined on providing a fitting sepulchre for the ashes of 
Napoleon, about 130 models were sent in for the competition. Medals were awarded to the ten 
best,—nine to architects and one to the sculptor He Triqueti. The design of Yisconti, the 
architect, was finally carried out, but the marble crucifix of the church des Invalides and the 
bronze Christ for the tomb of Napoleon were intrusted to He Triqueti -in acknowledgment of 
his merit. He was also consulted bj Yisconti on the decoration of the crypt containing the 

Emperor’s tomb; and it was then that he executed the specimens recently exhibited, and which 

may he described as incised marble mosaics. Whilst in Italy making studies for this purpose, 
he learnt that it was decided to substitute sculpture for mosaic-work. He nevertheless finished 
the two slabs recently in the Exhibition, and which were bought for the South Kensington 
Museum. 

The other principal works by Henri de Triqueti are the tomb of the Huke d’Orleans and 
the Pieta in marble of the cliapelle St. Ferdinand, at Neuilly; the statue of Pierre Lescot 

for the Louvre; the wood-carvings of the chamber of Peers at the Luxembourg; a colossal 

marble statue of Gaston Phoebus for the town of Pau; the Marriage of the Yirgin (bas-relief) 
in the church of St. Eustache, Paris; five statues of the Yirgin and angels at the church 
of Ste. Clotilde; monument to M. Grandin in the town-hall, Elbceuf, &c. Among his works 
belonging to private individuals, a considerable number are to be found in England; e. y., the 
Yirgin, a marble bas-relief (the late Marquis of Lansdowne) ; Faun and Child, a marble group (the 
Earl of Ellesmere); Cleopatra, a statue in bronze and ivory (Sir Ivor Guest, Bart.); a fountain 
in bronze and marble (the Huke d’Aumale) ; statue of Edward YI. (her Majesty the Queen); 
marble vase representing the captivity of the Jews (Baron J. de Rothschild,); and a faun in ivory 
(W. Fane de Salis, Esq.). (For his great vase, also in the E xhi bition, see Plate 201.) 

Baron de Triqueti was dangerously wounded at the barricades erected at Paris in 1848, when 
defending the cause of order, and for a twelvemonth was incapacitated for further artistic labour. 
As an author, M. de Triqueti has published several works,-—“ A History of the early days of 
Protestantism in France,” and other writings on subjects connected with religion. His principal 
contribution to artistic literature is “ Les trois Musees de Londres,” which first appeared in 
the “ Revue Nationale.” The baron’s last commission has been for the decoration of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, London, with scripture subjects on a colossal scale. His last work has been a 
melancholy task, viz., a monument to his only son, in Pere-1 a-Chaise, who lost his fife at the 
age of twenty-one, in a successful effort to save another from injury. 

The process of marble mosaic so successfully revived by the Baron de Triqueti is similar 
to that practised by Duccio da Buoninsegna in the 14th century, and by Beccafiimi in the 16th 
century, on the pavement of the m cathedral at Siena; illustrations and historical notices of which 
may be seen in Waring’s “ Arts connected with Architecture in Central Italy.” 
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DALLE EN MARBRE INCRUSTE DE MOSAIQUES, 

PAR LE BARON H. DE TRIQEETI, PARIS. 

D ES deux dalles en marbre incruste de mosaiques envoyees a 1’Exposition par le baron de 
Triqueti, nous avons cboisi celle qui representait la rencontre de Marie et d Elisabeth; c etait 
une belle composition de pres de cinq pieds de large, portant la date de 1847. On trouvera 
dans la notice suivante sur cet artiste une description pins detaillee de ces oeuvres. 

Le baron de Triqueti, dont la mere descendait de la noble famille des comtes de Salis, de 
Coire (canton des Orisons), et dont le pere s’etait distingue dans la diplomatic, est ne a Montargis 
(Loiret) en 1804. 11 etudia, a Paris, la peinture sous Hersent; mais il abandonna bientdt cet art 

pour la sculpture. Le portail a deux vantaux de la Madeleine a Paris fut son premier grand 
ouvrage, dont il requt la commande en 1834. Ces portes colossales, dont la surface est quatre 
fois plus grande que celle des portes du Bapttsfcere a Florence, Font occupy pendant sept annees. 
Lorsqu’elles furent terminees, il fut nomme clievalier de la legion d’honneur. Comme relachement, 
apres un travail si difficile et si fatigant, il fit de norabreux dessins d’objets d’art decoratif, 
j>rincipalement pour Forfcvrerie et la bijouterie, branches de Fart industriel qui tirerent de grands 
avantages du gout raffine et du grand merite artistique du baron. 

Le gouvemement frangais ay ant resolu d’ffiever un sepulcre con ven able sur les cendres de 
Napoleon, re?ut 130 modeles environ; il decerna des medailles pour les dix meilleurs, — neuf a 
differents architectes et une au sculpteur de Triqueti. 11 finit enfin par faire choix du dessin de 
Farchitecte Visconti; mais pour marquer son appreciation du merite de Triqueti, il commanda a 
cet artiste le crucifix eu marbre de Feglise des Invalides et le Christ en bronze pour le tombeau 
de Napoleon. Visconti lui-meme le consulta sur les decorations a faire a la crypte qni devait 
contenir le tombeau de Napoleon; et ce fut alors que Triqueti executa les specimens qui se 
trouvaient a FExposition, qu’on peut designer sous le nom de dalles en marbre incruste de mosaiques. 
Pendant qu’il etait en Italie, occupe a faire des etudes qui avaient pour but F execution de ces 
mosaiques, il apprit qu’on avait fini par so decider a substituer la sculpture a la mosaique pour 
les ornements de la crypte. Malgr6 cela il termina les deux dalles qui se trouvaient a l’Exposition, 
et qui ont 6t6 achetees pour le musde de South-Ken sin gton. 

Le tombeau du due d’Orleans et la statue de la Piete, en marbre, a la chapelle de St. Ferdinand, 
a Neuilly; la statue de Pierre Lescot pour le Louvre; les sculptures en bois a la ebambre des 
Pairs au Luxembourg; la statue colossale en marbre de Gaston Pbebus pour la ville de Pau; le 
manage de la Vierge — un bas-relief—dans Feglise de St. Eustache, Paris; cinq statues (la Vierge 
et quatre anges) a Feglise de S tc Clotilde; le monument en memoire de M. Grandin a F bo tel de ville, 
Elboeuf, etc., sont les autres principales oeuvres de baron Henri de Triqueti. Par mi les ouvrages 
de cet artiste qui appartiennent a des particuliers, il y en a un grand nombre en Angleterre: 
la Vierge, bas-relief en marbre, appartient au marquis de Lansdowne; faune et enfant, groupe en 
marbre,— au comte d’Ellesmere; Cleopatro, statue en bronze et ivoire,— au baronet Sir Ivor Guest; 
fontaine en bronze et marbre,—■ au due d’Aumale ; statue d’Edouard VI,—a sa Majeste la Heine ; 
vase en marbre representant la captivitc des Juifs,— au baron J. de Rothschild; faune en ivoire,— 
a M. TV Fane de Salis. (Voycz plancbe 201 pour le grand vase de M. de Triqueti, qui etait aussi 
a FExposition.) 

Le baron de Triqueti, en defendant la cause de l’ordre, fut dangereusement blesse aux 
barricades elevees dans les rues de Paris en 1848, et pendant une annee entiere il fut obhge de 
s abstemr de tout travail artistique. Comme auteur, M. de Triqueti a public plusieurs ouvrages: 
“ Histoire des premiers temps du Protestantisme en France,” et d’autres ecrits sur des sujets 
religieux. Son principal ouvrage sur un sujet artistique est une publication connue sous le nom 
de “ Les trois Musdes de Londres,” qui parut d’abord dans “La Revue nationale.” La decoration 
du dome de St. Paul, Londres, a ete la derniere commande qu’a regue le baron; et son dernier 
ouvrage a ete pour ltd une tacbe bien trist-e: un monument au Per e-la-Chaise, a la memoire de 
son fils, qui perdifc la vie a l’age de vingt et un ans, en sauvant celle d’une autre personne, 

Les ornements en marbre incruste de mosaiques, dont la renovation est due au baron de 
Triqueti, ressemblent a ceux employes par Duccio da Buoninsegna dans le 14 feme siecle, et par 
Beccafumi dans le 16™® siecle, pour le pave de la catbedrale de Sienne. 
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PLATE 54. 


MOTHER AND SISTER, A MARBLE GROUP, 

BY T, WOOLNEB. 


rjYHIS very natural and pleasing portrait-group of a brother and sister represents the two eldest 
children of T. Fairbairn, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the International 
Exhibition. Nothing can be more life-like and true than the treatment of every portion of the 
composition, from the excellently studied figures of the children to the diapered cloth or fringed rug 
on which their feet rest. Nor can too great praise be awarded to the drapery, which is often 
slurred over by sculptors with anything but artistic feeling, and in a conventional style, which may 
suit ideal subjects, but is not endurable in works professing to embody and perpetuate Nature itself. 
We think this work of Mr. Woolner’s places him at the head of the Realistic school, and have no 
doubt but that, in the long career open before him, he will carry out the excellent qualities he lias 
already shown to their highest point of development. 

Mr, lliomas Woolner was born at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in the year 1825, and, at fourteen 
years of age, entered the studio of Mr. Behnes, the well-known sculptor, and remained with him 
for six years; during which time he became a student at the Royal Academy, and exhibited in 
the year 1843, at the Academy’s rooms, a small model of “ Eleanor sucking the poison from 
the wound of Prince Edward.” In 1844 he exhibited, at Westminster Hall, a life -size group 
of “ Ihe Death of Boadicea;' 5 in 1846, at the British Institution, a figure of “Puck;” and in 
1851 a design for a monument to William 'Wordsworth. Mr. Woolner now was tempted to visit 
Australia, and resided at Melbourne and Sydney tliroughout the years 1852-53-54, during which 
time he modelled medallions of the Governor-General, Sir 0. Eitzroy, Lieutenant-Governor C. T. 
Latrobe, Sir 0. Nicholson, W. C. Wentworth, Captain Cole, Sir W. and J. Macartliur, and many 
other men of mark and distinction in those colonies. 

Returning to England, he executed a figure of “ Love,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1856, 
and next year his bust of Alfred Tennyson, exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 
attracted general notice and admiration. Next followed a statue in Caen stone, of the great Lord 
Bacon of Werulam, placed in the new Museum at Oxford, and forming one of a series presented to 
that institution by Her Majesty. Li 1859-60, busts of the Rajah Brooke and Sir W. Hooker, with 
the model of some bas-reliefs designed for the pulpit of Llandaff Cathedral, were exhibited by the 
artist at the Royal Academy. The bust of Rajah Brooke, which was also to be seen in the 
International Exhibition, was full of character, and distinguished by great truth to nature and 
minuteness of detail. Erom this time his reputation as a portrait-sculptor was firmly established, and 
his great excellence in that line is proved by his busts of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, W. Fairbairn, the 
great engineer, Professor Sedgwick, and W. Shaen, all of which were in the Exhibition, and were 
distinguished no less by the comprehensive grasp of the sitters’ character than by their minute fidelity 
to nature. Mr. Woolner has at present commissions for life-size statues of Lord Macaulay and the 
late Prince Consort, destined respectively for Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Museum at Oxford; 
besides a series of large statues and figure-sculpture for the new Assize Courts at Manchester, now 
being built from the designs of Mr. Waterhouse. We hail the employment of so eminent an artist 
on figure-sculpture applied to architectural decoration with very great pleasure; it promises, indeed, 
well for the future; and we hope, before many years are over, to find Architecture depending upon 
Sculpture of a very high class as one of its principal attractions. 

Architecture, to be thoroughly popular, must depend mainly on Sculpture for its attraction. 
It ha» been so during all past epochs of civilization, from the great sculptured Egyptian monuments 
of an archaic age, down to the latest period of Mediaeval times; indeed, were we to take away the 
carvings, laige and small, fig mu s and foliage, which adorn the great European cathedrals, we 
much doubt if they would receive, to any extent, the admiration which at present they excite. 


PLANCHE 54. 


PEEKE ET SCEUR GROUPE EN MARBRE, 

PAR T. WOOLNER. 


C E groupe d’apres nature, d’un frere et d’une soeur, est d’un nature! cliannant; il repre sente les 
deux enfants les plus ages de HI. T. Fairbairn, 1 un des commissaires de sa Majeste a 
P Exposition internationale. Rien ne peut etre plus vivant et plus vrai, que la maniere dont 
Fartiste a traite les differentes parties du sujet, depuis les statues des enfants jusqu au tapis 
diapre a franges, sur lequel sont poses leurs pieds,—tout est parfaitement fftudie. Nous ne saurions 
trop louer M. Woolner pour la maniere dont il a sculpte la draperie, partie trop souvent executee 
avec negligence par les sculpteurs, qui n’y donnent aucun autre sentiment artistique que celui 
d’un style conventionnel, lequel peut bien etre a sa place dans les sujets ideaux, mais qui n’est 
pas supportable dans les oeuvres qui pretendent personnifier et perpetuer la nature ello-memo. 
N ous pen sons que cette oeuvre place M. Woolner a la tete de l’ecole realiste, et nous ne doutons 
pas que cet artiste, dans la longue carriere qu’il a devant lui, ne porte au plus baut degre de 
developpement, les excellentes qualities dont il a deja donne des preuves. 

M. Thomas Woolner est ne a Eadleigh, en Suffolk, en 1825. A Fage de quatorze ans, 
il entra dans Fatelier de M. Beknes, et resta six ans avec ce seulpteur bien connu; pendant ce 
temps il dtudia a FAcademie royale, et exposa en 1843, dans les salles de FAcademie, un petit 
modele “ d ! Eleanor su^ant le poison de la plaie du prince Edouard.” Il exposa en 1844 a West¬ 
minster Hall, un groupe de grandeur naturelle, de “La mort de Boadicee en 1846, a FInstitution 
Britannique, une figure de “Puck;” et en 1851 un dessin pour le monument de William 
Wordsworth. M. Woolner se laissa alors tenter a visiter F Australis; il sejourna a Melbourne 
et a Sydney pendant les annees 1852-53-54, et modela les medaillons du gouverneur-general, Sir C. 
Fitzroy, du lieutenant - gouverneur, C. T. Latrobe, de Sir 0. Nicholson, W. 0. Wentworth, 
capitaine Cole, Sir W. et J. Macarthur, et de beaucoup d’autres personnes de marque et de 
distinction dans ces colonies. 

A son retour en Angleterre, il sculpta une figure de “L’ Am our,” exposee a FAcademie royale 
en 1856; et l’annee suivante, le buste qu’il fit du Poete Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, envoye a 
F Exposition des tresors de Fart a Manchester, fut remar que et admire de tout le monde. L ! oeuvre 
suivante de cet artiste, est une statue en pierre de Caen, du celeb re Lord Bacon de Yerulam, placee 
au Nouveau Musee a Oxford, et faisant partie d’une serie de statues, presentees a cette institution par 
sa Majestd. En 1859-60, M, Wooluer exposa a FAcademie royale, les bustes du Rajah Brooke et de 
Sir W. Hooker, ainsi que le modele de quelques bas-reliefs dessines pour la chaire de la cathedrale 
de Llandaff. Le buste du Rajah Brooke, qui etait aussi a FExposition internationale, est tres-carac- 
teristique, et se fait remarquer par un cachet veridique et natimel, et une exactitude minutieuse de 
details. Des cette epoque la reputation de M. Woolner, comme seulpteur d’apres nature, a ete faite, 
et son grand merite dans cette specialite a ete prouve par ses bustes du Rev. F. D. Maurice, du 
grand ingenieur W. Fairbairn, du professeur Sedgwick et de W. Shaen. Tous ces bustes etaient 
a FExposition, et se sont fait remarquer par Fexpression minutieuse et fidelement renclue de la 
physionomie des originaux. M. Woolner a re<;u la eommande de faire les statues de grandeur 
naturelle, de lord Macaulay et de feu le prince Albert, destinees, la premiere pour le college de la 
Triuite, Cambridge, et la secoude pour le Musee d’Oxford ; outre uue serie de statues colossales 
et de figures sculptees, pour la nouvelle cour des assises a Manchester, maintenant en construction 
d’apres un dessin de M. Waterhouse. Nous applaudissons, avec plaisir, a Femploi d’un artiste si 
eminent pour les figures sculptees destinees aux ornements d’architecture; ce commencement 
promet bien pour l’avenir; et nous esperons voir avant peu d’auuees, Farchitecture compter sur 
l’aide de la sculpture de l’ordre le plus el eve, comme un de ses principaux ornements. 

L’arcliitecture, pour etre entierement populaire, doit s’appuyer sur la sculpture. 11 en a ete 
ainsi pendant toutes les epoques passees de civilisation, depuis les grands monuments sculptes 
d’Egypte, des temps arcliaiques, jusqu’a Fepoque la plus rapprocliee du Moyen-age ; si on allait 
enlever les sculptures, grandes et petites, les figures et les feuillages, qui ornent les gran des 
catlYdrales de l’Europe, celles-ci seraient loin d’exciter, nous le craignons, Fadmiration dout elles 
sont maintenant l’objet. 
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PIATE 55. 


A SILVER PRESENTATION-PIECE, 

BY MESSES. SY & WAGNEB, JtEEIIN. 

Jl/TESSRS. LOUIS SY & ALBERT WAGNER, goldsmiths to the King of Prussia, 
AtA have succeeded to the business of M. Hossauer, who will be specially remembered by his 
labours on the shield presented by the late King of Prussia to the Prince of Wales on the occasion 
of his baptism, and which was so much admired at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

M. Albert Wagner is a practical artist of unusual ability, and comes of a family which, both 
at Berlin and Paris, has for a long period been distinguished as taking the very highest rank 
among European goldsmiths. It seems scarcely necessary to state that Messrs. Sy & Wagner 
obtained the greatest reward it was in the power of the International Jury to bestow for this and 
their other valuable works. 

The subject illustrated is a magnificent silver shield, repousse and enriched with enamel-work, 
about 8 feet 4 inches in diameter, presented by the nobility of the Rhenish provinces to the Prince 
and Princess Royal of Prussia in commemoration of their marriage in 1858. 

The outer rim of the shield is ornamented with foliage, round which is wreathed a scroll, 
inscribed with the names of the contributors, sixty in number, whose armorial bearings, executed in 
enamel, are placed within branch-and-foliage ornament. The four arms of the cross contain figures 
of Englebert of Cologne, Ruprecht von der Pfalz, Baldwin von Trier, and the Herzog von Cleve, 
placed under canopies, with filigree silver bands at the edge. Beneath each of these, in Gothic 
panels, are represented small figures of the cardinal virtues. The four winged genii are allegorical 
of domestic happiness, health, riches, and fame. The first is surmounted by a star, tbe second bears 
a golden chalice, the third wears a gilt and jewelled crown, and tbe head of Fame, who is trampling 
on the Dragon of Evil or Slander, is encircled with a golden wreath. The subjects illustrated each 
side of the genii are taken from Rhenish fable and history: Hagen throwing the Niebelungen treasure 
into the Rhine; Charlemagne approving the model of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle; St, Boniface 
felling the tree of Paganism; the marriage of Isabella of England to Frederick II., Emperor of 
Germany, A.D. 1235; John George, the Elector of Brandenburg (A.D. 1571—1598), receiving 
the three provinces of Cleves, Julich, and Berg; Frederick I. crowning his consort Sophia Charlotte, 
sister of George I. of England, as the first Queen of Prussia, A.D. 1701; Frederick the Great 
surrounded by his principal generals; and finally, the meeting of Wellington and Blucher after the 
battle of Waterloo. In the centre are seen the prince and princess kneeling, the prince being in the 
act of placing on her finger the nuptial ring, with the motto " Geleubig und beliarrlich ” in gold on 
blue enamel. Over them is the Prussian eagle, and beneath are the armorial bearings of each, 
enamelled on shields. The low reliefs around them illustrate the departure of the young royal couple 
from London, and their reception at Cologne, on the borders of Rhineland. 

North Germany has of late years produced works which may compare with the beautiful pieces 
executed by the South German gold and silversmiths of the 16th and succeeding centuries, fine 
examples of which are preserved at Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, &c.; such as those by 
Wenzel Jamnitzer of Nuremberg, the German Cellini (1508—1585), and his nephew Christopher; 
G. Sigman of Augsburg (1552); J. Kellerthaler of Dresden (1558); Jonas Silber of Nuremberg 
(1583); Matthew Walbaum of Augsburg (1615) ; Raimond Falz (d. 1703); J. A. Thelot (d. 1784)^ 
and lastly that exceedingly clever designer and goldsmith J. M. Dinlinger (1664—1731), whose 
“ Coiirt of Aurungzebe ” is a marvel of ingenuity and execution. Nor should we omit to mention 
those German artists of this period who by their published designs afforded so much assistance to 
the workers in metal: the Behams of Nuremberg (1496—1549); J. Binck (16th century), ornament; 
Theodore de Bry, of Frankfort (1528—1598), goldsmith's work; the Hopfers of Nuremberg (16th 
century); Virgilius Solis, of Nuremberg (1514—1562), ornament generally; Gabriel Meyer, vases; 
Jolian Halueren, ornament; Erasmus Hornik, jewellery; Hirschvogel (16th century), ornament; 
and Wenceslaus Jamnitzer, jewellery. 

itb Dinlinger the goldsmith s art in southern Germany may be said to have died out; and 
when next it claims our notice for artistic value, we find its greatest professors at Berlin, in which 
city the works executed by G. Hossauer, the Wagner family, D. Yollgold, S. Friedeberg, A. Mertens, 
G. 1 itto, and Weishaupt of Hanau, evince an amount of taste and power of execution which places 
them in the foremost ranks of European goldsmiths and jewellers. 


PLANC1IE 55. 


PIECE DE PRESENTATION EN ARGENT, 


PAR MM. ST & WAGNER, BERLIN, 


M ESSIEURS LOUIS SY & ALBERT WAGNER, orfevres du roi de Prusse, sont les 
suocesseurs de M. Hossauer, qui nous a laisse un digue souvenir dans le bouclier presente 
par feu le roi de Prusse au prince de dalles, a 1’occasion du bapteme de celui-ci, oeu\ie qui a 

excite 1’admiration gdnerale a 1’Exposition de 1851. 

1VT- Albert Wagner est un artiste d’un talent peu ordinaire, et descend d une famille qui a 
occupe, tant a Paris qu’a Berlin, le premier rang panni les orfevres de f Europe. II va sans 
dire que Messieurs Sy & Wagner out obtenu, pour la piece reproduite ci-contre, et pour d’autres 
oeuvres remarquables, la plus grande recompense que le Jury international put cleceiner. 

Le sujet de notre illustration est un bouclier superbe en argent, repousse et enriclii d email, 
ayant 3 pieds 4 pouces de diametre. Oe bouclier a ete presente par la noblesse des provinces 
rlienanes au prince et a la princesse de Prusse, en commemoration de leur mariage en 18o8. 

Le bord exterieur du bouclier est orne de feuillages, autour desquels est tresse un rouleau 
portant les noms de ceux qui ont contribue au present, au nombre de soixante, et dont les 
armes sont placees en email par mi les ornements a bran clie et a feuillages. Les quatre bras de 
la croix portent des figures representant Engelbert de Cologne, Rupreckt du Palatinat, Baudouin 
de Treves, et le due de Cleves. Ces figures sont placees sous des dais, dont les bords sont 
orn^s de filigranes d’argent; et en dessous cles figures il y a des panneaux gothiques, qui contiennent 
les figures allegoriques des vertus cardinales. Les quatre genies ailes represented allegoriquement 
le bonbeur domestique, la saute, la ricbesse, et la renommee: le premier est surmonte d une 
etoile, le second porte un calice d’or, le troisieme porte une couronne doree, montee de joyaux; 
et la Renommee, qui foule aux pieds le dragon du mal ou de la calomnie, a la tete entouree 
d’une guirlande en or. De chaque cote des genies il y a des illustrations des legendes fabulenses 
et de l’histoire du Rliin: Hagen jetant dans le Rliin le tresor des Niebelungen; Charlemagne 
donnant son approbation au modele de la cathedrale d’Aix-la-Cliapelle; St. Boniface abattant 
l’arbre du paganisme; le mariage d’Isabelle d’Angleterre avec Frederic II, empereur d’Alle- 
magne, 1235 ; Jean-George, electeur de Brandenbourg (1571—1598), recevant les trois provinces 
de Cleves, de Jnlich et de Berg; Frederic I er couronnant son epouse Sophie-Charlotte, soeur 
de George I er d’Angleterre, comme premiere reine de Prusse, 1701; Frederic le Grand entoure 
de ses generaux ; et la rencontre de Wellington et de Blucher apres la bataille de Waterloo. 
Au centre on voit le prince et la princesse agenouilles, et le prince mettant au doigt de la 
princesse l’anneau nuptial. Les bas-reliefs qui les entourent sont des illustrations du depart des 
rnaries de Londres, et de lem reception a Cologne, limite des provinces rhenanes. 

Le nord de I’Allemagne fournit depnis quelqnes anuses des objets d’orfevrerie qui peuvent 
rivaliser avec les plus belles pieces produites au 16 6me siecle et pendant les siecles suivants, par 
les orfevres du sud de I’Allemagne, dont on conserve plusieurs beaux specimens a Dresde, a 
Vienne, a Berlin, a Munich, etc.; tels que les ouvrages de Wenzel Jamnitzer, de Nuremberg, le 
Cellini de I’AHemagne, 1508—1585, et ceux de son neven Christophe; cenx de G. Sigman, 
d’Augsbonrg, 1552 ; de J. Keller thaler, de Dresde, 1558; de Jonas Silber, de Nuremberg, 1583; 
de Matthew Walbaum, d’Augsbourg, 1615; de Raimond Falz, 1703; de J. A. Thelot, mort en 
1784; et enfin ceux de J. M. Diulinger, 1664—1731, dont “la cour d’Aurungzebe” est une 
merveille d’iugdnuite et d’exeention, N’oublions pas les artistes allemands de cette epoque, qui, 
par les dessins qu’ils publierent, ont rendu de grands services aux ouvriers en rnetaux: les 
“ Behams,” de Nuremberg, 1496—1549 ; J. Binck, 16 6ma siecle, ornements ; Theodore de Bry, de 
Frankfort, 1528—1598, objets d’orfevrerie; les Hopfer, de Nuremberg, 16 tme siecle; Virgilius Solis, 
de Nuremberg, 1514—1562, ornements en general; Gabriel Meyer, vases; Johan Halueren, 
ornements; Erasmus Ilomik, bijouterie; Hirschvogel, 16 ame siecle, omements; et Wenceslaus 
Jamnitzer, bijouterie. 

Depuis la mort de Dinlinger Fart de Torfevrerie etait en decadence an sud de l’AIlemagne; 
mais depuis quelques armees il a pris un nouvel essor, et les artistes dont les oeuvres possedeut 
le plus haut merite artistique, se trouvent a Berlin, oil les Hossauer, Wagner, D. Vollgold, 
S. Friedberg, A. Mertens, G. Vitto, et Weishaupt de Hanau, ont fourni des ouvrages d’un gout et 
d’une execution qui assignent a ces artistes le premier rang parmi les orfevres et les bijoutiers 
de 1’Europe. 
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PLATE 56. 


FIRE-GRATES, 

BY MESSES. FEETHAM & CO., LONDON. 


I N our tour of inspection through the Exhibition, we met with no grates which, in point 
of design and admirable finish, surpassed those of Messrs. Feetham, who obtained a medal 
with special approbation in 1851, and another in 1862 for excellence of design. These were 
chiefly arranged in the trophy of Class 31, East Transept. Besides those we have illustrated, the 
firm exhibited many others, with andirons, in the best Italian style. One magnificent pair of fire 
dogs we specially noticed, formed of globes supported by terminal figures and wreaths, surmounted 
with bronze-gilt eagles, and dated 1862. The only grate in the mediaeval style amongst these 
was designed by Mr. Nesfield, the architect, and was ornamented with figure-subjects from the 
story of Prometheus. The wrouglit-iron gates and screen intended for Willey Court, the seat ot 
the Earl of Dudley, were also of unusual merit. We may justly congratulate Messrs. Feetham 
on having so clever a member in their firm as Mr. Edward Sayer, by whom we believe all 
these designs were prepared, evincing exceeding good taste, judgment, and a thorough knowledge 
of the material in which they were to he executed. 

In the letter-press accompanying Plate 48, we have already mentioned the comparatively 
late introduction of the grate, and its connection with the use of coal as fuel. The word grate 
appears to be merely a corruption of crate, from the Latin crates, a hurdle. Grate and crate 
originally mean only barred-work; and a basket- or crate-maker was also known as a grate- 
maker ; whence also cradle, Graded, cratella, a little crate. Grils, greil, grayl, graal, and gril, in 
old French meant, indiscriminately, a metal dish, or any barred work; whence the saint-graal, 
or holy dish, in which Joseph of Arimathea caught the blood of Christ on the cross, and the 
gril, or barred iron utensil for cooking meat. 

In our present notes on iron-work for fireplaces, we will confine ourselves mainly to the 
mediaeval period. The fireplace was furnished with andirons, or tire-dogs, crossbars, tongs 
(tongues), shovel, a piece of iron forked at the end, called the fire-fork, to move the larger logs 
with, and a straight poker, which appears to have been more general when coal fires came 
into use, although, under the name of “ tirtifeu,” it occurs in several old French inventories. 
As regards the etymology of the word “ andiron,” it is possible that the true meaning is hand- 
iron, though this does not seem to us a satisfactory explanation. 

We have seen the complete arrangement of an open fireplace for wood, precisely as ordered in 
the kitchens of mediaeval households, at Moissac, in the South of France. This fireplace formed a 
large parallelogram, about six feet long, furnished with a large projecting hood of inverted funnel 
shape; the andirons were of wrought and incised iron, about 2 feet 9 inches high; they were 
furnished with four plain broad flat hooks, the three lowest forming supports for the smaller spits, 
the fourth and highest much larger and ornamented, for the roasting of large joints, kids, &c. 
Stout iron bars extended from each andiron near the ground to the hack of the fireplace, 
and on these rested the large logs, which were kept in tlieir place by a strong iron bar, also 
resting on the andirons; the fireplace had a handsome large cast-iron back of the 17th century, 
and there were the usual appendages of tongs, wood fork, straight poker, and skovel for 
tke ashes, furnished with a short handle. From an iron cross-bar in the chimney-fine hung 
several notched and other chains, for holding the copper pots, pipkins, and cooking vessels, the 
large vessel with the “pot au feu” being placed on the ground before the fire, wliich was 
kept in by night as well as day. In the Hotel Cluny, at Paris, a kitchen andiron is preserved, 
having a round bar at the top to hold a pot. Many highly-ora am ental andirons for the best 
apartments have come down to us from the 16th century onwards,—generally of bronze. The 
Italian ones were truly fine works of art; sometimes they were enamelled, and sometimes of 
precious metal. Iachimo says, in “ Cymbeline,” “Her andirons were two winking Cupids of 
silver;” and fine silver andirons of tke 17tk century are still preserved at Windsor Castle, 
Kimbolton Castle, Huntingdonshire, and at Knowle, in Kent, Some fine enamelled fire dogs are, 
or were lately, preserved at Lake House, Wilts. Sometimes two pairs of andirons were used at 
once, the outer pair being larger, the inner pair smaller; the object was to sustain the long logs 
from falling when burnt at the ends or centre: two such pairs are described in the inventory of 
Sir Thomas Kyston, of Ilengrave Hall, Suffolk, as used in the “ greate chamber.” 


PLANCHE 56, 


GRILLES A EEU, 


PAR MM. E EE I HAM & C IE , LONDRES. 

P AEMI toutes les grilles a feu que nous avons examinees a 1’Exposition, nous n’en avons pas 
tu une qui surpassat, pour le dessin ou pour le fini du travail, cclles de Messieurs 1 eetham, 
qui obtinrent, en 1851, une medaille accompagnee d’une recommandation speciale, et une medadle 
en 1862. Ces grilles etaient rangees, pour la plupart, dans le trophee de la classe 31, au transept 
de Test. Outre les grilles que nous avons reproduces, la meme maison en avait expose plusieurs 
avec chenets, dans le meilleur style italien. Nous avons remarque surtout une paire de clienets 
magnifiques, formes de globes supportes par des feuillages et par des figuies tciminales, et bur- 
montes d’aigles en bronze dore. Ils portaient la date de 1862. 11 n’y avait dans le nombre 

qu’une seule grille dans le style moyen-age; elle a etd dessinee par M. Nesfield, architecte, et 
6tait ornee de figures representant des episodes de l’histoire de Pro met We. Les grilles et l’ecran 
de fer forge faits pour Witley Court, le chateau du comte de Dudley, etaient aussi d’un merite 
peu ordinaire. Nous felicitons Messieurs Feetbam d’avoir a leur disposition le talent remarquable 
de M. Edward Sayer, un des associes de la maison, qui a prepare, a ce que nous croyons, tons 
les dessins de ces grilles, dessins qui tralnssent non-seulement beaucoup de gout et de jugement, 
mais aussi une connaissance parfaite des effets dont est susceptible le metal dans lequel ces 
dessins devaient etre executes. 

Dans le texte qni accompagne la plancbe 48, nous avons traite deja de l’introdnction des 
grilles, qui ne date que d’une epoque assez recente, et nous y avons explique aussi comment elles 
out ete adaptees a 1’usage du ebarbon. Ajoutons seulement que le mot grille est derive du mot 
latin crates, qui veut dire claie, treillis, ou grille, nom qu’on donnait d’abord a tout objet compose 
d’un assemblage de barreaux. Les vieux termes de grils, greil, grayle, graal et gril exprimaient 
soit un plat en metal, ou tout autre ustensile fait de barreaux traversaux: ainsi, saint-graal est 
le nom du plat sacre dans lequel Joseph d’Arimatbee regut le sang du Christ sur la croix; et 
gril veut dire un ustensile pour faire cuire la viande. 

Ici nous ne parlerons que des grilles a feu telles qu’elles etaient en usage an moyen-age. 
Les foyers etaient garnis alors de chenets, ou landiers de barres transversales, de pincettes, d’une 
pelle, d’un morceau de fer fourcliu au bout, appele fourgon, pour arranger les grosses buches, 
et d’un tisonnier droit, lequel n’est devenn d’un usage general a ce qu’il parait, qu’avec le 
charbon de terre, quoiqu’il en soit question sous le nom de “ tirtifeu ” dans plusieurs anciens 
inyen taires francais. 

Nous avons vu a Moissac, au sud de la France, un foyer ouvert pour bois, arrange exactement 
comine 1’etaient les foyers de cuisine du moyen-age. Le foyer formalt un parallelogramme de six 
pieds de long, garni en haut d’un capuchon ay ant la forme d’un entonnoir renverse. Les landiers 
de fer forge avaienfc 2 pieds 9 pouces de hauteur, et etaient garnis de quatre crochets larges et 
plats, dont trois servaient d’appui aux broches de grandeur moyenne, et le quatriome, le plus 
clove et qui etait aussi le plus grand et le plus orne, etait destine pour les grandes pieces de 
3‘oti, les chevreaux, etc. Tout pres du sol, de fortes barres de fer s’etendaient depuis les chenets 
jusqu’au fond, et sur ces barres reposalent les grosses buches, qu’une barre de fer, appuyee sur 
les chenets, empecliait de tomber. Ce foyer avait une belle plaque de fer fondu dans le style 
du 17‘" lL siecle, et etait garni des accessoires ordinaires, tels que pincettes, fourgon, tisonnier 
droit, et pelle a manebe court pour les cendres. A une bane transversale en fer, fixee dans le 
tuyau de la cbeminee, etaient attachees plusieurs chaines a crans et autres, pour tenir les pots de 
cuivre, les pots de terre et autres ustensiles de cuisine, tanclis que le grand “pot au feu” se 
plaeait par terre pres du feu, qui restait allume jour et nuit. On conserve a 1’Hotel Cluny, a 
Paris, un landier de cuisine qni a un cercle en haut, pour recevoir le pot. On conserve aussi 
quel que s landiers, richement ornes, pour la plupart en bronze, qui datent du lQ hme siecle. En 
Italie les chenets etaient souvent de vraies oeuvres d’art, quelques-uns etaient emailles, les autres 
faits en metaux precieux. On conserve de beaux chenets d’argent dn 17 l5rae siecle au chateau de 
^ indsor et a Knowle, lveut. Quelquefois on se servait de deux paires de chenets, les chenets 
en dehors etant plus grands que ceux qu’on plaeait an-dedans du foyer, et qui avaient pour but 
d’empecher les buches de tomber quand elles etaient consumees au bout ou au centre. Dans 
1 inventaire de Sir ihomas Ivyston, de Hengrave-Hall, Suffolk, on mentionue deux paires de 
chenets dont on se servait dans la grande salle. 
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PLATE 57. 


PRESENTATION SWORDS, 


BY WIDDOWSON & YEAXE, AND HANCOCK, LONDON. 


F ROM the numerous swords of honour which our goldsmiths exhibited, we have selected 
three by Messrs. Widdowson & Yeale, and one by Mr. Hancock. Other very beautiful 
specimens were contributed by Messrs. Hunt & Roshell and Mr, Dodd. 

The sword No. 1 was presented to Major T. E. Smith, of H.M.’s 27th Imiiskillings, by 
British subjects at the Cape of Good Hope, to express their sense of his indomitable bravery 
in maintaining his position at Port Natal against an overwhelming force, from the 24th of 
May to the 26th of June, 1862. 

No. 2 was presented to General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., &c. &c., by the inhabitants 
of Bombay, in admiration of the intrepid gallantry which marked his career in India. 

No. 3 was also presented to Sir J. Outram, together with the freedom of the City of 
London, by the Lord Mayor and corporation, in testimony of his noble services during the 
Indian mutiny. 

No. 4 was presented to U.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, together with the freedom of the 
City of London, by the Lord Mayor and corporation, in testimony of their high estimation of 
his character and services, A.D. 1857. It was made by Mr. Hancock, of Bond Street. 

It -will be remarked that there is a close resemblance in all these swords of honour to 
each other. There is, indeed, a woful want of variety and character in the greater number of 
presentation swords we have met with. France showed some good examples; but the meed of 
superiority must, we think, be accorded to the Italian sword-makers (see Plate 245). Austria 
exhibited a magnificent Hungarian sabre, belt, spurs, &c., by David Egger, of Pestli; and 
Prussia contributed two cut-steel basket-hilted sabres, one presented to the King of Prussia 
on his coronation, 1861, by Liineschloss; the other by Kirsckbaum, valued at £200, both of 
Solingen manufacture, which were of the highest artistic description, and would stand comparison 
with the fine old steel-cut guards of Spain and Germany. The only two English exhibitors of 
ornamented swords in Class 11 were Mr. Reeves, of Birmingham, and Mr. Wilkinson, of London. 
The cut-steel guards of the former were of considerable merit, and one of his blades was as 
pliable as the best Toledo. 

The following is a list of the swords presented by the City of London to eminent naval 
and military officers, kindly furnished us by F. Woodthorpe, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Town 
Clerk to the City. 


1797. The first one ever given was to Lord St. Yincent, 
for liis victory over the Spanish fleet. 

1797. Admiral Duncan, for his action with the Dutch. 

1797. Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, for victory over 
the Dutch fleet. 

1799. Lord Nelson, for the victory off the Nile in 1798. 

1800. Sir W. Sidney Smith, for his defence of St. Jean 

d J Acre. 

1801. Admiral Mitchel, for services on’ the coast of 

Egypt. 

1801. Licut.-General Hutchinson* for services in Egypt. 

1802. Sir Ralph Abercrombie* Egypt. 

1802. Sir James Saumarez;* for victories off Algesiras and 
Trafalgar, 

1802, Lord Keith* for services in Egypt. 

1805, Lord Colling wood* for Trafalgar. 

1805, Lord Xorthesk. for Trafalgar. 

1805. Sir Thomas Hasterman Hardy, for Trafalgar, 

1805. Sir R. Strachan, for victory off Ferrol. 

1806. V ice-Admiral Duckworth, for attacking the French 

fleet off St, Domingo. 

1806. Rear-Admiral Alexander Cochrane, for the same. 
1806. Rear-Admiral Louis, for the same. 

1806. Major-General Beresford, for the capture of Buenos 
Ayres. 

1806. Commodore Sir Home Popliain, for the same. 


1806. Sir David Baird (Lieutenant-General), for capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

1806. Sir John Stuart (Major-General), for his conduct 
at Maida. 

1808. Sir S. Achmuty, for the capture of Monte Video. 
1808. Brigadier-General Lumley, for the same. 

1808. Admiral Stirling, for the same. 

1812. General Sir Thomas Graham, for Barossa. 

1812. Lord Viscount Wellington, for his great services 

in the Peninsula. 

1813. Captain Sir B. P. V. Brooke, for the capture of 

the Chesapeake. 

1813. General Sir Rowland Hill, for Vittoria. 

1814. Field-Marshal Schwartzenburg,commander-in-cliiefj 

of the Allied armies. 

1814. Field-Marshal Blucher, commander of the Prussian 
army. 

1814. Field-Marshal Count Barclay de Tolly, commander 
of the Russian army. 

1814. The Hetman Count Platoff, for personal bravery. 
1817. Lord Exmouth, for his victory at Algiers. 

1817. Rear-Admiral Sir David Milne, for the same. 

1857. Maj.-Gen. Sir W. Williams of Kars, for the Crimea. 
1857. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, for the Crimea. 

1859. Lord Clyde, for eminent services in India. 

1860. Sir James Outram, for the same. 




I’LANCIIE 57. 


EPEES D’HONNEUR, 

PAR WIDDOWSON & YE ALE, ET HANCOCK, LONDEES. 


P A EM I les nombreuses epees d’honneur exposees par nos orfevres, nous en avons choisi trois 
par Messieurs Widdowson & Veale, et une par M. Hancock. Messieurs Hunt & Eoskell et 
M. Dodd en avaient aussi de tres-belles. 

L’epee n° 1 a etc presentee au major T. E. Smith, du 27® me Inniskillings, par les colons anglais 
au cap de Bonne-Esperance, comme marque de leur admiration pour le courage indomptable qu’il 
a deploye a Port Natal, ou il se maintint, du 24 mai au 26 juin 1862, contre des forces superieures. 

LAp^e n° 2 a ete presentee au general Sir James Outrafti, baronet, G.O.B., etc., par les 
habitants de Bombay, pour l’intrdpidite et la bravoure qui ont caracterise sa carriere dans Tlnde. 

L’ep^e n° 3 a 6t6 aussi presentee a Sir J. Outram, avec la franchise de la city de Londres, par 
le Lord-Maire et le conseil municipal, en temoignage de ses nobles services pendant rinsurrection 
dans l’Inde. 

L’epee n° 4 a et6 presentee a S. A. E. le due de Cambridge, avec la franchise de la cite de 
Londres, par le Lord-Maire et le conseil municipal, comme marque de leur haute estime pour son 
caraetcre et ses services, A.D. 1857. Cette epee a ete faite par M. Hancock, de Bond-street. 

On verra qu’il existe une tres-grande ressemblance entre toutes ces epees d’honneur; et nous 
devons dire que nous avons trouve cette m6me uniformity dans le plus grand nombre des epees 
d’honneur que nous avons vues. La France en a expose de tres-belles; mais e’est aux fabricants 
d’epees d’ltalie, que revieut, selou uous, le merite de la superiority (voyez planche 245). ^ L’Autriche 
avait un magnifique sabre, venant de Hongrie, par David Egger, de Pesth; et la Prusse, deux 
sabres a lame et a garde d’acier: 1’un par Liineschloss, a ety presente au roi de Prusse lors de 
son couronnement en 1861; l’autre par Kirschbauin, est evalue a 200 livres sterling. Ces deux 
armes, de la manufacture de Solingen, sont du .plus haut merite artisttque, et peuvent soutenir 
la comparaison avec les beaux epees de la Renaissance. 

M. F. Woodthorpe, avocat et secretaire de la cite, a eu la bonte de nous fournir la liste 
suivante des officiers distinguys de la marine et de 1’armee de terre, auxquels la cite de Londres 
a presenty des ypyes d’honneur. 


1797. La premiere epee dflionueur qui fut jamais donnee, 
fut presentee a lord St. Vincent, pour sa victoire 
sur la flotte espagnole. 

1797. Amiral Duncan, pom- son combat contre les Hol- 
landais. 

1797. Vice-Amiral Sir Richard Onslow, pour sa victoire 
sur la flotte hollandaise. 

1799. Lord Nelson, pour la victoire du Nil, en 1798. 

1800. Sir W. Sidney Smith, pour la defense de St. Jean 

d’Acre. 

1801. Amiral Mitchel, pour services sur les cotes 

d’Egypte. 

1801. Lieutenant- General Hutchinson, pour services en 

Bgypte. 

1802. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, pour services en Bgypte. 
1802. Sir James Saumarez, pour les victories d’Algesiras 

et de Trafalgar. 

1802. Lord Keith, pour services en Egypte. 

1805. Lord Collingwood, pour sa eonduite il la bataille de 
■ Trafalgar. 

1805. Lord Nortliesk, pour sa eonduite a la bataille de 
Trafalgar. 

1805. Sri Thomas Masterman Hardy, porn 1 sa eonduite il 
la bataille de Trafalgar. 

1805. Sri R. Stracban, pom 1 la victoire de Berrol. 

1806. Vice-Amiral Duckworth, pour son combat contre 

1a- flotte frangaise pres de St. Domingue. 

1806. ContTe-Amrial A. Cochrane, pour le meme combat. 
1806. Contre .Amir al Louis, pom 1 le meme combat. 

1806. Maj.-Gen. Beresford, pom- la prise de Buenos-Ayres. 
1806. Commodore Sri Home Popharu, pour le meme fait 
d J armes. 


1806. Lieutenant- General Sri David Baird, pour la prise 
dn cap de Bonne-Esperance. 

1806. Major-General Sri John Stuart, pour sa eonduite a 
Mai da. 

1808. Sri S. Achmnty, pour la prise de Monte-Video. 
1808. Brigadier - General Lurnley, pour le meme fait 
d’armes, 

1808. Amiral Stilling, pour le meme fait d’armes. 

1812. General Sir Thomas Graham, pour la victoire do 
Barossa. 

1812. Le vicomte Wellington, pour ses grands services 

dans la peninsule. 

1813. Capitaine Sri B. P. V. Brooke, pour la capture du 

Chesapeake. 

1813. General Sir Rowland Hill, pour la victoire de Vit- 

toria. 

1814. Feld-Marechal Sckwartzenbnrg, commandant en 
chef des amices alliees. 

1814, Feld-Marechal Blitcher, commandant de l’armee 
prussienne. 

1814. Feld-Marechal Comte Barclay de Tolly, comman¬ 
dant de Parmee russe. 

1814. Hetman Comte Platoff, pour bravoure. 

1817. Lord Exmoutb, pour la victoire cV Algers. 

1817. Centre-A mir al Sri David Milne, pour la meme vic¬ 
toire, 

1857. Major-General Sri W. Williams de Kars, pour ser¬ 
vices en Crimee. 

1857, S. A. R. le duo de Cambridge, pour services en 
Crimee. 

1859. Lord Clyde, pour ses grands services dans PInde. 

1860. Sri James Outram, pour services dans PInde. 
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PLATE 58. 


PORCELAIN VASES, 

FROM THE IMPERIAL MANUFACTORY, SEVRES. 


I N Plates 12 and 207 we have given illustrations of the Celadon vases, for which Sevres has 
lately become so famed. Our present selection is taken from the magnificent porcelain vases 
which, from their number, variety, and beauty, formed so prominent a feature in the Sevres 
Court. 

The large green vase, c< de Meudon,” about four feet high, beautifully painted 'with flowers, and 
furnished with bronze-gilt mounts, was designed and executed by M. Barriat; it was valued at 
10,200 francs, about £410. The tone of the green was very peculiar and delicate, so much so, 
as to defy reproduction in lithography. 

The amorini vase, the figures of which were cleverly painted by M. Humbert, and the decoration 
by M. Blanchard, exhibited a remarkable declension of colour from the sky down to the landscape; 
a principle again very ingeniously applied to the blue vase of Greek form, the dark blue of which 
was toned down in the centre to a very light tint, serving as an excellent foil to the delicate 
flesh-colour of the Cupids. The gros bleu de roi vase was excellently painted by Yon Marcke; indeed, 
it would be difficult to select any subjects from this collection which were not characterized by 
the greatest manipulative excellence and the highest artistic ability. 

The history of the manufactory of Sevres has been so frequently given, that we will append 
only a brief sketch. In the year 1754 the porcelain-works at Vincennes, which had been successfully 
carried on as a private speculation, in which, however, the State had a share, became too small for 
the manufactory, and the company directed a large edifice to be built at Sevres, to which they 
removed in 1756. In 1760, Louis XV. bought the establishment of the company, and became sole 
proprietor, appointing M. Boileau director, with a grant to the manufactory of 96,000 fraucs. 
In 1769, after the chance discovery of kaolin in the Limousin, hard or true porcelain was first 
produced at Sevres: all the ware up to that period, from the first making of porcelain at St. Cloud, 
having been soft porcelain, on which material the finest specimens of painting have been executed. 
The revolutionary government retained it as a State establishment, and up to the year 1800 it was 
managed by three commissioners. Napoleon, when First Consul, appointed M. Brongniart director, 
who, by his scientific attainments, energy, and good taste, brought it to the highest perfection. 
By him was established the most interesting and instructive museum of ceramic art; and under 
him worked an unusual number of excellent artists, a great many being ladies, to whose special 
abilities this style of art is peculiarly suited; amongst whom may be particularly noticed Madame 
Nouailhier and Mademoiselle Parpette for flowers, Madame Ducluzeau and Madame Jaquotot for 
figures. M. Brongniart died in 1847, and was succeeded in the directorship by M. Ebelman, an 
accomplished chemist, under whose directorship the Celadon ware was first introduced. The present 
director, M. Regnault, treads worthily in the footsteps of his predecessors, and his tenure of office 
will be signalized by the transfer of the present works and museum to an entirely new range of 
buildings. What a great amount of artistic ability has been brought to bear on the perfection 
of Sevres ware, may be judged of by the following list of artists who have been engaged of late 
years in its production:—Dieterle, probably the cleverest ornamental designer of modern times; 
Jean Feuchere, modeller, also celebrated for an infinity of fine designs in decorative art; Kla^man, 
sculptor; Choiselat, modeller; and Amaury Duval, Hamon, Picou, Laemlein, Lessore, Froment, 
and Roussel, painters. To M. Louis Robert, chief of the painting classes, are also due many 
novel effects. 

We may add, that the manufacture of stained glass and enamel is also actively carried on here; 
that there is a permanent Council of Improvement, consisting of the most noted artists and scientific 
men, and that an exhibition of results is given every two years. 

Under such State patronage as this, liberally and judiciously applied, so as to aid and develop, 
not rival and depress, private enterprise, it would be strange indeed if Sevres did not hold the first 
rank in the ceramic art. 


PLANCHE 58. 


VASES EE PORCELAINE, 

DE LA MANUFACTURE IMPORTALE, SEVRES. 

A LA planche 12 et a la planche 207 nous avoirs reproduit les vases celadon, pour lesquels 
Sevres est devenu recemment si celfebre. La planche ei-contre represente quelques-uns des 
vases de porcelaine vraiment royaux, qui, par leur nombre, leur variete et leur beaute, tenaient 
une place si proeminente dans le departement fran^ais. 

Le grand vase vert “de Meudon,” d’environ quatre pieds de hauteur, decore de fleurs admirable - 
ment peintes, ay ant des montures en bronze dore, a ete dessine et execute par M. Bari'iat; il etait 
evalue a 10,200 francs. La couleur du vert etait tellement delicate qu’il etait impossible de la 
reproduire par la lithographie. 

Le vase a amormi , dont les figures etaient peintes avec beaucoup de talent par M. Humbert, 
et les decorations par M. Blanchard, presentait une gradation progressive de couleur bien remar- 
quable, du ciel a 1’horizon; principe qui a ete applique avec beaucoup d’ingenuite au vase bleu de 
forme grecque, dont le bleu fonc-e etait gradue vers le centre, ou il avait une couleur tres-legere, 
servant d’un fond excellent a la couleur de chair delicate des Amours. Le vase “gros bleu de roi ” 
etait tres-bien peint par Von Mareke. Bn un mot, il serait difficile de choisir un objet de cette 
collection qui ne fut empreint d’une grande excellence de manipulation, et du plus haut caractere 
artistique. 

L’histoire de la manufacture de Sevres a ete donnee si souvent que nous n’en ferons qu’une 
esquisse tres-succincte. En 1754 la manufacture de porcelaine a Vincennes, qui avait ete exploitee 
avec succes comme speculation particulicre, dans laquelle, cependant, 1’etat avait un interet, devint 
trop petite pour ses produits, et les proprietaires firent construire une vaste usine a Sevres, ou 
ils transporterent leur manufacture en 1756. Louis XV acheta Fetablissement de la compagnie 
et, en 1760, il en devint le seul proprietaire; il nomma M. Boileau directeur de la manufacture, avec 
une subvention de 96,000 francs. Ce fut en 1769, apres la decouverte du kaolin dans le Limousin, 
qu’on fit, pour la premiere fois a Sevres, la porcelaine dure, c’est-a-dire, la vraie porcelaine. Le 
gouverncment revolutionnaire en fit un etablissement national, qui fut dirige par trois commissaires 
jusqu’en ban 1800. Napoleon, une fois premier consul, nomma directeur de la manufacture de 
Sevres, M. Brongniart, qui, par ses connaissances scientifiques, son energie et son bon gout, en 
porta les produits au plus haut degre de perfection. Ce fut M. Brongniart qui y etablit le mu see 
de l’art eeramique, — le plus interessant et le plus instructif qui existe en ce genre; et sous sa 
direction travaillaient un grand nombre d’excellents artistes, et parmi eux des femmes, auxquelles 
convient admirablement cette branclie particuliere de l’art: nous mentionnerons, d’une maniere 
toute speciale, Madame Nouailhier et Mademoiselle Parpette pour les peintures de fleurs; Madame 
Ducluzeau et Madame Jaquotot pour les peintures de figures. M. Brongniart mourut eu 1847, 
et son successeur, M. Ebelmau, etait un chimiste du plus grand merite, et c’est sous son admini¬ 
stration que la porcelaine celadon a ete fabriquee a Sevres. Le directeur actuel, M. Begnault, 
suit dignement les traces de ses predecesseurs, et son administration sera signalee par la translation 
de la manufacture et du miisfe a de nouvelles usines. On peut se faire une idee des talents 
nombreux mis en requisition pour perfectiouner les produits de Sevres, en voyant la liste suivante 
des artistes qui, pendant ces dernieres annees, ont ete employes a cette manufacture : Dieterle, 
probablement le dessinateur le plus habile des temps modemes, pour les ornements; Jean Feuchere, 
modeleur, celebre aussi pour un grand nombre de beaux dessins pour decors; Klagman, sculpteur; 
Choiselat, modeleur; Amaiiry Duval, Ham on, Picou, Laemlein, Lessore, Froment, et Boussel, 
peintres. On doit a M, Robert, chef du departement de la peinture, un grand nombre de nuances 
d’un effet nouveau. 

Il y a aussi attaches a Fetablissement de Sevres, une manufacture de vitraux et d’emaux 
peints, maintenant eu pleine activite. Il existe un conseil permanent, forme des plus grands 
artistes et des premiers homines de science de France, et tous les deux ans, il y a une exposition 
des produits de la manufacture, montrant les progres qu’on y a faits. 

Protege et subventionne d’une maniere liberate et judicieuse par l’etat, dans le but d’aider 
et de developper les entreprises particulieres, il serait vraiment extraordinaire si Sevres ne tenait 
pas le premier rang dans la manufacture des produits ceramiques. 


PLATE 53 



A STAINED & PAINTED GLASS WINDOW. 
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PLATE 59 . 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, 

BY C. B. MARSHAL, JEN., METE, 

TDRIZB medals were awarded to Messrs. Marechal, father and son, for their stained glass 
windows in the International Exhibition of 1862, “ for the highest artistic and executive 
merit, and the employment of a new process of ornamentation.” Indeed, nothing can well be 
conceived more rich, harmonious, and effective than the pieces contributed by them, from which 
we have selected a large window, containing a representation of the blind Tobit, guided by his 
wife Anna, going to meet his son, placed within an architectural composition in the Renaissance 
style. The effect of light and shade and colour was exceedingly fine when the light was favourable. 
Other very remarkable and highly artistic works by M. Marechal were, a great window repre¬ 
senting the Glorification of Martyrs, destined for the cathedral of Metz; the St. George window, 
one of three intended for Notre-Dame at Paris; and a life-size portrait of Rembrandt, very deep 
and striking in its chiaroscuro. This piece belonged to the town museum of Metz, which city 
may well be proud of having produced so worthy and distinguished an artist. 

Mr. Sebastian Evans, in a critical descriptive notice of the glass at this Exhibition, which 
appeared in the “Practical Mechanic's Journal,” October, 1862, speaking of these works, says, 
“ It may be doubted whether any effect produced in these windows could not have been 
produced equally well in oiled silk! ” Mr. Evans, however, is a vehement opponent of the practice 
of pictorial representation on glass, unless under certain aesthetic conditions of his own, to disregard 
which naturally excites his disapprobation. For our part, never have we been so impressed with 
the glorious power of colour as when standing before some of those brilliant stained glass windows 
of the 16th century, which are to be found in Italy and Holland especially, and to which these 
windows of M. Marechal form noble pendants in a modified and probably higher style of art. 
Indeed, we have often wondered how an artist could continue in the practice of oil-painting after 
having seen the brilliant richness and life-like vividness of effect obtainable by a judicious combination 
of stained and painted glass. If oiled silk or linen can produce such effects, by all means let us 

adopt that system, which, in fact, was not unusual for windows of private houses during the 
Middle Ages. 

As regards the French exhibitors of stained glass generally, we must admit that they held 
by far the highest and most important place in the Exhibition. Our own taste leads us to give 
Messieurs Marechal the first post of honour. We nevertheless exceedingly admired the productions 
of other French contributors. M. Oudinot’s “ Lazarus and Dives ” was good in general tone and 
carefully executed; his portrait of a gentleman, excellent in itself, appeared to suffer from a somewhat 
over-florid and ornamental border of stained glass; his window, after the style of the 12th century, 
was perfect as a specimen of reproduction. The same may be said of the glass of M. Coffetier in 
the Romanesque style. Didron’s imitation of Romanesque and Early Pointed glass-work was 
excellent as the mere close reproduction of a past style; his St. Cecilia was of a better class of art. 
Lusson’s “ Godfrey de Bouillon going in procession to the Holy Sepulchre,” and “ Geoffrey of St. 
Omer founding the Order of the Templars,” were both of them remarkable for admirable drawing, 
composition, and colour; his 12th century windows were also of great merit. Nicod, a pupil of 
Paid Delaroche, had some Pompeian subjects and an excellent group after Perugino, the only fault 
to be found in which was the too vivid yellow of the flesh-tints. M. Lafaye reproduced the style 
of the Swiss and German glass of the 16th and 17th centuries with moderate success; the rich colours 
and clever arrangement of the originals, generally small, have never yet been equalled, much less 
surpassed. ^ Laurent & Gsell, in their 17th century window, containing medallion figure-subjects 
from the history of Poland on a diaper ground, contributed a good example of the style The 
“Suffer little children to come unto me,” and the “Samuel and Eli,” by M. Bourgeois, of Rheims 
vere by no means bad, the tone of colour in the last subject being very rich, though rather crude! 

cW d n0t PraiSe tbe StylG ad0Pt6d bj M ' H ° ner ’ ° f NanC7, altllou ^ the manipulation was very 

If the glass manufacturers of other countries are not too prejudiced or blind, they must 
have learnt important lessons for their good from this section of the French exhibition. 


PL AN CHE 59. 


EENETEE D’EGLISE, 


TAB 0. B. MAKECHAL, DE METZ. 


O N a ddcerne une medaille de premiere classe a Messieurs Marechal, pere et fils, pour leurs 
fenetres en verre peint a 1’Exposition interuationale de 1862, “taut en consideration de 
leur liaut merite artistique, que de leur execution parfaite et du nouveau procede qui s’y trouve 
employe.” En riialite, Ton ne peut rien concevoir de plus riche, de plus harmonieux et d’un 
plus bel effet que les pieces qu’ils out exposees, et parmi lesquelles nous avons fait choix d’une 
grande fenetre representant l’aveugle Tobie guide par Anna, sa femme, allant a la rencontre de 
son fils. Ge tableau encadnS d’une composition architecturale dans le style de la renaissance, 
produit, lorsque le jour y donne, de magnifiques effets de lumiere et d ombre. 1 aimi les autres 
contributions de ces exposants, on remarquait aussi une grande fenetre representant la glorification 
des martyrs, et destinee pour la cathedrale de Metz; “le St. George,” l’une des trois fenetres 
executees pour Notre-Dame de Paris; et un portrait de Rembrandt, de grandeur naturelle et 
d’un effet de clair-obscur surprenant. Ce dernier morceau appartient au musee de Metz, ville 
qui s’enorgueillit a juste titre d’avoir vu naitre un artiste si digne et si distingue. 

M. Sebastien Evans, dans une description critique de cette partie de hExposition, imprimee 
dans le “ Practical Mechanic’s Journal,” en 1862, dit, en parlant de ces vitraux: “On doute 
fort si tous ces brillants effets n’auraient pas pu se produire aussi parfaitement sur une simple 
soie peinte.” M. Evans est un violent antagoniste de la peinture sur verre, a moins qu’elle ne 
soit executee dans de certaines conditions par lui prescrites, et qu’on ne peut enfreindre sans 
encourir sa disapprobation. Quant a nous, jamais la magie des couleurs ne nous a fait une 
impression si vive qu’a l’aspect de ces eclatants vitraux du 16 4me siecle, qui se voient encore en 
Italie et en Hollande; et auxquels on peut avantageusement comparer ceux de Messieurs Marechal, 
qui sont peut-etre encore d’un style plus eleve. Nous nous sommes souvent etonnes comment un 
artiste pouvait perseverer a peindre a l’huile aprbs avoir vu les effets surprenants de lumiere 
et de vie obtenus par la savante combinaison des couleurs transparentes sur le verre colorie. 
Si la soie ou la toile peinte peut produire de tels effets, hatons-nous done d’adopter ce genre de 
decors, qui, du reste, n’etait pas sans exemple dans le moyen-age pour les fenetres des maisons 
parti culieres. 

A 1’egard de l’exposition des verres colories en general, nous devons reconnaitre que nos 
voisins d’outre-mer se sont places bien au-dessus de leurs competiteurs dans ce departement 
important, dans lequcl la premiere place, selon nous, appartient de droit a Messieurs Marechal, pere 
et fils. Nous avons, toutefois, beaucoup admire les produits des autres exposants franyais. Le 
“ Lazarus et Dives ” de M. Oudinot etait admirable de ton et execute avec un grand soin; son 
portrait d’homme, excellent en lui-meme, nous a paru souffrir de la proximite de la bordure de 
verre colorie trop eclatante et trop riche. Son vitrail, dans le style du 12 6me siecle, etait d’une verite 
et d’une execution parfaites. Nous en dirons autant de celui de M. Coffetier, dans le style romane. 
M. Didron, dans une fenetre du meme genre, offre une parfaite reproduction d’un style ancien; 
mais sa S te Cecile est d’un caractere plus eleve. M. Lusson avait un “ Godfroy de Bouillon se rendant 
en procession au Saint Sepulcre,” et “ Geoffroy de Saint-Omer etablissant l’ordre des Templiers,” 
egalement remarquables pour la composition, le dessin et la couleur. Ses vitraux du 12 eme siecle 
etaient aussi d’un grand nitrite. M. Nicod, eleve de Paul Delaroche, avait quelques sujets pom- 
peiens et un excellent groupe d’apres le Perugin, dont le seul defaut etait le trop brillant reflet 
du jaune dans le ton des chairs. M. Lafaye a reproduit avec assez de succes les vitraux suisses 
et allemands du 16 imE> et du l7 feme siecle, dont les riches couleurs et les ingenieuses compositions, 
generalement sur une petite echelle, n’ont, d’ailleurs, jamais encore ete egalees. Messieurs 
Laurent & Gsell avaient un vitrail du I7^ me sibcle contenant des sujets tires de l’histoire de la 
Pologne, dans des medaillons, peints sur un fond damassti, egalement admirables dans leur genre. 
“ Le Seigneur disant ( Laissez les petits enfants s’approcher de moi,’ ” et “ Samuel et Eli ”—deux 
sujets peints par M. Bourgeois de Reims — n’^taient pas non plus sans merite, bien que le ton 
du dernier tableau nous ent paru un peu cru. Quant a M. Honer, de Nancy, tout son talent 
d’execution ne sanrait faire approuver le genre qu’il a adopte. 

En resume, si les artistes des autres pays ne se sont pas laisses avengler par les prejuges, 
ils out du tirer d’utiles leyons de cette section de l’exposition franyaise. 
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PLATE 60. 


INDIAN MATS, 

O N referring to the Indian Catalogue, we find so good a description of the matting trade in 
India, that we are induced to give it in extenso. Mr. Dowleans, whose long residence 
and labours in India enable him to give us the best information, states that c< the internal trade 
in mats is very extensive; they are in universal use by both Europeans and natives, and are 
therefore made of kinds and varieties to suit everybody’s taste and means. Europeans use 
only the better kind of mats, and almost exclusively for the covering of floors in their houses; 
but natives employ them for a variety of other purposes; such as to sleep upon, smoke, &c. 
Every Mahomedan, however poor, after having performed the prescribed ablutions, spreads a 
small mat before him while saying his prayers. The Hindoo uses it as a sort of table-cloth. 

In many a poor hut it constitutes the one only piece of furniture perceptible. 

“ Though mats are made in almost every part of India, the finest kinds are manufactured 
at Midnapore, near Calcutta. These are only manufactured to special order, but can be made 
of any size required. The price varies according to the size of the border, which is coloured 
either red or black. A large mat twenty-five feet square costs at Midnapore £30. Smaller mats 
may be valued in proportion. But, besides these extremely fine mats, a description is manufactured, 
of which considerable numbers are exported to Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, and South Australia. 
These are much cheaper, and a good strong mat, about twenty feet square, may be had for 

£4 if plain, and £5. 10s. with a black or red border. The mats next in point of fineness 

are those from Jessore, also in the vicinity of Calcutta, and called Sittulputtee. These, however, 
are never made, if Indian, of the size of an entire room floor, but only in the shape of rugs, 
and have invariably a red border; sometimes, also, a red flowered centre. They are generally 
made about four to five feet long and two broad, and cost from £2 to £3 each. 

“ At Hooghly, near Calcutta, an inferior kind of small mat is made, of which large quantities 
are exported by the emigrants to Mauritius and Demerara, and lately 'several shipments have 
been made to New South Wales. The largest variety of small mats' is, however, made in the 
Madras Presidency: North Arcot and the whole of the Malabar coast are celebrated for these 
handsome fabrics. There are at least two hundred varieties of design and colouring, the price 
varying from 3s. to £3 per mat, according to quality and length. All mats in India are made 
by a special caste, who devote themselves exclusively to that description of manufacture.” 

The manner of making a Midnapore mat is thus given by H. B. Cockerell, Esq. He 
describes it as being made of rushes which have been exposed to the sun three days:— 
t( When about to be used, they are soaked in water for an hour, and then split into thin strips, 
more or less fine according to the quality of the mat required. If the border of the mat is to 
be coloured, the rushes are dipped into a red dye to the necessary depth. This process of 
manufacture consists in plaiting the rushes thus prepared on threads highly strung between two 
bamboos, a sley being used, as in weaving, for compressing them tightly together.” 

As regards the artistic arrangement of pattern and colour, nothing remains to be desired. 
Great merit, also, was to be remarked in the Negunda mats, and talipot, date, and screw 
pine-leaf mats and baskets of Ceylon. Borneo furnished several very remarkable and meritorious 
works in matting, especially some open-worked long mats, of excellent geometrical design, on 
a red silk ground. Nor in this respect should Africa—Central and South Africa especially—be 
unmentioned. Besides the fine grass-fibre and cotton cloths, there were numerous specimens 
of matting very neatly executed, and of remarkably good and valued designs, in some of which 
a very striking similarity to old Byzantine ornamental patterns was easily traceable. 


PLANCEE 6 


NATTES IFDIEFNES. 


E N parcourant le catalogue pour 1’Inde, nous y trouvons une sj bonne description du commerce 
des nattes dans l’lnde, que nous sommes portes a la donner in extenso. M. Dowleans, que 
le long sejour et les travaux dans l’lnde mettent a meme de nous donner les meillenrs renseignements, 
dit, que “ le commerce des nattes a l’interieur est tres-considerable; elles sont en usage parmi les 
Europeens et les indigenes, et pour cette raison il s’en fabrique de tout genre et de toute qualite, 
pour satisfaire au gout de tout le monde et etre a la portee des moyens de tous. Les Europeens 
ne se servent que des nattes de la meilleure qualite, et presqne exclusivement pour couvrir les 
planchers de leurs maisons; mais les indigenes les emploient a nne variete d’autres usages, a 
savoir: pour dormir, pour s’asseoir dessus en fumant, etc. Tout Mahometan, qnelque pauvre 
qu’il soit, apres avoir fait les ablutions prescrites, etend devant lui une petite natte pendant qu’il 
dit ses prieres. Dans un grand nombre de pauvres cabanes, la natte est tout ce qu’on tronve 
pour ameublement. 

“ Quoiqu’on fasse des nattes dans presqne toutes les parties de l’lnde, les plus belles se fabriquent 
a Midnapore, pres de Calcutta. Ces dernieres ne se font que sur une commando speciale, et 
peuvent etre fabriquees de toute grandeur voulne. Le prix varie suivant la largeur de la bordure, 
qui est toujours rouge ou noire. Une natte de vingt-cinq pieds carres, coute a Midnapore BO livres 
sterling, et on peut evaluer en proportion les autres nattes d’une moindre largeur. Outre ces 
nattes de premiere qualite, on en fait une espece dont on exporte un grand nombre a Madras, a 
Maurice et dans FAustralie meridionale, qui est a bien meilleur marche. On peut avoir une 
bonne natte d’un travail solide, d’environ vingt pieds carres, pour 4 livres sterling, quand elle 
est sans bordure; et 5 livres 10 shellings sterling, avec une bordure noire ou rouge. Les nattes 
qui se rapprochent le plus de celles-ci, sous le rapport du fmi du travail et de la finesse des 
matieres premieres, sont celles de Jessore, qui est aussi dans le voisinage de Calcutta, et qu’on 
appelle Sittulputtee; elles ne sont jamais faites cependant, si elles sont de fabrique indienne, de la 
grandeur du plancher enti'er d’un appartement, mais seulement de la forme et de la grandeur 
d’un tapis de foyer; elles out invariablement une bordure rouge et qnelquefois, au centre, un groupe 
de fleurs. La grandeur en est generalsmcut de quatre a cinq pieds de long sur deux de large, 
et le prix en est de 2 a 3 livres sterling, chacune. 

“ A Ilooghly, pres de Calcutta, on fabrique une espece de petites nattes d’une qualite inferieure, 
dont les emigrants exportent une grande quantite a l’ile de Maurice et a Demerara. Dernierement on 
en a expedie plusieurs cargaisons pour le nouveau pays de Cfalles meridional. Le plus grand nombre 
des petites nattes de toute sorte se fabrique, cependant, dans la presidence de Madras : la partie 
septentrionale d’Arcot et les pays situes sur tout le long de la cote de Malabar, sont celebres 
pour ce genre de manufacture. On emploie, au moins, deux cents especes differentes de dessins 
et de couleurs dans la fabrication des nattes, dont le prix varie de 3 shellings a 4 livres sterling, 
selon la qualite et la largeur. Toutes les nattes sont faites dans l’lnde par nne certaine caste 
d’hommes, qui se livrent exclusivement a ce genre de travail,” 

M. H. B. Cockerell donne la description smvante de la maniere dont les nattes se font a 
Midnapore:'—“ On expose des joncs pendant trois jours a Faction du soleil; puis, avant de s’en 
servir, on les trempe pendant une heure dans l’ean; on les fend ensuite en bandes minces et 
plus ou moins fines, selon la qualite de la natte qu’on desire fabriqner. Si la bordure de la natte 
doit etre coloree, on trempe les joncs dans une teinture rouge a la hauteur voulue. Enfin, on 
tresse les joncs, ainsi prepares, sur des fils fortement tendus entre deux bambous, en se servant, 
pour les serrer les nns contre les autres, d’un peigne de tisserand.” 

II ne reste rien a desirer a l’egard de F arrangement artistique des dessins et des couleurs. 
Les nattes de Negunda et celles faites de tallipot, de dattier et de feuilles de palmier venant de 
Ceylan, ainsi que les paniers de cette meine lie, se sont faits aussi remarquer par leur grand 
merite. Borneo a expose plusieurs nattes d’un travail remarquable et digne d’eloges, surtout 
celles travaillees a jour sur un fond de soie rouge, dont les dessins geometriques etaient excellents. 
II ne faut pas non plus onblier de fame mention de l’Afrique,—principalement l’Afrique centrale et 
FAfriqne meridionale. Outre les etoffes de fibres d’berbes et de coton, il y avait de nombreux 
specimens de nattes tres-bien execntees et d’un dessin remarquablement bon et varie, dans 
quelques-unes desqnelles on pouvait de couvrir une ressemblance frappante avec les anciens dessins 
d’ornements de Fecole byzantine. 
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PLATE 61. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI’S .JEWEL-CASKET. 


HIS very rich and massive-looking casket was executed by Fiorentini, of Rome. It is a 



-L good example, in the Italian style, of wood-carving, cold-gilding, and enamel-colouring. At 
the base are lion supports and the four Prophets; at the angles are the Twelve Apostles, each 
canted angle containing a statuette of one of the Evangelists. Allegorical figures adorn the panels, 
the centre one containing the owner’s arms and monogram enamelled and coloured. The rich 
foliage of the cover is open-cut, and surmounted by a seated figure of Religion on a lion-headed 
faudsteuil, and holding the keys of St. Peter. The whole is elaborately carved, gilt, and picked 
out with colour. The entire length at base is 2 feet 10 inches. M. Viollet le Due, in his 
excellent “ Dictionnaire raisonne du Mobilier Franpais,” gives the following interesting information 
regarding caskets:—“ From the earliest period of the Middle Ages caskets were much in use. 
They were made of valuable materials—in ivory, in marquetrie, in enamelled copper, in gold and 
silver, repousse, chased, and enamelled. During their journeys, ladies carried them with them, and 
kept jewellery in them. In the country, in distant expeditions, the nobles and knights, besides 
the trunks which contained their effects, took these caskets, which were confided to the charge 
of the squires, and contained money, jewels, and sometimes even title-deeds; for it was no unusual 
thing, even up to the 13th century, to carry about with one, family papers and important deeds. 
Coffers and caskets hold, then, an important place in the furniture of the Middle Ages. It was 
in a casket that the heart and letter of Raoul de Coucy, destined for the Dame de Fayel, were 
deposited and brought by his squire.” 

During the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, Limoges supplied Europe with au extraordinary 
number of fine enamelled caskets, for civil as well as ecclesiastical purposes. A great number 
of Mediaeval caskets have been preserved, of every material and method of decoration, including 
some elaborately-carved ones, on which are represented passages from the literature of the day 
— ballads principally, lays and rondelles,—such as the “Chateau d*Amourthe “Roman de la 
Rose;” the “Lay of Alexander and Aristotle;” the “ Tale of Troy Town;” and the whole range 
of subjects sung by the Troubadours and Trouveres. The earliest ones were formed on the model 
of the ancient Roman sarcophagi, a model which served equally for the carved lintels of church 
doorways, the tombstones, and coffers of the Romanesque period. Portion of an ivory casket 
thus arranged, belonging to Lord Hastings, of Melton Constable, and exhibited at Manchester 
in 1857, is one of the earliest examples we are acquainted with. A very beautiful ivory casket, 
probably of the 10th century, or even earlier, proves how elaborately these objects were ornamented. 
It is in the celebrated Soltykoff collection, and has been well illustrated by M. Le Due. 


Magnificent ivory caskets of this period are in the Meyrick collection, and at the Cathedral 
of Sens; this last being unique, in the form of a baptistery, with arched sides and roofs, filled 
in with minute figure-subjects from the Holy Writings. At Venice a regular manufactory of 
caskets was established during the 14th and 15th centuries, combining coloured bone, ivory, and 
wood: some of these are exquisite in taste and execution. In the Inventory of Charles V. 
of France, circa 1380 A.D., quoted by M. De Laborde in his “ Glossary,” we find caskets of 
gold enamelled with the Life of St. Marguerite; of silver enamelled; of white jasper mounted with 
gold, with figures at the'angles garnished with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, and pearls; and in 
the “ Comptes Rovaux,” a casket of wood, covered with leather, shutting with a key, iron-bound 
and nailed, for depositing and carrying the novels (Romans) of the king. 

In the Arnbras collection at Vienna is a very remarkable silver casket, divided into panels, 
on each of which are represented, in full relief, insects, shells, &c. It is ascribed by Von Sacken 
to the great German silversmith of the 16th century, Wenzel Jamnitzer. Italian caskets still 
are preserved, which bear the same relation to ordinary work that Henri Deux ware does to all 
other pottery. These caskets are of wood, ornamented with pounced patterns, and covered with 
most minute and beautiful subjects,—figures, foliage, and architectural ornaments, in fine paste or 
stucco, probably the work of Francesco 1’Indaco, or his followers. According to Vasari, “he 
executed an escritoire for the Duchess Margaret of Austria, so finely ornamented with stucco, 
and so richly adorned, that it is not possible to see anything better.” So did Italy assert her 
superiority in the decorative arts up to the period of the Renaissance. 


PLANCHK 61. 


OOEFRET A BLJOUI DU CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 


/^E coffret riche et massif a 6t6 execute par Fiorentini, de Rome. C’est un excellent specimen 
de sculpture en bois, clorc et emaille en couleurs, dans le gout italien. La base a pour 
supports des lions et les quatre Proplietes; on voit les douze Apotres aux coins tallies en pans, 
chaque pan contenant la statuette d’un des Evangelistes. Les panneaux sont decores de figures 
allegoriques, et celui du milieu contient, en outre, les arines et le monogramme du cardinal, 
colores et emallies. Les riches feuillages du couvercle sont travailles a jour et supportent la 
figure allegorique de la Religion, assise sur un fauteuil, a tetes de lions, et tenant a la main 
les clefs de St. Pierre. Le tout est sculpts de la maniere la plus elaboree, dore et releve de 
couleurs. La longueur de la base est de 2 pieds 10 pouces. M. Viollet le Due, dans son 
excellent “ Dictionnaire raisomri du Mobilier frangais,” nous fournit, a l’egard des coffrets, les 
details int^ressants qui suivent:—“ Depuis l’epoque la plus reculee du moyen-age, les coffrets 
out toujours ete en usage. On les faisait en materiaux precieux—en iyoire, en marqueterie, en 
cuiyre emaille, en or, en argent repouss^, cisele et emaille. Les dames les emportaient ayec 

elles en voyage pour y serrer leurs bijoux. A la campagne et en partant pour des expeditions 
lointaines, les gentilshomm.es et les chevaliers prenaient avec eux, outre leurs valises, des coffrets 
qui renfermaient de 1*argent, des bijoux et quelquefois meme des titres, et qu’ils confiaient a la 
garde des ecuyers; car jusqu’au 13™" e siecle meme il n’y avait rien d’extraordinaire a ce qu’on 
portat sur soi des papiers de famille et des documens importants. Les coffrets et les cassettes 
occnpaient done une place importante dans le mobilier du moyen-age. C’est dans un coffret 
que le cceur et la lettre de Raoul de Coney firrent renfermes et apportes par son ecuyer a la 
Dame de Fayel.” 

Pendant les ll 6me , 12 erae et lo™ e siecles, Limoges fournit a FEurope une quantite immense 
de beaux coffrets emailles, taut pour usages laiques qu’ecclesiastiques; et on conserve actuelle- 
ment un grand nombre de coffrets du moyen-age faits en matieres de toute esp&ce et combinant 
des decorations de toute sorte. Quelques-uns en sont d’une sculpture elaboree, representant des 
passages de la literature, et surtout des ballades, des lais et des rondelets de l’epoque—savoir, 
le “ Chateau d’Amour,” le “ Roman de la Rose,” le “ Lai d ! Alexandre et d’Aristote,” “ L’Histoire 
de la ville de Troie,” ainsi que les differents sujets, choisis pour leurs chants par les troubadours 
et les trouveres. Les premiers coffrets qu’on fit, furent fagonnes d’apres les modeles des 
anciens sarcophages remains; le meme model e qu’on avait adopts pour les linteaux sculptcs des 
portails d’eglise, les pierres funeraires et les co fires de la periode romanesque. 

H y a un magnifique coffret d’ivoiro de cette epoque dans 3a collection Meyrick; mais 
celui qui se trouve a la cathedrale de Sens est tout-a-fait unique dans son genre. II a la 
forme d’nn baptisthre, les cotes et le couvercle en sont voutes et remplis de figures minimes, 
representant des personnages de la Sainte Ecriture. A Venise il y ent pendant les 14 kce et IS™ 0 
siecles une fabrique de coffrets, qu’on faisait en os colore, en ivoire et en bois; et dont 
quelques-uns etaient exqnis, tant pour le bou gout que pom’ 1’execution. Dans l’inventaire de 
Charles V de France, vers 1380, cite par M. de Laborde dans son “ G-lossaire,” il est fait 
mention de quelques coffrets en or emaille, representant la vie de S tc Marguerite; d’antres en 
argent emaille, et d’autres en jaspe monte en or, ayant aux coins des figures incrustees de 
saphirs, de rubis, d’emeraudes et de perles. Dans les" Comptes royaux” on parle d’un coffret 
de bois, convert de cuir, fermant a clef, cercle de fer et cloue, pour tenir les romans du Roi. 

Dans la collection Ambras, a Vienne, il y a un coffret d’argent tres-remarq uable. Il est 
divise en panneaux, sur lesquels on voit, en relief, des insectes, des coquilles, etc. A r on Sacken 
en attribue la fabrication au celebre orfevre allemand du 16 ime siecle, Wenzel Jamnitzer. On 
conserve quelques coffrets italiens, qui sont, par rapport anx autres ouvrages ordinaires de cette 
especo, ce que la porcelaine Henri Deux est par rapport a toute autre faience. Ces coffrets 
sont en bois, ornes de fonds ponces, et converts de sujets superbes et mignons, tels que 
figures, feuillages et oruements architecturaux, executes en pate fine on en stuc. Ils sont pro- 
bablement l’ouvrage de Francesco l’lndaco on de ses eleves. D’apres Vasari, le meme artiste 
a fait, pour la duchesse Marguerite d’Autriche, une ecritoire ornee magnifiquement de stuc, et 
si richement decoree, qu’il serait impossible de voir quelque chose de pins beau. C’est ainsi 
que l’ltalie fit valoir, jusqu’a l’ffpoque de la Renaissance, sa superiority dans les arts decoratifs. 
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PLATE 62. 


CHURCH HANGINGS, 

BY MESSES. JONES & WILLIS, BIRMINGHAM. 


A MEDAL was awarded by the International Jury, Class 30, to Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
for tlieir cliurcli furniture and decorations, principally consisting of textile fabrics. From 
these we have selected some very good designs in silk and wool damask for sanctuary hangings, 
besides tlieir altar-frontals, which are illustrated in Plate 229. Other specimens of carpets con¬ 
tributed by this firm, of small sedilia and pede carpets in velvet pile, were also to be noticed 
as works of more than ordinary excellence. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Grace 
exhibited carpets designed in the mediaeval style by the late A. W. Pugin, to whom is almost 
entirely due the application of medkeval ornament to works of this class. Since then a greater 
development has taken place, and there is more variety shown in the designs, as evinced by 
the productions of Messrs. Cox & Son, of London, who exhibited some very good specimens 
of hangings; Messrs. Houldswortli, of Manchester; Messrs. Keith and Messrs. Walters, of London; 
and others. 

In former times, not only the sanctuary and the choir, but the entire church was furnished 
with rich hangings on solemn occasions and important ceremonies. Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
in his “Liber Pontificalis,” gives a description of all the magnificent works of this kind 
presented by the Popes and Emperors to St. Peter’s, from the 4th to the 9th century. In his 
life of Pope Zachary, A.D. 741, he states that Zachary made hangings between the columns of 
St. Peter’s with silken palls. Durandus (13th century), in his “ Rationale Div. Offic.,” says, “ The 
ornament of a church consists in curtains, tapestry, and palls of silk, purple, and the like.” 
Rkeims . cathedral had formerly splendid sets of hangings, which are described in the work of 
Messrs. Leberthet & Paris, “ Toiles peintes et Tapisseries de la Ville de Rkeims,” Paris, 1843. 

In Dart’s “History of Canterbury” he gives the following list belonging to Canterbury 
cathedral, in 1315:—“ Item, 19 new baldechin cloths of pure silk. Item, 47 new baldecliin 
cloths of mixed silk, of which 26 are red, 14 ‘ de Morr,’ and 3 green. Item, 6 new baldechins of 
mixed silk. Item, 42 B. old baldechins.” (The original is in Latin.) In Dugdale’s History of 
St. Paul’s, “ Bawdkins,” of divers sorts and colours, are mentioned, for garnishing the quire 
at the king’s coming, as also at other times when the quire shall be apparelled for the honour 
of the realm. In Dugdale’s “ Monastic on ” are given the following:-—“ Hanging cloths for the 
choir, lork Minster. Item, 2 white pieces with red roses. Item, 12 red pieces with the arms 
of Lord Scrope. Item, 8 blue pieces with the arms of NT. John Pakenkam. Item, one long 

and wide cloth for the choir on Good Friday. Item, one cloth of Arras, to hang by the altar, 

late of king Henry VI. Item, the veil for Lent; ” and so on. 

As regards hangings or veils for the sanctuary, Thiers, in his “ Dissertation sur les 
priucipaux Autels des Eglises,” observes that both in the Eastern and Western churches, veils 
were, in old times, drawn round the altars diming the celebration of mass. There is a special 
service in some of the liturgies, called Orntio vdi , and Oratio vdaminis. From various miniatures, 
from the paintings of Van Eyck, and from old prints, it appears that the veil not only was 
placed at the sides and back of the altar, but also in front; thus enabling the priest completely 
to enclose the sanctum sanctorum. In .the inventory of Long Melford church, Suffolk, there 
is “a cloth of Adam and Eve to draw before the high altar in the time of Lent, called the 

veil;” and in the inventory of old St. Paul’s occur a great number of palls for altars; but 

it is probable these belong to the altar-frontals, and are not veils. We are indebted for the 
above principally to Pugin’s “ Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament.” 

Durandus describes three sorts of veils used in the church: those which cover holy objects, 
tiit ^e wliich separate the clergy from the sanctuary, and those which separate the people from the 
ridgy. The reader is referred to V. Le Due’s “Dictionnaire d’Architecture,” 'verb, autel, for 
further notice of the use of altar veils in the Papal church. 


BLANCHE 62. 


TEXTURES D’EGLISE, 

PAIl MM. JONES & WILLIS, DE BIRMINGHAM. 

L E Jury international, classe 30, a decerne une medaille a Messieurs Jones & Willis, pour leur 
ameublement et tentures dYglise, consistant principalement en tissus de differentes sortes, 
et parmi lesquels nous avons illustre des damas soie et laine, d’un tres-beau dessin, pour tenture 
du sanctuaire, sans lenrs frontons d’autel represents sur la planche 229. On pent encore citer 
comme tissus d’une beaute peu ordinaire, leurs specimens de petits tapis, pour banquettes 
et tabourets. A la grande Exposition de 1851, M. Grace avait des tapis dans le style du 
moyen-age, dessines par feu A. W. Pugin, a qui Ton doit presqu’entierement l’appli Cation des 
ornements du moyen-age a ces sortes d’ouvrages. Ce genre a pris, depuis lors, plus de deve- 
loppement, et les dessins, plus de variete; comme on peut le yoir par les tentures de Messieurs 
Cox & fils, de Londres; et par cedes de Messieurs Houldsworth, de Manchester; de Messieurs 
Keith, et de Messieurs Walters, de Londres, et de tant d’autres. 

Autrefois, non-seulement lo sanctuaire et le choeur, mais encore T eglise entiere etait couverte 
de riches tentures, dans les occasions solennelles et dans les ceremonies importantes. Anastasius 
Bibliotliecarius, dans son “ Liber Pontificalis,” donne la description de tons les magnifiques 
ouyrages de cette sorte presentes par les papes et les empereurs a la cathedrale de St. Pierre, 
depuis le 4 6me jusqu’au 9 6me siecle. Dans sa “ Vie du Pape Zacharie ” (A.D. 741), il rapporte que 
ce pontife fit tendre des draperies de soie entre les colonnes de St. Pierre. Durandus (13 ime siecle) 
dit, dans son “Rationale Div. Offie.”: — “Les ornements d’une eglise consistent en rideaux, 
en tapisseries et tentures de soie, de pourpre, ou autres.” La cathedrale de Rheims avait autrefois 
de magnifiques tentures, que nous trouvons decrites dans l’ouvrage de Messieurs Lebertliet et Paris 
(1843), sous le titre de “ Toiles peintes et tapisseries de la ville de Rheims.” 

Dart, dans son “ Histoire de Canterbury,” fait la description suivante des tentures que possedait 
cette cathedrale en 1315 : — “ Item, 19 baldaquins neufs, en drap de pure soie; item, 47 baldaquins 
neufs, en drap melange de soie, dont 26 rouges, 14 moiiis et 3 verts ; item, 6 baldaquins neufs, 
melanges de soie; item, 42 vieux baldaquins;” (1’original est en latin). Dans 1’histoire de la 
cathedrale de St. Paul par Dugdale, il est fait mention de baldaquins de diverses couleurs, pour 
les decors du choeur lors de la visite du roi, ou pour les autres occasions ou le choeur doit etre 
embelli en l’honneur de la couronne. Nous lisons encore dans son “ Monasticon ” :— “ Draps 
de tenture pour le choeur de York Minster: Item, 2 pieces blanches a roses rouges; item, 12 pieces 
rouges, aux armes de lord Scrope; item, 8 pieces bleues, aux armes de N. John Pakenham; 
item, im drap long et large pour le choeur, le vendredi saint; item, un drap d’Arras, pom’ tenture 
de l’autel, venant du feu roi Henri VI; item, le voile pour le careme; ” et ainsi de suite. 

A l’egard des tentures ou voiles pour le sanctuaire, Thiers remarque, dans sa “ Dissertation 
sur les principaux Autels des Eglises,” que, dans 1’eglise d’Orient comme dans celle d’Occident, 
il y avait primitivement un voile tendu autom* de l’autel dimant la celebration de la messe. 11 
y a dans quelques liturgies un service appele Oratio veli, ou Oratio velamims; et, d’apres diverses 
miniatures des tableaux de Van Eyck et d’apres quelques vieilles estampes, nous voyons qu’il y 
avait un voile non-seulement derriere l’autel et de cLaque c6te, mais encore par devant, afin que le 
pretre put enclore completement le so.-nctu'iii sanctorum. Dans I’inventaire de I’eghse de Long-Melford, 
en Suffolk, on trouve: “ Un drap d’Adam et d’Eve, pour tirer devant le maitre-autel durant le 
carfime, et appele le voile; ” et dans l’inventaire du vieux St. Raul, on trouve egalement nombre 
de tentures pour autels; mais e’etaient probablement des frontons d’autel et non des voiles. 
Nous tirons la plupart de ces details interessants de l’ouvrage de Pugin, intitule “ Grlossaire des 
Ornements ecclesiastiques.” 

Durandus decrit trois sortes de voiles employes dans les eglises: ceux qui couvraient les 
objets consacres, ceux qui separaient le clerge du sanctuaire, et ceux qui separaient le peuple du 
clerge. Nous renvoyons le lecteur au “ Dictionnaire d’Architecture ” de V. le Due, pour de plus 
amples details sur les usages des voiles de Tautel dans 1’eglise romaine. 
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PLATE 63. 


THE TOMB OF THE GRACCHI, 

BY E. GUILLAUME. 

T HIS fine bronze of the great Roman tribunes, full of the old Roman spirit, is about 2 feet 8 inches 
long. The brothers’ hands join over a scroll, on which is inscribed “ Lex Licinia de Agr. P. R. Q. 
dividendis,” the famous revival of the Licinian law by Tiberius Gracchus; on the plinth is the 
inscription, “T. et C. Sempronii f. Gracchis trib. plebis op tiro. f. de P. Romano meritis; and in the 
corner is a small incised drawing of Romulus and Remus, and the Wiolf. At the back is written, in 
curious antithesis to the Roman writing and character of the piece, “ Fabrique de Bek et Durand. 
Unquestionably this is a work of very good design and great artistic merit; the character of the 
heads is finely imagined and expressed; the noble, somewhat imperious, and thoroughly earnest 
character of Tiberius, and the more astute intellect of Cains. The hand of the elder rests directly on 
the Law which he sought to bring in force, and which his brother’s hand, resting on his own, 
signifies his after-adherence to. The drapery is excellently disposed, and all the parts bear witness 
to the great artistic power of the sculptor, and do infinite credit to the casting of Messrs. Eck & 
Durand. 

It will not be uninteresting, perhaps, to give an outline of the life and works of so eminent a 
sculptor. Eugene Guillaume was born at Montbard, in Burgundy, A.D. 1822. At an early age he 
entered the atelier of Pradier, then at the height of his fame, and carried off the grand prize of Rome 
in 1845 ; he obtained a medal of the first class at the International Exhibition of 1855, and was made 
immediately afterwards Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. In 1862 his merit was further recognized 
by being elected member of the Institute of France. His principal works are a marble statue ot 
“ Theseus finding the Arms of his Father; ” the “ Death of Socrates,” a bas-relief; tbe “ Seven Wise 
Men of Greece,” bas-relief; “Homer,” a statue in marble; tbe “Gods of Homer,” bas-relief in 
marble; eight bas-reliefs illustrative of the legends of St. Clotilde and St. Valere; statues of 
the same; with other works in the new Church of St. Clotilde at Paris. Amongst the sculptors who 
have not disdained to lend their genius to the decoration of the new Louvre, no one is more remark¬ 
able than M, Guillaume in his Caryatides and pediment of the Pavilion Turgot, and the mil-de-bmuf 
of the Pavilion Sully. His next works were a statue of the Chancelier de l’Hopital; statue of 
Colbert in bronze, at Rheinis; important sculptures at tbe Exchange and Palais de Justice at Mar¬ 
seilles ; “Apotheosis of the Emperor Napoleon I.,” and a statue in marble of Prince Napoleon. Other 
works in course of execution are six busts of the Emperor, at different periods of his life; a bronze 
statue for the tomb of the late Prince Jerome; and an equestrian statue of the Emperor Napoleon I., 
for the new Place du Louvre, 

The two remarkable men of ancient Rome whom a French sculptor has thus delighted to honour 
some 2,000 years after their deaths, were the sons of Tiberius Sempronius Graccbus and Cornelia, 
daughter of that greatest of tbe great “ gens Cornelia ” Cornelius Scipio Africanns. Tiberius first 
served in the African wars, under Scipio, and under Man emus, at the siege of Numantia, in 
Spain. On his return to Italy, he was made tribune of tbe people, B.C. 138. Shortly after this, 
seeing how far the labour of natives, both in town and country, was monopolized by foreign slaves, 
be endeavoured to restore tbe “ Agrarian law of C. Licinius Stolo (B.C. 366), which limited each 
individual’s possession of public land to 500 jugera , and declared that no individual should have 
above 100 large and 500 smaller cattle on tbe public pastures: it further enacted that the surplus 
land was to be divided among tbe plebeians.”—(Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.) 
It was natural that the attempt to revive this law should receive the most violent opposition of the 
Patricians, against whose interests it was aimed. In spite of all opposition, however, the Agrarian 
law was passed; the commissioners appointed being Tiberius and Cams Gracchus, and their relative 
Appius Claudius; but in two or three years, the opposition of the Senate became so formidable, 
that Tiberius Gracchus determined to keep bis position by force; and a conflict ensued, in which 
the populace were completely overpowered, and Tiberius lost bis life, B.C. 133. Caius Gracchus 
now took the lead of the party. As in the former case, open intimidation by force was resorted to, 
and Caius Gracchus, on the defeat of the popular party by the consul Opimius, stung with the 
failure and disgrace, ordered his slave to kill him, after his flight from the city, about 121 B.C. 




PLANCHE 63. 


LE TOMBEAU EES GRA CORES, 

PAK E. GUILLAUME. 


C E beau bronze, tout anime du souffle de l’aneienne Rome, represente les deux grands tribuns 
romains. Les mains des deux frires sont jointes sur im rouleau portant Uinscription “ Lex 
Licinia de Agr. P.R.Q. dividendis,” cette fameuse loi licinienne remise en viguour par Tiberius 
Gracchus. Sur la plinthe on lisait “ T. et C. Sempronii f. Gracchis trib. plebis optim. f. de 
P. Romano mentis,” An coin on yoit un petit dessin grave, representant Romulus, Remus et le 
loup. Comme pour former une antithese assez curieuse avec le style et le caractere tout romain, 
on avait mis a Parriere de la pi&ce, “Fabrique de Eck et Durand.” Cette oeuvre possfede un 
morite incontestable taut pour 1’ excellence du dessin que pour 1 ! execution. L’expression des totes 
est admirablement concue. Celle de Tiberius est d’un caractere grave, noble, quelque soit peu 
imperieux, tandis que la tete cle Cams semble respirer plutot l’intelligence et la finesse. La main 
de Paine s’appuie directement sur la loi qu’il a cherche a retablir, tandis que la main de son frere, 
reposant sur la sienne, semble indiquer que Chius n’a fait que suivre Tiberius dans la meme 
voie. La disposition de la draperie est exccllente dans tons ses details, et fait konneur, non 
seulement au talent de 1’artiste, mais aussi a Messieurs Eck et Durand, qui s’etaient charges 
de la fonte. 

Eugene Guillaume uaquit a Montbard, en Bourgogne, en 1822. II fut envoye tout jeune a 
!atelier de Pradier. En 1845 il remporta le grand prix de Rome. A P Exposition universelle de 
1855 il re?ut une medaille de premiere classe, et bientot apres, la croix de la Legion d’Honneur. 
En 1862 il reeut un temoignage eclatant rendu a son merite, etant eln membre de l’lnstitut de 
Prance. Par mi ses oeuvres les plus romarquables, nous citerons une statue en marbre de “ Thesee 
trouvant les armes de son Pere; ” “La Mort de So crate,” un bas-relief; “Les sept Sages de la 
Grece,” bas-relief; “Homere,” statue en marbre; “Les Dieux d’Horn ere,” bas-relief en marbre; 
huit bas-reliefs servant d’illustration aux legendes de S te Clotilde et de S tc Yalere, dont il a d’ailleurs 
sculpte les statues; et quelques autres ouvrages qui se trouvent a Peglise de S te Clotilde de Paris. 
M. Guillaume est un des sculptours du nouveau Louvre, et il s’est fait remarquer par ses Cariatides 
et lo fronton du pavilion Turgot, ainsi que par Vceil-de-boeuf dn pavilion Sully. Il a sculpte 
en outre la statue du chancelier de PHopital; une statue en bronze de Colbert, pour Reims; 
des sculptures considerables a la Bourse et au Palais de justice de Marseille; Papotheose de 
Pempereur Napoleon I, et une statue en marbre dn prince Napoleon. Parmi ses ouvrages en 
train d’execution sont six bustes de PEmpereur actuel, qui le representent aux differentes epoques 
de sa vie; une statue en bronze pour le tombeau de feu le prince Jerome; et une statue 
equestre de Napoleon I, pour la nouvelle place du Louvre. 

Les deux homines remarquables, auxquels un sculpteur franc;ais s’est plu de faire honneur 
2,000 ans apres leur mort, etaient les fils de Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus et de Cornelie, fille 
de Cornelius Scipion I’Africain, le plus grand de la grande “ gens Cornelia.” Tiberius avait 
servi sous Scipion dans les guerres d’Afrique et sous Mancinus au siege de Numence, en 
Espagne, avant d’etre elu tribun du peuple a son retour en Italie, 138 A.C. Dans Pexercice 
de sa nouvelle fonction il ne tarda pas a s’apercevoir, qne le travail, dans les villes, autant qu’a 
la campagne, etait monopohse par des esclaves (Strangers, a Pexclusion et au detriment des 
indigenes, et il s’efforpa de remettre en vigueur la loi agraire de C. Licinius Stolo (866 A.C.), 
qui defendait a tout individu de posseder plus de 500 arpents (jugera) de teive, ou d’entretenir 
sur les pakmages publics plus de 100 pieces de gros et de 500 pieces de menu betail; elle 

or donna d’ailleurs que le reste des terres, fut partage eutre les plebeiens. Cette mesure devait 

naturellement rencontrer une opposition violente de la part des patriciens, dont elle mena^a les 
interets. Elle fut adoptee neanmoins, et Tiberius et Caius Gracchus furent nommes commissaires. 
Mais l’opposition du senat allait toujours en augmentant, et devint si formidable, qu’au bout de 
trois ans Tiberius dut avoir recours a la force pour maintenir sa position. Un conflit s’ensuivit, 
dans lequel la cause populaire succomba, et Tiberius lui-meme fut tue, 133 A.C. Cams Gracchus 
se mit alors a la tete du parti de sou frere, mais le peuple fut vaincu une seconde fois par le 
consul Opimius, et Caius Gracchus ne pouvant snrvivre a la honte d’avoir vu ecliouer tous ses 

projets, s’enfuit de Rome, et se fit tuer par un de ses esclaves, 121 A.C. 
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PLATE 64. 


A CHIMNEY-PIECE, 

BY MESSES. G. TEOILOPE & SONS, LONDON. 

"TITESSRS. TROLLOPE & SONS, who have always been foremost in sustaining their well- 
^ earned reputation as one of the oldest established houses in London, were no laggards in the 
present Exhibition, and, in addition to then- honours obtained at London in 185i and Paris in 
1855, received a medal in 1862 for their <c carved chimney-piece, decorations, and cabinet-furniture, 
evincing great excellence of design and workmanship. 55 

The chimney-piece which we have selected for illustration is intended for a library, and is 
designed by Mr. R. Beavis, formerly a pupil of the Marlborough House school, in the Lombardo- 
Gothic style. The whole of the modelling was executed by Mr. Mark Rogers, foreman of 
Messrs. Trollope’s carvers. The fireplace is of carved stone, with marble columns and alabaster 
capitals, executed by Mr. W. Field. The frieze is panelled with medallions of red spar on a 
black marble ground, having a central pediment which contains a clock by Dent, on each side of 
which are reclining figures of Night and Morning. The mantel and superstructure is of wainscot, 
inlaid with bands and ornaments of ebony and brown oak. The central panel is intended to 
contain a picture, and is only temporarily filled up with an ornamental pattern. It is surrounded 
with wood panels, carved with foliage and with busts of the great poets of ancient times,— 
Iiomer, Virgil, Dante, Petrarch, and others, Apollo occupying the central panel at the top. 

The fire-irons and grate, executed by Mr. Feetham from models by Mr. Baylis, are of 
great excellence. The enamelled fire-dogs are particularly rich in colour, and the back of the 
grate is an excellent combination of conventional patterns and natural foliage. 

Messrs. Trollope may not unjustly be proud of this work, which, both in design and execution, 
is due entirely to English artists and workmen, and which evinces a desire to leave the beaten 
track of the well-used styles as yet in vogue. 

As regards the rest of Messrs. Trollope’s contributions, it is stated in the Jury Report 
on furniture, that “ the furniture exhibited by Messrs. Trollope holds a very high place in the 
exhibition of English furniture, and was the object of extraordinary and special mention on 
the part of the international Jury. The carved walnut sideboard, decorated with panels in high 
relief, and the oak cabinet, carved and inlaid with marquetrie, are two pieces of furniture of 
the highest class, and received the unanimous approbation of the Jury. The design of the 
sideboard is excellent, and the character of the decoration, perfect. The same remarks apply 
to the carved walnut wine-chest placed beneath the sideboard, and which is decorated with 
boars’ heads and dogs’ heads in high relief, with garlands of flowers and fruit. With regard 
to the ebony cabinet, if objection may be made to the arrangement of the lower part, the 
beauty of the execution fully compensates for this defect of elegance and simplicity in the 
general form. The inlaid woods, the carvings of the figures on the pediment, and the enamelled 
paintings, are treated with great care, and cause this cabinet to be regarded as quite an exceptional 
work, superior even to the other productions of the same exhibitors.” The carving of these pieces 
of furniture, which was of great excellence, was also principally executed by Mr. M. Rogers. 

We congratulate Messrs. Trollope on their endeavour to produce a work remarkable for 
novelty of character. Their- designer, in choosing the style known as Lombardo-Gothic, opened 
out a path suited to the introduction of much originality. It is a style which, though confined 
to within a comparatively limited area, is yet exemplified by many remarkable monuments. 

At Milan, Como, Cremona, Monza, Pavia, and Piacenza, are still extant fine specimens of 
the style, one great peculiarity of which, as specially seen in the town-hall and church of Sant’ 
Antonio, Piacenza, is the great width of the archbands, elaborately ornamented with geometrical 
patterns,^ not deeply sunk, and executed in moulded brick. The finest monument of this class 
is the Gastello at Pavia, the noble quadrangle of which has been excellently adapted in the 
court of the new arsenal at Vienna. 


PLANCHE 64. 


CHEIIOE, 

PAR MM. G, TROLLOPE & FILS, LOKDRES. 

J^/TESSIEHRS TROLLOPE & FILS, qui ont toujours digneruent soutenu la haute reputation 
de leur maison, une des plus anciennes de Londres, ne sont pas restes en arriere a la 
demiere Exposition, ou ils ont re<?u, “pour leur clieminee seulptee et pour leurs objets de decors 
et d’ameublement, d’un travail et d’un dessin excellents,” une medaille d’honneur, pour fane 
pendant aux recompenses qui leur ont ete decernees en 1851 a Londres et en 1855 a Paris. 

La clieminee illustree ci-contre, destinee pour une bibliotheque, a ete dessinee dans le genre 
lombardo-gotliique par M. R. Beavis, autrefois un des eleves de l’ecole de Marlborough House. 
Le modelage a 6t6 fait en entier par M. Mark Rogers, contre-maitre des sculpteurs de l’etablissement. 
Le foyer est en pierre seulptee, les colonnes en marbre a chapiteaux d’albatre; le tout ex6cute 
par M. W. Field. La frise est revetue de panneaux, avec des medallions de spath rouge sur un 
fond de marbre noir, et au milieu il y a un fronton qui encadre une pendule, par Dent, ayant 
de chaque cote une figure inclinee, repr^sentant Tune le matin et 1’autre la nuit. Le manteau et 
sa superstructure sont en boiserie marquetee de ban des et d’omements d’ebene et de chene brun. 
Le panneau du centre est fait pour encadrer un tableau; mais il ne contient, pour le moment, 
qu’un dessin a omements. Tout autour il y a des panneaux de bois ornes de feuillages sculptes 
et des bustes des grands pocites du passe: Homere, Yirgile, Dante, Petrarque et autres, tandis 
qu’Apollon occupe le panneau central au sommet de la piece. 

La garniture de feu et la grille, faites par M. Feetham sur les dessins de M. Baylis, sont 
admirables. Les ehenets emailles sont riches en couleur, et le fond du foyer est une combinaison 
excellente de dessins de fantaisie et de feuillages d’apres nature. 

Messieurs Trollope ont sujet d’etre fiers de leur ceuvre, dont le dessin et Texecution sont 
exclusivement Touvrage d’artistes et d’artisans anglais, et qui constate, d’ailleurs, le desir de 
s’ecarter du sen tier battu et des styles uses qui sont encore en vogue. 

Dans son rapport sur les objets d’ameublement, le Jury s’exprime ainsi:—“Les meubles 
exposes par Messieurs Trollope occupent une haute position dans le departement des meubles 
anglais, et leur ont valu, de la part du Jury international, une mention toute speciale. Le 
buflet en chene sculpte, decore de panneaux en haut-relief, et le cabinet en chene sculpte et 
marquete, sont deux pieces du premier merite, et ont eu 1’approbation unanime du Jury. Le 
dessin du buffet est excellent, et le caractere des decorations est irreprochable. Les memes 
remarques s’appliquent au raffaichissoir en noyer sculpte, qui est place sous le buffet, et decord 
de tetes de sanglier, de tetes de chien en relief, et de guirlandes de fleurs et de fruits. Quant 
au cabinet d’ebene, on pourrait bien trouver a redire contre 1’arrangement de la partie inferieure 
du meuble; mais la beaute de 1’execution nous dedommage completement pom 1 ce defaut d’elegance 
et de simplicite dans la forme generale. La marqueterie, d’aillenrs, les figures sculp tees sur le 
fronton et les peintures en email sont finies avec tant de soin qu’on pent regarder ce cabinet 
comme une oeuvre toute exceptionnelle, superieure meme aux autres productions de ces exposants.” 
Les excellentes sculptures de ces objets d’ameublemeut etaient pour la plupart de M. Rogers. 

Nous fdlicitons Messiem's Trollope d’avoir cherclie a produire dans cette cheminee une ceuvre 
d’un caractere nouveau. Lem- dessin ateur, en adoptant le style lombardo-gothique, s’est fraye 
une route nouvelle susceptible d’une grande originahte, C’est nn style dont on voit l’exemple 
dans bien des monuments remarquables, quoiqn’il n’ait jamais pris une trfes-grande etendue. 

On voit a Milan, Como, Cremone, Monza, Pavie et Piacenza quelques beaux specimens dans 
ce genre, qui se font remarquer surtout par la largeur des bandes de l’arc, lesquelles portent 
des omements elabores, entremeles de dessins geometriques peu profonds, executes en brique 
moulee, comme on pent le voir dans V hotel de ville, ainsi qu’a l’eglise de Sant’ Antonio, Piacenza. 
Le plus beau monument dans ce style est le Gastello de Pavie, le quadrangle duquel a 6t4 
admirablement adaptd a la coni’ du uouvel arsenal de Vienne. 
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PLATE 65. 


BIBLE-COVER AND SACRAMENTAL PLATE, 

BY S. GOOBKIlf, MOSCOW. 

N OTHING could exceed the variety and fancy displayed in the designs of the Russian goldsmiths’ 
work, or out-match the beauty and delicacy of their execution. In 1851, two council 
medals were awarded to Russia, one for the splendid display of M. SazikofPs work in gold and 
silver, and one to Messrs. Kammerer & Zeftigen, for their magnificent briony wreath in diamonds 
and emeralds. In the present Exhibition, M. Sazikoff appeared in undiminislied strength; but 
we missed the last-named firm. Other goldsmiths, however, were now added to the list of exhi¬ 
bitors and medal-holders in this class, and no one took a higher place than Mr. S. Goobkin, 
who obtained a prize medal for the works which we have given in our illustration. 

“Russia,” writes Mr. Hunt, the official reporter of this class, “is admirably represented; the 
works are of a highly artistic character, and possess a marked individuality.” The bible-cover 
was twenty inches long, and valued at £480. In the centre of one side our Saviour was repre¬ 
sented in the act of blessing, and the angles contained the usual symbols of the Four Evangelists. 
In the centre of the other side, Christ was seen on his way to Calvary, bearing the cross, and 
at the angles were four raised bosses, enamelled with very fine arabesques, on a silver pounced 
ground. The bowl of the chalice was ornamented with medallions containing busts in relief 
of Christ, St. John, and the Madonna, with a Russian inscription round its rim; betwixt the 
enamelled lobes of the stem were placed the emblems of the Crucifixion, and the base was 
encircled with the crown of thorns. The sacramental plates were ornamented with engravings 
of the Madonna and Child, and Jerusalem, a cross crowned with the wreath of thorns, and 
inscriptions on blue enamel round the borders. The piece surmounted by a species of crown 
for covering the holy wafer was ornamented with a bust of the Creator with the dove in 
his bosom, and the symbolic triangle behind his head, from whence sprung rays of light and 
vine-branches. 

Regarding the representation of the Trinity in former times, M. Didr on remarks, in his 
“ Iconographie Chretienne,” that no mention of a Trinity occurs anywhere in the Old Testament. 
In the New Testament we need hardly say the Trinity is distinctly spoken of, and the Trinity in 
Unity is clearly expounded by St. John. One of the earliest authentic notices we have of the 
pictorial representation of the triune conjunction is given by St. Paulinus, bishop of Nola in the 
5th century, in his church of St. Felix, at Nola, where he describes the Trinity as executed in 
mosaic on the apse. This appears to have served as a type for other representations of the same 
subject in the church of San Damian, at Rome, A.D, 530, the cathedral of Padua in the 
8th century, and Sta. Praxede at Rome, in the 9th century. The Trinity would seem to have 
been symbolized in these cases by a hand emitting rays of light proceeding from a cloud, and 
a dove hovering over a lamb. In the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries, the Trinity was often 
represented as three separate figures in royal costume, their heads encircled with the nimbus, 
and holding a scroll announcing the subject. In the loth century the triangle and three inter¬ 
laced circles frequently occur as symbols. In a MS. miniature of the 12th century, now in the 
municipal library at Troyes, the Father is represented seated and supporting a cross, on which 
is the Son crucified, and the dove is proceeding from the mouth of the former. The same 
treatment is to be seen in a MS. of the 1.8th century, preserved in the “ Ribliotheque ” at 
Paris. In the 15th century, an Italian print represents the Trinity with three heads on one 
body, one full face, and two in profile, with a triangle at back, seated on a rainbow, and 
surrounded with rays. In a French print of the 16th century occurs a very curious combination 
of various symbols ; namely, a bust with one head, on which are shown three faces, the hands 
holding a cross terminate with three circles, containing the inscriptions Pater, Films , Sjjtus ScfiTs. 
[lie tiiangle joining these circles is inscribed with the words non est , whilst a smaller central 
circle contains the word Deus, joined to the larger circles by bands, on which are written est, 
IhU leading, taken in every way, completely describes the Athanasian creed. A German 
engraving of the 16th century emblematizes the Trinity by a seated figure, with outstretched 
arms, the hands supporting a large triangle, and the whole described within a circle. Owing 
to the abuses and profanity consequent on the representations of the Trinity under various 
human forms, the practice was finally forbidden by Pope Urban VIII. in the year 1628. 
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COUVEBTUBE DE BIBLE ET OBFEYBEBIE D’EGLISE, 

PAR S. GOOBKIN, MOSCOU. 


O N ne peut rien voir de plus admirable que la variete et ^imagination deployees dans les 
dessins de l’orfevrerie russe, rien de plus parfait que la beaute et la delicatesse avec les- 
quelles ces dessins sont executes. Bn 1851 la Russie re?ut deux medailles, dont Tune fut decernee 
a M. Sazikoff pour son orfevrerie superbe, et 1’autre a Messieurs Kammerer & Zeftigen pour leur 
guirlande de brione couleuyree en diamants et dmeraudes. M. Sazikoff etait dignement represente 
a la derniere Exposition, mais nous avoirs dherclie en vain la inaison de Kammerer. La liste des 
exposants couronnfe de medailles etait bien plus grande en 1862, et M. S. Goobkin, qui etait au 
premier rang parmi eux, a re^u une medaille pour les pieces que nous reproduisons ci-contre. 

“ La Russie,” dit M. Hunt, le rapporteur officiel de la classe 83, “ est admirablement representee; 
les oeuvres de ce pays sont empreintes du vrai cachet artistique et se distinguent par une 
originalite tres-marquee.” La cooverture de Bible avait vingt polices de longueur, et etait evaluee 
a £480. D’un cote, on voyait au centre le Christ donnant la benediction, et dans les coins se 
trouvaient les emblemes habituels des quatre evangelistes; de 1’autre cote, on voyait au centre le 
Christ allant au Calvaire et portant la croix, tandis que les coins etaient ornes de quatre bosses 
repoussees, ornees d’ arabesques superbes d’email sur un fond d’ argent ponce. La coupe et le 
calice etaient ornes de miidaillons contenant les bustes en relief du Christ, de St. Jean, de la 

Madone, et portant autour du bord une inscription russe; entre les lobes emaillees de la patte 

de la coupe 6taient places les emblemes du crucifiment, et la base dtait entouree de la couronne 
d’epines. Les plateaux du sacrement etaient ornes de gravures reprcsentant la Madone avec 
Tenfant Jesus, la ville de Jerusalem, une croix couronnee de la guirlande d’epines; et autour des 
bords il y avait des inscriptions sur un email bleu. La piece surmontee d’une espece de couronne 
et destinee a couvrir la sainte hostie, etait ornee du buste du Createur portant la colombe au sein 

et le triangle symbolique derriere la tote, d’oii s’elangaient des rayons de lumiere et des branches 

de vigne. 

A Regard de la representation de la Trinite, M. Didron remarque dans “ l’lconographie chre- 
tienne,” que, dans l’Ancien-Testament, aucune mention n’est faite de la Trinite, tandis qne le 
Nouveau-Testament en parle tres-distinctement, et la trinite dans 1’unite est clairement exposee 
par St. Jean. La premiere mention authentiqne de la representation de la Trinite en peinture 
nous est fournie par St. Paulinas, eveque de Nola au 5 ime siecle, qui donne une description de 
la Trinite execut6e en mosaique snr le chevet de son eglise Saint-Felix, a Nola. Ce fut le meme 
type qu’on reproduisit ensuite a R eglise de San Damian, Rome, en 530, a la cathedrale de Padoue 
au 8 ime siecle, et a Santa Praxede a Rome an 9 ima siecle. Les symboles de la Trinite dans les 
en droits dnunrires ci-dessus etaient une main sortant d’un nuage et langant des rayons de 
lumiere, et nne colombe, qui plane au-dessus d’un agneau. Dans les 10 ime , 114 me et 12 i,m0 siecles, 
la Trinite se representait souvent en trois figures separees revetues du costume royal, ayant 
Taureole autour de la tete et tenant a la main un rouleau qui expliqne le sujet. Au 13™ e siecle 
on eut souvent pour symboles de la Trinite le triangle et trois cercles entrelaces. Dans un 
manuscrit en miniature du 12 &ms sieele, conserve a la bibliotheque municipals de Troyes, on voit 
le Pere assis et supportant la croix, sur laquelle est crucifie le Fils, et de la bouche du Pere 
sort la Colombo. On voit le meme sujet traite de la meme maniere dans un manuscrit conserve 
a la Bibliotheque de Paris. Une estampe italienne du IS 6 " 161 siecle represente la Trinity par trois 
tetes sur un corps: l’un des visages est represente en entier, les deux autres de profil; la figure 
a derri&re elle un triangle: elle est assise sur un arc-en-ciel, et est entouree de rayons. Sur une 
estampe franchise du 16 6rae siecle, on voit une combinaison curieuse de difierents symboles; savoir, 
un buste avec nne t£tc a trois visages; la main tient une croix qui se termine en trois cercles, 
portant les mots Pater, Filius, Sptus Sctus; le triangle joint a ces cercles porte Rinscription, 
non est; un cercle moins grand contient le mot JJieu, et se joint aux autres cercles plus grands 
par des ban des portant le mot est, Ces inscriptions, lues d’un cote ou de R autre, represented le 
Credo d’Athanase. IJne gravure allemande du 16‘ 5me siecle symbolise la Trinity par une figure 
assise, les bras etendus et les mains supportant un grand triangle chacune, le tout place dans un 
cercle. Par suite des abus et de la profanation anxquels la representation do la Trinite sous la 
forme humaine donna lieu, le pape TJrbain YXII defendit enfin ce genre de symboles dans l’annee 
1628. 
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PLATE 66. 


W ROUG JIT-IP OX GRILLES, 

BY MESSES. HEXHAM & SUNS, LONDON. 

G REAT advance lias been made in w r ou ght - ir on work since tbe Exhibition of 1851; and 
the Messrs. Benham, wlio have np to the present time distinguished themselves more 
particularly in objects of a purely useful nature, appear in the present Exhibition as manu¬ 
facturers of ornamental work in the Mediaeval style, of a very high class. The International Jury 
marked their sense of the excellence of Messrs. Benliam’s work, both for ornament and for 
utility, by awarding them a prize medal. 

These wrought, or rather hammered, iron grilles are executed from designs by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, the architect, whose well-known ability has also been applied to the other works in the 
Medieval style exhibited by this firm, which were produced entirely in Mr. Benham’s workshops. 
Mr. Benliam states that there are some peculiarities about these screens to which he desires to 
call attention. The main strength of them consists in the framework, the ornament which fills 
it in being merely subsidiary, and in all cases being riveted to the frame. This differs from the 
principle generally adopted, in which the minor pieces are generally screwed with small screws 
to the main bars, the result practically being that the screws frequently snap asunder, and that 
part of the work consequently becomes detached. This practice arose from the use of screws 
in easi-iron work, in which the blows required to rivet two pieces securely together would 
probably break the cast-iron in pieces : so the modern smith has had recourse to screwing, in 
which he runs little or no risk of breaking his work, and has continued the practice in wrought- 
iron work, where, however, rivets are far cheaper, stronger, and more easily executed. The same 
thing is constantly seen in the clips which embrace a number of stems, and attach them to a 
central bar or rail. 

In the screens under our notice, the clips are formed of flat pieces of thin iron, wrapped, 
when hot, round the various stems, and beat close together, the sunken marks on them being made 
by the chisels used in completing the closing. The modern substitute for this rational and easy 
plan is to cut and file out a solid tfiick collar made in two pieces, adjusted round the stems, 
and screwed together -with small screws, as before described, the imitation chisel-marks being 
filed out of the solid. The scroll-work in these screens is made in a great number of separate 
pieces, as there would have been no object in making large and troublesome forgings, owing 
to the system of riveting pursued, which secures as strong a junction as can possibly be obtained, 
and which by their number acid considerably to the picturesqueness and apparent strength of the 
whole design. Care has also been taken that one half of the upper pattern should not be a 
mere exact repetition of the other half reversed. In all the old work, this variety is observable, 
and certainly did not arise from incapacity or ignorance; it was intentional, and, we would 
add, is one of the charms of all Mediaeval metal-work. 

Mr. Alfred Tylor, in his Official Report on Class 31, remarks that “we have an instance 
in the rapid improvement of Mediaeval work, how soon an industry answers to the demands made 
upon it, when money is forthcoming on the part of the public, and a guiding hand is applied 
by the architect. To this learned profession the Mediaeval work of England is indebted for its 
regeneration. The bronze trade of France took its rise also imder the direction of the architects 
of the royal palaces; and we may look for similar improvement in every branch of ornamental 
decoration when architects have funds at their disposal, and take the trouble to direct the 
manufacturers and workmen, as it has been once in England, and as it was in the best days 
of Italy. IVe entirely concur in these remarks, and would add that, mechanical means being 
equal, those mamifacturers will take the highest place who engage the highest ability for their 
designs. 
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GRILLES EE FEE FORGE, 

PAP MM. BEN HAM & LIES, LONHRES. 


/^NN a fait de grands progres dans les ouvrages de fer forg6 depuis 1’Exposition de 1851, comme 
on peut Toir dans les objets exposes par Messieurs Benbam, comma jusqu’a present plutot 
comme fabricants d’ouvrages d’utilite, mais qui etaient representes a la derniere Exposition par 
des ouvrages de luxe de premier orclre, ornes dans le style moyen-age, et pour lesquels le Jury 
leur a decerne une medaille, 

Les grilles en fer forge, que nous reproduisons ci-contre, ont etc faites entierement dans 
les atebers de Messieurs Benbam, sur les dessins de M. Norman Shaw, arcbitecte, qui a 
deploye aussi son talent dans les autres pieces, dans le style moyen-age, exposees par la memo 
maison. Ces grilles ont cela de particulier, que toute la force en est cone entree dans le 
cadre ou chassis, tandis que les ornements ne sont que des pieces auxiliaires rimes au chassis, 
contrairement au principe suivi en general de fixer les petites pieces aux barreaux principaux a, 
l’aide de petites vis, procede reprehensible en ce que les vis se rompent souvent, de maniere 
qu’une par tie de la pifece se detach e de F autre. L’emploi de la vis s’explique parfaitement dans 
les pieces faites en fonte de fer, car le fer fondu est trop fragile pour supporter les coups de 
marteau ndeessaires pour river fermement deux pieces, et le fabricant moderne a eu recours aux 
vis, avec lesquelles il ne court aucun risque de briser son ouvrage; mais il a eu tort d’adopter le 
meme systeme pour le fer forge, ou 1’us age des rivets se recommande par le bon marche, la force 
et la facility de la manipulation. Il en est de meme des crampons ou liens qui embrassent 
plusieurs tiges et les attachent a la barre centrale. 

Dans les grilles dont nous parlons ici, ces liens d’attache ont ete faits de bandes de fer 
plates et minces rougies au feu, et passees autour des tiges, oil elles ont et 6 jointes a l’aide 
du marteau; les marques enfonc^es qu’on y voit ont 6t6 produites par le ciseau qui servait a 
finir la jointure. A la place de ce procede si simple et si facile, on a substitue dans les manu¬ 
factures modernes la metliode de faire, a l’aide de la lime, un anneau ou collier en deux pieces, 
qu’on ajuste autour des tiges et qu’on fixe au moyen de petites vis, et on imite les marques du 
ciseau par des coupures faites avec la lime. Ce systeme offre les mcmes desavantages que nous 
avons meutionnes ci-dessus. Les moulures ou enroulements de nos grilles consistent en un grand 
nombre de pieces faites separement, lesquelles, jointes a l’aide des rivets, offrent la meme solidity 
que si elles etaient forgees d’une piece, pendant qu’elles presentent moins de difficultes d’execution 
et donnent a 1 ensemble, par leur inultiplicite meme, un effet pittoresque et une apparence de 
force additionnelle. Messieurs Benliam ont eu soin aussi de varier le dessin du dessus, au lieu 
den faiie une moitie exactement comme 1 autre moitie renversee. Cette variete distinguait tous 
les ancicns ouvrages; et bien loin d etre un defaut ou uue marque d’ignorance, elle formait, a 
notre avis, un des plus beaux traits des ouvrages en metaux du moyen-age. 

M. Alfred Tylor, dans son rapport officiel snr la classe 81, fait les remarques suivantes: — 
Les progres rapides faits dans la reproduction des oeuvres du moyen-age nous prouvent combien 
1’Industrie est prompte a repondre aux demandes du public, aussitdt que le public est dispose a 
donner en echange son argent, et toutes les fois que 1’industrie est guiddo par la main des archi- 
tectes, auxquols 1’Angleterre est redevable de la renovation des oemmes du moyen-age. Le com¬ 
merce des bronzes en France doit son importance a la direction des architectes des palais royaux; 
ct c est des architectes que nous nous promettons des progres semblables dans toutes les branches 
de decors et d ornement, pourvu qu’ils puissent disposer des fonds necessaires et qu’ils veuillent 
bien se donner la peine de diriger les fabricants et les artisans, comme ils Font fait une fois 
auparavant en Angleterre et pendant les meilleurs jours de FItalic.” Nous sommes tout-a-fait 
d’accord avec Fauteur de ces remarques, et nous ajouterons que, les memes moyens mecaniques 
etant a la disposition de tous, la premiere place appartiendra a ceux de nos fabricants qui 
s’entoureront d’artistes de talent et qui auront le concours des dessinateurs les plus habiles et 
les plus distingues. 
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PLATE 67. 


A MAJOLICA VASE, 

FROM THE BOTH MANUFACTORY, MEISSEN, DRESDEN. 

O K" referring to Plate 250, the reader will find an illustration of the style which for a long period 
has characterized the productions of Meissen, to which the accompanying subject bears no 
relation, being a Majolica vase of very pure design, most exquisitely painted. This is one of a pair, 
about 1 foot 8 inches high, characterized by well-studied and pure contours, and enriched with 
unusually fine paintings of the “ Rape of Proserpine, 5 ’ and “ Power of Love,” after Schnorr. Round 
the borders were figures of children, festoons, and birds; and the base was encircled with paintings 
of amorini taming wild beasts. In point of form and colour, these vases were not surpassed by 
anything in the Exhibition. They were valued at £75 each. Another large vase, painted with the 
subject of “ Diana and Action,” after Albano, was also a work of great merit. This manufactory, 
which obtained medals at Berlin in 1844, London, 1851, and Munich, 1854, was awarded a prize 
medal in 1862 for its decorative porcelain. 

Meissen will always be interesting in the history of ceramic art, as the place in Europe where true 
porcelain was first manufactured, and from the romance attached to the history of its discoverer, 
Biittcher. This extraordinary character was born in the year 1682 at Schlaiz, in Voigtland, where 
lhs father had a place in the mint. The father was given to alchemy, and pretended to the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone, the secret of which he was reputed to have imparted to his son. The 
son appears to have been fully imbued with all the wildest fancies of the alchemists and Rosieru- 
cians; and his well-known character led him to be called the “Goldfinder 55 by his fellow-citizens. 
Under standing that Frederick I. of Prussia intended to seize him, and extort his secrets from him, 
lie fled into Saxony, where, however, he was arrested at the instance of the Prussian authorities; 
but the Elector, instead of giving him up, had him secretly confined as a prisoner at Wittenberg, 
where he was supplied with everything necessary to carry on his chemical researches, by which the 
Elector hoped to profit; but finding himself disappointed, he determined still to put Bottcher’s 
talents to account, and joined him with Tschirnhausen, another and more practical philosopher. The 
two were now transferred to the castle at Meissen. Here they were given all the requirements 
of material and labour they might desire, and appear, indeed, to have lived in luxury; still they were 
close prisoners, and could not move anywhere without being accompanied by an official. It was at 
this time that Bottcher made the ware known as red porcelain, but which is, however, only fine 
earthenware. In 1706, when Charles XII. invaded Saxony, they were removed, for greater safety, to 
the fortress of Konigstein, where they continued their labours unremittingly towards the manufacture ■ 
of true porcelain, but without success. Iu 1707 they were brought back to Dresden, and in 1708 
Tschirnhausen died. 

Bottcher now prosecuted his efforts with even greater energy, and his jovial gaiety of temper 
appears never to have failed him. The King frequently visited him, and was present at an experi¬ 
ment, in which, after drawing a teapot from the oven, it was plunged, still red hot, into cold water 
without sustaining any injury. Still this was not porcelain Bottcher produced, only a kind of red 
or white stone-ware capable of resisting a high temperature. Chance at last effected what science 
had failed in. John Schnorr, a wealthy ironmaster, accidentally came upon some kaolin, or pure 
porcelain clay, and manufactured from it a hair-powder, to be used instead of the wheaten flour 
then in vogue. Bottcher bought some of this hair-powder, and finding it extraordinarily heavy, 
inquired whence it came. Being informed that it was “ Schnorr’s white earth powder,” the idea 
suddenly occurred to him that the long-sought material was found at last. The most rigid measures 
were now taken to prevent the discovery, and its results, from passing out of the country. The 
Schnorrische weisse Bale was forbidden to be exported, under the most severe penalties. * It was 
. cut to the manufactory in sealed barrels, under a military guard, and all the workmen under 

Bottcher veic solemnly sworn to secrecy, the punishment for divulging the secret being imprisonment 
in a fortress for life. 

Ihe King non pioceeded to establish tbe royal porcelain manufactory at Meissen, of which 
ottehei vi as appointed director in 1710; and in 1715 he succeeded at last in producing a fine and 
perfect porcelain. He died in 1719, at the age of 37, his death having been hastened by bis 
constant exeitions and the intemperate living he indulged in during his captivity. 
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VASE DE MAJOLIQUE, 

BE LA MANUFACTURE ROYALE BE MEISSEN, BRESBE. 

A LA planche 250 le lecteur trouvera une illustration de porcelaines faites a la meme 
-L-*- fabiique, dans le style qui caractrisait pendant longtemps les productions de la manufacture 
de Meissen ; mais ce genre de porcelaine n’a rien en commun avec celle qui forme le sujet de 
notre illustration ci-contre. C’est un vase de majolique, qui formait une paire avec un autre 
vase semblable expose en meme temps. II etait liaut d’un pied huit pouces, et se faisait remarquer 
par des contours purs admirablement con$us, et par deux pein lures charmantes represen tant 
“l’Enlevement de Proserpine” et “la Puissance de 1’Amour,” d’apres Scbnorr. La manufacture 
de Meissen a obtenu des medailles a Berlin en 1844, a Londres en 1851, a Munich en 1854, et 
une medaille en 1862 pour sa porcelaine dtboree. 

Meissen restera toujours un objet d’in tret dans riiistoire de Part ceramique, d’abord, parce que 
c’est le premier en droit qui produisit en Europe la vraie porcelaine fine, et aussi a cause de l’intret 
romantique qu’inspire l’histoire de Bottcher, qui a decouvert Part de faire cette porcelaine. Cet 
homme extraordinaire etait n6 en 1682, a Schlaiz, en Voigtland. Son pere s’occupait d’alchimie, 
et pretendait avoir decouvert le secret de trouver la pierre philosopliale, secret auquel il avait 
initie son fils. Celui-ci partageait, a ce qu’il parait, toutes les illusions et toutes les visions 
dereglees des alchimistes et des Iiose-CYoix, et ses concitoyens lui donnerent le nom de “ trouveur 
d’or.” Ayant appris que Frederic l er de Prusse voulait s’emparer de sa personne pom’ le forcer 
a divulguer son secret, Bottcher s’enfuit en Saxe, oil il fut arret a la requite des autorites 
prussiennes. Cependant, l’electeur de Saxe, au lieu de remettre Bottcher entre les mains des 
Prussiens, le retint prisonnier a Wittenberg, ou l’on mit a sa disposition tout ce qui etait 
necessaire pour continuer ses recherches chimiques, dont l’electeur esperait profiler; mais quoique 
celui-ci ait et depu dans ses esperances, il ne voulut pas abandonuer Bottcher, qu’il mit en rapport 
avec Tachimhausen, philosophe d’une tournure plus pratique. On relegua les deux savants au 
chateau de Meissen, oil ils ftalent entoures, non-seulement de tous les materiaux necessaires pour 
leurs recherches, mais aussi de beau coup de luxe. Cependant, ils restaient prisonnier s, et ne 
pouvaient aller nulle part sans etre accompagnes par un des fonctionnaires du chateau. C’est a 
cette epoque que Bottcher fit la faience, eonnue sous le nom de porcelaine rouge, mais qui n’etait 
en realite que de la faience fine. Lorsque Charles XII envahit la Saxe, en 1706, nos deux 
philosophes furent transferee a la forteresse de Konigstein, et la ils continuerent leurs recherches 
des moyens de faire la vraie porcelaine, mais sans arriver a aucun resultat. En 1707 ils furent 
ramenes a Dresde, ou Tschirnhausen mourut en 1708. 

Bottcher redoubla d’energie et d’efforts avec un courage joyeux, qui au milieu de toutes 
ses epreuves ne lui a jamais fait ddfaut. Le roi, qui venait le voir souvent, fut present a 
P experience faite avec un pot a the, qu’il retira du fourneau pour le plonger, tout ardent et 
rouge, dans l’eau froide, sans que le pot en souffrit la moindre atteinte injurieuse; cependant, 
ce n’etait pas encore la porcelaine, ce n’ etait qu’une espece de faience blanche ou rouge, capable 
de register a une temperature fort elevee. Enfin le hasard vint en aide a la science. John 
Scbnorr, riche proprietaire de hauls fourneaux, trouva par hasard du kaolin, ou argile de 
poi celaine pure, dont il fit faire de la poudre a cheveux, pour remplacer celle d’amid on, qui 
etait en \ ogue alors. Bottcher aclieta la poudre et la trouva tres-pesante, ce qui l’induisit a 
s enquerir de sa nature et de son origine. Des qu’il sut que c’etait de la poudre faite de l’argile 
blanche de Schnorr, il se douta bien que c’etait la substance qu’il avait cherchee en vain depuis 
longtemps. On adopta les mesures les plus rigoureuses pour empecher que la decouverte ne 
s ebruitat, et que 1 etranger ne profitat du resultat. On prohiba, sous les peines les plus severes, 
1 exportation de la Schnorrisohe weisse Urcle. Les barils contenant cette terre precieuse furent 
transports a la manufacture cachetes et escorts d’une garde mihtaire; les ouvriers qui 
travaillaient sous Bottcher furent obliges de prefer serment de ne jamais divulguer le secret, sous 
peine d’emprisonnement perpetuel dans une forteresse. 

Le roi ^tablit alors la manufacture Royale de porcelaine de Meissen, dont Bottcher fut 
nomine directeur en 1710; et en 1715 on etait parvenu enfin a produire de la porcelaine fine 
et paifaite. Bottchei mourut en 1/19, a 1 age de 3/ ans. Ses efforts constamment renouveles, 
joints aux exces d’intemperance qu’il se permettait pendant sa captivite, ont, sans doute, 
contribue a accelerer sa mort. 
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PLATE OS. 


GfEOFP OF GLASS, 

BY MESSES. W. P. & 6. PHILLIPS, LONDON. 

W ITH a few exceptions, tlie principal London dealers in table glass of an ornamental character 
are not themselves manufacturers, but they furnish the designs from which the services 
are made, and thus have an opportunity of showing their judgment and good taste. In this respect 
the Messrs. Phillips were inferior to none; and Mr. G. Phillips, by his refined feeling for what 
is beautiful in glass-work, and by his enterprising spirit, has succeeded in producing objects which 
formed some of the most remarkable features of Class 34. The International Jury expressed their 
sense of the Messrs. Phillips’ merit by awarding them a prize medal 4 ‘for various specimens 
of general excellence, including cut glass and Venetian designs.” The subjects we have selected are 
a table ornament, or flower-vase, rising out of bulrushes, having ground glass nautilus shells and 
pendent icicles, with a richly-ornamented stand; an important piece, of very difficult execution 
and in excellent taste; a glass table, 2 feet 2 inches high, formed of four separate parts, joined 
without cement or fastening of any kind, on which is placed a very elegant double-handled flower- 
vase in the Mediaeval style; and other objects of great merit, both in point of design and material. 
The manufacture of these goods, by Messrs. J. Webb & Son, of Stourbridge, left nothing to be 
desired. 

The Messrs. Phillips exhibited also some very beautiful table services in glass; among which 
we particularly noticed a service of crystal for table use, showing the application of ruby on flint 
glass; a dessert service engraved with subjects taken from the Iliad, very spiritedly and finely executed 
after Flaxman; and goblets with long Venetian spiral cane stems, ornamented with enamelled 
escutcheons, forming an adaptation of the old Venetian style. The Messrs. Phillips are greatly 
to be praised, not only for the good taste which they exhibit in the designs of the ware manufactured 
for them, but also for the enterprise with which they venture to produce works calculated to give 
an impetus to the manufacture of glass of a truly artistic character. 

Mr, Apsley Pellatt, whose labours and long experience in this art rendered him a most competent 
Reporter on the Jury of Class 34, writes thus:—“ Has there been progress in the quality and 
manipulation of glass since the last International Exhibition ? Does the glass exhibited in 1862 
show progress as compared with 1851 ? The Jurors have great pleasure in stating, from their 
knowledge of the goods produced for several years past in their various localities, and from their 
recollection of the goods exhibited in 1851, that laudable progress has been made in all branches 
of this class.” As regards this country, it is in engraved glass that the greatest progress has been 
made; and nothing could exceed the beauty and delicacy of the examples contributed by our English 
manufacturers and producers. In form also, there is an evident and stinking advance ; some of the 
contours oi the pieces exhibited being in the purest taste. Yet we confess to missing, with regret, 
the varied and fantastic designs and clever processes practised by the glassmakers of Venice in the 
16th and lith centimes; the lightness, elegance, colour, and quaintness of the Italian ware, finding 
no imitators in any country exhibiting, except some few and good pieces in the French Court. 
(&ee 1 late 208.) We cannot but believe, if our manufacturers were to take up the production 
of objects in glass, of art, fancy, and pure ornament, that they would find a ready sale. What 
material is there so beautiful, what material cheaper to make than this P Why do we look in 
vain for the old and beautiful varieties of schmelz, aventurine, millefiore, ruby, blue and green, and 
the exquisite opal with its iridescent tints ? Where are the curious processes of lace and reticulated 
work ? the enamelled, gilt, and painted ware of Italy, Germany, and France ? "Where the ever- 
varied and quaint designs which distinguished the productions of Murano ? It is not from want 
of technical knowledge or manipulative power that we are condemned to ail eternal repetition of cut 
and engraved glass only; nor do we believe that purchasers would be found wanting for works 
oi tliifc. natme, and it is our hope that England, which now stands unrivalled for the purity of its 
flint glass, v ill shortly add to its list, the production of works such as we have indicated. 
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GrEOUPE DE VEEEEEIE, 

PAR MM, W. P. & G. PHILLIPS, LONDRES. 

A QUELQUES exceptions pres, les principaux debit.ants de verreries de luxe pour 1’usage de 
la table ne sont pas fabricants eux-memes; mais ce sont eux qui en fournissent les dessins, 
qui mettent a Pepreuve leur jugement et leur bon gout; et les dessins fournis par Messieurs 
Phillips ne le cedaient en rien a ceux des autres expo sants; on peut ineme dire que M. Gr. Phillips, 
par son appreciation du beau et par son esprit entreprenant, a reussi a produire des oeuvres qui 
se faisaient remai'quer, cl’ime maniere frappante, parmi les autres objets de la classe 34, Aussi 
le Jury s’est-il empresse de rendre justice au merite de Messieurs Phillips, en leur accordant une 
medaille “ pour differents specimens de verreries, y compris les cristaux tailles et les dessins 
vfnitiens.” 

Nous avons reproduit ci-contre un ornement de table, on vase a fieurs, qui s’eleve d’un 
groupe de joncs garnis de coquilles de nautile et de glapons pendants, et qui repose sur un 
piedestal richement decore: le tout forme Uue piece remarquable, d’une execution difficile et 
d’un style excellent; une table de verre, haute de 2 pieds 2 pouces, et formee de quatre pieces 
faites separement et jointes sans ciment et sans sou dure quelconque: sur la table est place un 
elegant vase a fieurs a deux anses, execute dans le style moyen-age; et quelques autres objets 
remarquables tant pour le dessin que pour la qualite du verre. Tons ces objets fabriqufs par 
Messieurs Webb & fils, de Stourbridge, ne laissent rien a desirer sous le rapport de 1’execution. 

Messieurs Phillips ont expose, en outre, quelques beaux services de table, parmi lesquels 
nous avons remarque surtout un service en cristal orne de verre rubis; un service a dessert 
orne de gravures rep resen tant des episodes de I’Eiade, executees avec beaucoup de verve, d’aprfes 
Flaxman; et des gobelets a tige de jonc en spirale a la venitienne, orufs d’ecussons emailles: le 
tout represente un specimen de l’adaptation de l’ancien style venitien. Messieurs Phillips me- 
ritent de grands eloges, tant pour le gout qui distingue les objets fabriqufs pour eux, que pour 
la per sever auee qu’ils ont mise a produire des oeuvres qui ne peuvent manquer d’imprimer un 
nouvel flan a la manufacture d’objets en verre, d’un caractere reellement artistique. 

M. Apsley Pellatt, juge competent et experiment^ qni a fte charge de faire le rapport du Jury 
de la classe 34, s’exprime ainsi: — “ A-t-on fait des progres depuis la derniere Exposition inter- 
nationale dans la qualite et la manipulation du verre ? La verrerie exposee en 1862 traliit-elle 
des progres comparativement a celle de 1851? Le Jury, qui connait les verreries produites 
depuis quelques annfes et qui se rappelle parfaitement celles exposfes en 1851, constate avec 
plaisir que les progres faits dans toutes les branches de cet art sont dignes de louanges.” C’est 
dans la verrerie gravee que l’AngleteiTe a fait les progres les plus marques, et on ne peut rien 
voir de plus beau et de plus delicat que les specimens de ce genre envoyfs par les fabricants 
de ce pays. La meme chose peut se dire quant a la forme, car les contours de quelques-unes 
des pieces exposees etaient dans le gout le plus pur. Cependant, il faut avouer que nous avons 
bien regrette de ne pas retrouver les dessins varies et fantastiques et les procedcs ingenieux 
employes par les verriers de Yenise pendant le 1G™ 8 et le 17 emo siecle; nous n’avons vu nulle 
part 1’elegance, la legerete, la couleur et 1’originalite de ces anciennes oeuvres italieunes, excepte 
dans quelques belles pieces, peu nombreuses d’ailleurs, exposees dans le departement francais. 
(Yoyez planche 208.) Nous avons tout lieu de eroire, cependant, que, si nos fabricants voulaient 
s’occuper serieusement de la production de verreries d’art, de fantaisie et de luxe, ils en trou- 
veraient un fcoulement facile. Oh sont les procedes curieux poor les ouvrages denteles et reticu- 
laii’es? Oil voyons-nous les verreries emaillees, dorees et peintes, fabriquees autrefois en Italie, 
en France et en Allemagne ? Oh sont les dessins varies pleins d’originalite qui distinguaient les 
produits de Murano ? Ce n’est certes pas faute de connaissances techniques, ou par le manque 
cle moyens de manipulation, que nous nous voyons reduits a ne produire que du verre taille et 
grave, ni assurement par la crainte mal fondce de ne pas trouver d’acheteurs pour des produits 
plus varies ! Esperons que l’Angleterre, qui est sans rival pour la puretf de sou cristal, ne tardera 
pas a ajouter a la liste de ses productions les objets que nous avons indiques et que nous avons 
cberchfs en vain a la derniere Exposition. 
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PLATE 69. 


DAMASCENED WORK, 

BY ZIJLOAGA, OF MADRID. 

TN the art of embossing and damascening metals, Spain, thanks to the ability and good taste 
^ of M. Zuloaga, more than sustained her ancient reputation. It is not too much to say 
that, in this peculiar branch of industrial art, M. Zuloaga stands pre-eminent. lie obtained a 
prize medal in 1851, and now again receives the highest award, together with the marked 
approbation of the Jury. His process consists mainly in the inlay of gold and silver on iron 
or oxydized steel, combined with embossed and chased ornament. His very beautiful clock, 
belonging to the Queen of Spain, in the Renaissance style, was about 8 feet 2 inches high, and 
was made of iron inlaid with gold and silver arabesques, &c. Every part of it was well designed 
and carefully carried out, and, to the very figures on the dial, was characterized by artistic 
merit. The small vase and the shield were each perfect in style and execution; and the mirror, 
of which we have shown one angle, evinced the capabilities of the art for the largest-sized 
works; the mirror being about 6 feet high. Besides these there "were other pieces equally note¬ 
worthy. A magnificent album-cover, with open-worked panels and raised knops; a beautifully 
designed inkstand, 2 feet 6 inches long; eoffrets, exquisitely ornamented in the Moorish style, 
and bracelets in the same manner; swords, pistols, and a variety of objects in the Renaissance 
and Moorish styles, the last of which M. Zuloaga has taken up, adapted, and rendered quite 
characteristic of modern Spanish ornament. 

This beautiful art, which was carried to great perfection by the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Indians, and by the Arabs during the Middle Ages, appears to have been introduced from the 
East through that great emporium of Oriental art and commerce, Venice, some time in the 
15th century. Certain it is that the art was developed and brought to au extraordinary degree 
of perfection in Northern Italy during that and the following century. Venice and Milan were the 
two great centres of the manufacture, producing not only small ornamental pieces and inlaid 
armour, but articles of furniture, executed in iron, and most elaborately damascened. Besides a very 
remarkable collection of Eastern mediaeval damascened work exhibited at the Loan Museum, 
South Kensington, there were to be seen also iron tables and cabinets of Milanese manufacture, 
lent by the Duke of Hamilton, Sir A. Rothschild, and others, which were of extraordinary beauty; 
but unfortunately, in the whole collection, no one maker’s name could he found. 

Early in the 16th century, Paolo, surnamed Azzimino, of Venice, is stated by Labarte to 
have been the first artist of note in this style, which Cicognara says was called “ lavoro all’ azzimina,” 
because principally used in ornamenting armour, Eioravanti mentions Paolo Rizzo, a Venetian 
goldsmith, who had invented exquisite damascenings. Milan had, at the same epoch, Cf. P. Figino, 
B. Piatti, F. Pellizone, and M. Ghinello, celebrated in the art. Others who employed damascening 
in their respective arts were Carlo Sovico, goldsmith; F. Bellino and P, Turcone, workers in iron; 
G. Ambrogio, a turner of great merit; Filippo Negroli, the celebrated armourer, spoken of by 
Vasari as the best chaser and damascener of his day; A. Biancardi; B. Civo; and the Piccinini 
family, who- made wonderful armour for tlie Fame si; Romero, who executed some surpassingly 
fine for Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara-; and Cellini, who states that in his youth he exercised 
the art, and cites the Lombards, Tuscans, and Romans, as all remarkable for specialities of 
style in it. 

Of the magnificent suits of armour, and other objects, preserved at St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Paris, Madrid, Munich, Berlin, London, etc., it is most disappointing not to be able to discover 
the artists’ names, A good work of art should always he signed and dated by the maker, if 
only for the use of after-ages. M. Zuloaga’s name will always take a high place in the modern 
history of the art.* 

* For further notice of damascened works, see Plate 14. 
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0BJET8 DAMASQUINES, 

l'AK ZULOAGA, MADRID. 


L ’ESPAGYE a ete a la hauteur, et au-dela meme, de son ancienne reputation pour les ouvrages 
en metal repousse et damasquine, grace au talent et au bon gout de M. Zuloaga, qui, nous 
n’hesitons pas a le dire, tient le premier rang dans cette branclie de Tart industriel. II a obtenu 
une medaille de premiere classe en 1851; et en 1862, le Jury lui a decern^ la meme haute 
distinction, accompagnee de 1’expression de leur approbation toute particuliere. Son procede 
consiste, snrtout, a incruster d’or et cV argent le fer ou l’acier oxyde, et a entremeler a ces 
incrustations des ornements ciseles et repousses. Sa superbe pendule, dans le style Renaissance, 
appartenant a la reine d’Espagne, avait environ 3 pieds 2 pouces de hauteur, et etait faite de 
fer incruste d’arabesques en or et argent. Tous les moindres details en Etaient parfaits pour le 
dessin et pour 1’execution, et les chiffres du cadran mdme portaient un cachet artistique, Le 
petit vase et Tecusson etaient, l’un et 1’autre, d’une conception et d’un travail admirables. Le 
miroir, dont nous avons reproduit un angle, etait haut de six pieds, et prouvait que ce genre 
d’ornements convient meme aux plus grandes pieces. II y avait encore plusieurs autres objets 
dignes de remarque : une superbe couverture d’album ayant des panneaux travailles a jour et des 
boutons repousses en relief; un encrier d’un dessin charmant, haut de 2 pieds 6 pouces; des 
coffrets decores d’ornements exquis dans le style mauresque, et des bracelets du meine genre; 
des epees, des pistolets et nombre d’autres objets dans le style Renaissance et dans le style 
mauresque. C’est le style mauresque, du reste, dont M. Zuloaga s’est principalement occupe, et 
qu’il a adapte au gout des ornements de l’Espagne moderne. 

L’art de la damasquinure a etc exerce avec une grande perfection par les Egyptiens, les 
Grecs, les Romains et les Indiens; et, au 15™° siecle, ce bel art a 6te introduit, a ce qu’il paraxt, 
par les Arabes, a Yenise, qui etait alors le grand entrepot des arts et du commerce de 1’Orient; 
et dans le siecle suivant, il etait arrive au plus haut degre de perfection, au nord de l’ltalie. Le 
centre de cette industrie £tait a Yenise et a Milan, ou l’on fabriquait non-seulement des armures 
et des objets de luxe damasquines, mais aussi des pieces d’ameublement en fer, ornees de 
damasquinures des plus elaborees. A la belle collection pretee au musee de South-Kensington, on 
pouvait voir, outre les pieces damasquinees du moyen-age d’origine orientale, nombre de tables et 
de cabinets de fer d’une tres-grande beaute, fabriques a Milan, et que le due de Hamilton, Sir A. 
Rothschild et autres avaient pretes au musee. Malheureusement, aucun des objets qui faisaient 
par tie de la collection ne portait le nom du fabricant. 

Paolo, sumo mm e Azzimino, de Yenise, etait, an dire de Labarte, le premier artiste qui se fit 
remarquer pour ce genre de travail qu’on appelait, a ce que dit Cicognara, “ lavoro all’ azzimina,” 
parce qu’il servait principalement a oraer les armures. Eioravanti parle de Paolo Rizzo, orfevre 
de Yenise, qui avait invente des damasquinures exquises. Milan possedait, a la meme epoque, 
G. P. Pigino, B. Piatti, F. Pellizone et M. Ghinello, qui s’etaient tous rendus celebres pour ce 
genre de travail. Par mi les autres qui out appliqud la damasquinure a leurs ouvrages, nous 
citerons: Carlo Sovico, orfevre; F. Bellino et P. Turcone, ouvriers en fer ; G. Ambrogio, toumeur, 
d’un grand merite; Filippo Yegroli, le fameux armurier dont parle Yasari comme etant le meilleur 
ciseleur et damasquineur de son temps; A. Biancardi; B. Civo; la famille Piccinini, qui fabriquait 
des armures merveilleuses pour les Farnesi; Romero, qui a execute quelques armures sans pared 
pour Alfonso II, due de Ferrare; et Cellini, qui avait lui-meme, dans sa jeunesse, exerce cet 
art et qui parle de la renomm^e que les Lombards, les Toscans et les Romains s’etaient acquise 
dans les differents genres de ce travail. 

II est regrettable qu’on ne puisso trouver les noms des artistes qui ont fait les armures 
superbes et les autres objets damasquines conserves a St. Petersbonrg, a Yienne, a Paris, a Madrid, 
a Munich, a Berlin, a Londres, etc. Une bonne oeuvre d’art devrait toujours porter la date, ainsi 
que le nom de 1’artiste, ne fut-ce que dans l’interet des siecles a venir. 

Concluons, en exprimant notre conviction que le nom de M. Zuloaga occnpera toujours une 
place distinguee dans l’histoire moderne de l’art de la damasquinure.* 


* Pour plus am pies details sur la damasquinure, voyez planclie 14. 
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PLATE 70, 


JEWELLERY, 

BY L. ROUVENAT, PARIS. 


I N the year 1812, the establishment of which M, Rouvenat is the head was founded by 
M. Calmette, who manufactured mostly for the South-American markets. Under the 

direction of M. Christofle, now the celebrated silversmith, who succeeded to M. Calmette, the 
house rapidly rose in importance, and it has attained to still higher reputation through the 
exertions of M. Rouvenat, who was originally assistant, then partner, and finally successor of 
M. Christofle. M. Rouvenat has raised it to the foremost rank of Paris houses, and his contri¬ 
butions to the Exhibition, characterized by the highest class of design and great excellence of 
workmanship, fully merited the honour he obtained, of a prize medal. M. Rouvenat has also 
received the gold medal at the National Exhibition, 1849; the medal of honour in 1855, and 
the cross of a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

The pieces we have chosen for illustration are a dragon-shaped diamond brooch, studded 
with emeralds and rubies, on a spray of diamonds with pearl drops; two diamond coronets, 
necklaces, and brooches, of excellent design; two small jewelled brooches, and a vase and 
stand, ornamented in the Pompeian style on gold, purchased by Prince Napoleon. 

Of all precious stones, the diamond stands first, as the most valuable, most brilliant, and the 
hardest; hence its name of adcmas , unconquerable,-given it by the ancients: it is the symbol of 
justice, innocence, constancy, fidelity, and strength. The diamond, when worn, was supposed in 
olden times to mark the approach of poison by a damp exudation, to be a sure defence 

against the plague and sorcery, and to cure insanity. Camillus Leonardus, of Pesaro, writing- 
in the 16th century, recommends the diamond as a preventive of nightmare. Taken internally, 
it was believed to be itself a deadly poison. According to classical tradition, it receives its name 
from a certain youth, who was one of the attendants on Jupiter when an infant: the others were 
transformed into constellations; but the youth Diamond was changed into the most beautiful 
substance in nature. 

Marco Polo says, “ The persons who are in quest of diamonds take their stand near the 
mouth of a certain cavern (in India), and from thence cast down pieces of flesh, which the 
eagles and storks pursue into the valleys and carry off with them to the tops of the rocks. 
Thither the men immediately ascend, and, recovering the pieces of meat, frequently find 

diamonds adhering to them.” A similar fable occurs in the story of Sinbad the Sailor, in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” The Indians, regarding it as possessed of vitality, call rock crystals unripe 
diamonds. Several ancient authors believed that precious stones, and amongst them the diamond, 
were generated, grew, and produced young, and Barreto is quoted in the dictionary of Antonio de 
Morales Silva, as saying,—“ Que os diamantes se unem, amam e procream.” This relates to the 
Brazilian diamonds, which were discovered by accident in the year 1730. The principal mines, 
however, are still those of India, from whence was obtained the celebrated Koh-i-noor: they have 
also been found in Borneo, in the Ural Mountains, the United States, Australia, and Algeria. 

Though usually most esteemed when colourless as pure water, diamonds are found tinged 
with shades of green, yellow, blue, grey, and brown. There are diamonds of a perfect yellow, 
of a rose, and of a green hue; and some very rare ones are even coal-black. A stone of a 
very bright and decided colour, which is extremely rare—if perfect in other respects—will bring 
a larger price than an equally fine white one. Mr. Hope’s blue diamond, Mr. Mayer’s black 
diamond, and the green diamond of the Saxon Royal Treasure, are celebrated in this class. 
The largest diamond in the world is still uncut; it is stated to weigh 367 carats, or 

2 oz. 169*87 grains; it is egg-shaped and of the finest water;—owner, the Rajah of Mattan, 

Borneo. Others are the Orlofi, formerly belonging to Nadir Shah, 193 carats; the Grand 
Tuscan, 1391 carats, valued at £155,682; the Regent, or Pitt, in the French Treasury, 137 
carats; the Star of the South, belonging to the King of Portugal, 125 carats; the Koh-i-noor, 
l n _ cat at>; the Shah of Persia, the Saucy, Nassuck, Arcot brilliants, and Pigott, next follow 
suit. The most splendid crown diamonds, as a set, are, perhaps, those of the Brazilian Emperor. 
Cut at is a void of Indian origin, signifying a small bean, 151-1, of which make one ounce troy. 
The ait of cutting and polishing diamonds was perfected by Lonis Van Berquen, of Bruges, in 
1456. The Amsterdam diamond-cutters have long been famous: they are Jews, and 10,000 are 
employed in the trade, which is formed into a general company of diamond-workers. 
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BIJOUTERIE, 

PAR L, ROUVENAT, DE PARIS. 

T '^TAB LIS SB MB NT dont M. Rouvenat est le chef fut fond£ en 1812 par M. Calmette, 
I -J qui exportait la plus grande partie de ses ouvrages dans l’Amdrique du Sud. II passa 
ensuite entre les mains de M. Christofle, qui y donna une nouvelle extension; et quand ce celebre 
orfevre le quitta pour s’adonner entierement a sa profession favorite, il le ceda a M. Rouvenat, 
qui, de simple commis, etait devenu associe, et qui a fait de cet etablissement une des premieres 
maisons de Paris. M. Rouvenat a obtenu a la derniere Exposition une medaille d’honneur pour 
ses bijoux d’une composition et d’un travail remarquables. II avait deja renu la medaille d’or 
a V Exposition nationale de 1849, la medaille d’lionneur en 1855, et enfin la croix de la legion 
d’lionneur. 

Nous avons choisi pour notre plancbe une brocbe en diamants formee d’un dragon couvert 
de diamants et de rubis, sur une feuille egalement en diamants avec des pendants en perle; deux 
couronnes en diamants; divers colliers et brocbes d’une composition remarquable; deux epingles 
en pierres fines; et un vase avec son piedestal decore d’ornements sur or, dans le style pompeien, 
achete par le prince Napoleon. 

Parmi toutes les pierres precieuses, le diamant tient le premier rang par sa valeur intrinseque, 
son brill an t et sa durete; c’est de la que lui est venu le nom d ’adamas, ou invincible, que lui 
donnaient les anciens, qui le consideraienfc comme le symbole de la justice, de l’innocence, de la 
Constance, de la fiddlite et de la force. On croyait encore que le diamant annon$ait a celui qui 
le portait la presence de tout poison, en se couvrant d’une humide transpiration, qu’il etait un 
preservaitif centre la peste et les sortileges, et qu’il guerissait la folie. Camillus Leonardus de Pezare, 
qui ecrivait dans le IG 6 " 10 siticle, recommande le diamant comme un preservatif contre le cauchemar. 
Pris interieurement, on le regardait comme un poison mortel. Selon la fable, il tient son nom 
d’un des jeunes enfants au service de Jupiter, qui furent tons changes en constellations, excepte le 
jeune Diamond, qui fut transforme en une substance la plus belle et la plus piAcieuse qui fut dans 
la nature. 

Marco Polo dit:—“ Ceux qui vont a la recherche des diamants se placent pres de 1’embouchure 
de certaines cavernes (dans l’lnde), et de la y jettent des morceaux de viande, que les aigles et 
les cigognes vont chercher dans les valMes et emportent sur le haut des rochers, oil les memes 
hommes vont ensuite les chercher, et y trouvent fiAquemment des diamants attaches.” On 
trouve la me me fable dans Sinbad le Marin, dans les “ Mille et une Nuits.” Les Indiens le 

regardent comme doue de vie, et appellent le crystal de roche, un diamant qui n’est pas encore 

mur. Plusieurs auteurs anciens croyaient que les pierres fines, comme le diamant, etaient engendrees, 
croissaient et se reproduisaient comme les animaux; et Barreto est cite, dans le dictionnaire 
d’Antonio de Morales Silva, comme ayant dit, c< Que os diamantes se unem, amam e procream.” 

Les diamants les plus estimes sont incolores et transparents comme l’eau pure; mais on en 
trouve qui sont teintes, de vert, de jaune, de bleu, de gris et de brun. Il y en a d’un jaime 

parfait, d’autres d’uue couleur rose ou verte; mais les diamants noirs de jais sont extremement 

rares. tin diamant d’une couleur brillante et bien decidee (ce qui est fort rare), s’il se trouve sans 
defauts sous d’autres rapports, se vendra toujours plus cher qu’un diamant incolore d’une egale 
purete. Parmi ceux de couleur, le diamant bleu de M. Hope, le diamant noir de M. Mayer, et 
le diamant vert du tresor royal de Saxe, sont les plus celebres. Le plus gros diamant qui existe 
n’est point taille; il pese, dit-on, 867 carats, ou 2 onces 169*87 grains; il a la forme d’un ceuf, 
et est de la plus belle eau; il appartient au rajah de Mattan, a Borneo. Viennent ensuite: le 
Orloff, qui appartenait autrefois a Nadir Shah, pesant 193 carats; le Grand To scan, de 139-^ carats, 
evalue a 155,682 livi’es sterling; le Regent de France, de 137 carats; I’Ltoile du Midi, de la 
couronne du Portugal, de 125 carats; le Koh-i-noor, de 102 carats; le Shah de Perse, le Sancy, 
le Nassuck, les brillants d’Arcot, et le Pigott. 

La plus belle collection de diamants qui ome, peut-ctre, aucune couronne, est celle de 
l’envpereur du Bresil. Le mot carat est d’origine- indienne, et designe une petite feve, dont 
151^ ^galent une once (poids romain), L’art de tailler et de polir le diamant a ete perfectionne 
par Louis van Berquen, de Bruges, en 1456. Les lapidaires d’Amsterdam sont depuis longtemps 
farneux pour la taille du diamant. Ils sont tous Juifs, au nombre de 10,000, et forment un corps 
de metier special. 
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PLATE 71. 


TURKISH EMBKOIDEEED MUSLINS. 

T T was at the International Exhibition of 1851 that Europe for the first time obtained a just 
-L j^ ea 0 f t } ie g rea |3 variety and beauty of the hand-embroidered fabrics of Turkey. We find 
prizes were then given to Bukudgy the girl, Terz’s wife, Sofialiaglou’s daughter, and so on; 
now in 1862 we have Mademoiselle Yeldisian, instead of Yeldisian the girl. But though the 
style of address is changed, not so, fortunately, is the style of work; and the pieces of muslin 
embroidered with coloured silks and gold thread, which we have selected for illustration, are 
quite in the best style of the running, trailing, interlaced, graceful manner of the old Turkish 
school. All those beautifully designed and worked pieces which were so attractive in the Turkish 
court were made by females at home. Besides the regular business of ornamental embroidery, 
in which a large number of young girls are engaged, principally at Constantinople, a great 
quantity of work is done by the female members of the families of the middle class, when not 
otherwise occupied; and also by the ladies of the harems, who thus relieve the tediousness of 
their caged life. They are only needlewomen, however: the design is furnished by the employer, 
who keeps a regular stock of patterns on hand. Thus you may select any of his designs and 
give directions to have them altered to suit your fancy, or you can furnish your own design, 
which he will have executed for you. Hi day at Effendi is one of the best-known traders in 

Constantinople, and obtained a medal for his productions in this class. Mdlle. Aga Tchiraky, 

Aly Yacons, and Mdlle. Yeldisian, also obtained medals, and three other contributors, honourable 
mention. Constantinople and Smyrna are the principal seats of hand-embroidery as a business; 
and their products find a ready sale at the various fairs, especially at that of Balu-Khissar, 
which forms an entrepot for the merchants of Europe and Asia. 

Hand-embroidery in Europe, except as an amusement, has been nearly displaced by machinery, 
and we must turn to the Middle Ages to find a counterpart to its practice in the East. At that 
time it was one of the main occupations and accomplishments of women of all ranks, but especially 
of ladies and of tlie religious orders. Thus the celebrated Bayenx tapestry, which is an embroidery 
of coloured worsted on linen, is believed to have been the handiwork of Matilda, Queen of 

AA illiam the Conqueror, and her attendants, in commemoration of the Conquest of England. 

English embroidery was generally esteemed from Anglo-Saxon times onwards, and is often spoken of 
in old writings as “ Opus Anglicanum.” Matthew Paris, in his history, states that Innocent IV,, in 
the year 1246, so admired the English embroidery that he sent orders to all the Cistercian 
abbots in England to obtain as much of it as they could for him: for nothing, if possible; 
for money, if necessary. In a statute of Edward III. (1363) an injunction was made against 
the wearing of embroidered drapery by men under a certain income; and in 1401 (Henry IV.) 
it is stated that diverse works of brauderie of insuffisaunt stuff and mi Only wrought ” shall 
be forfeited to the Crown. Sir Harry Nicholas, in the “ Testamenta Vetusta,” cites numerous 
instances of embroidered work, especially bed-hangings, being handed down as heirlooms; and 
the state palls of the Fishmongers’ and Saddlers’ companies, still preserved by them, are fine 
examples of English work in the 15 th or 16th century. At the dissolution of the nunneries, it 
was reported that every inmate could do either “ imbrotkeryng,” wilting, painting, &c. &c. ; and 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary have both left a name for their deftness in such work. Evelyn 
states that the embroidered state bed of James II. cost £3,000. In the 18th century the art 
still was practised by ladies in the country, but was rapidly going out from general use; so that the 
crer-watehful Spectator proposes «that no young virgin whatsoever he allowed to receive the 
addresses of her first lover but in a suit of her own embroidering.” 

Fol a v ciy complete history of the art, the reader is referred to an excellent essay by 

Owen Jone*, in the Art Treasures of Great Britain,” from which our principal quotations 
are taken. 
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MOTJSSELINES BEODEES BE TFEQUIE. 


C E fut a l’Exposition uniyerselle de 1851 que 1’Europe obtint, pour la premiere fois, une juste 
idee de la grande vari6t4 et de la beaute des tissus brodes a la main de Turquie. Nous 
trouvons que le Jury d’alors decerna une medaille a la fille Bukudgy, a la femme de Terz, a la 
fille de Sofialiaglou, et ainsi de suite; en 1862, les appellations sont cliangees, et nous avons 
Mademoiselle Yeldisian au lieu de la fille Yeldisian. Mais quoique les appellations aient 6t6 cliangees 
par le Jury de 1862, beureusement le style des ouvrages exposes est rest6 le meme. Les pieces 
de niousseline brodee en soie de couleur et en fils d’or que nous avons cboisies pour notre illustration, 
appartiennent au meillcur genre de 1’ancien style de broderie turque si compliquee et si gracieuse 
en meme temps. Toutes les belles pieces de mousseline brodee, d’un dessin si exceEent et d’un 
travail si delicat, qu’on a tant admirees dans le departement turc, sont faites par des femmes et 
des jeunes filles chez eUes.> Le commerce de la broderie et de la passementerie emploie un 
grand nombre de jeunes personnes, principalement a Constantinople; et outre 1’ouvrage qui sort 
des mains des ouvrieres, une grande quantite en est faite par les femmes et les jeunes filles de la 
classe moyenne de la societc, qui se livrent a ce genre de travail dans leurs moments de loisir; les 
femmes du harem elles-memes s’en occupent pour alleger T ennui de leur Me de recluses. Toutes 
ces brodeuses ne sont, apres tout, cependant, que de simples ouvribres a Taiguille; car les dessins 
leur sont founds par le mareliand qui les emploie, lequel a toujours un grand assortment de 
patrons, par mi lesquels l’acheteur peut clioisir celui des dessins qui lui plait le mieux, y faire les 
modifications qu’il desire, on donner son propre patron, que le mareliand fait executer pour lui. 
Hi day at Effendi est un des comm erg ants les mieux connus dans ce genre de commerce a Con¬ 
stantinople, et le Jury lui a decerne une medaille pour les articles qu’il a exposes. Mademoiselle 
Aga Tchiraky, Aly Yacons et Mademoiselle Yeldisian ont aussi obtenu des medailles; et trois autres 
exposants, une mention honorable. Constantinople et Smyrne sont les deux centres principaux 
pour le commerce de la broderie a la main; et leurs tissus brodes trouvent une vente facile 
aux differentes foires, surtout a celle de Balu-Khissar, qui forme une espece d’entrepot pour les 
negociants de 1’Europe et de 1’Asie. 

En Europe, la broderie a la main, excepte comme passe-temps, a ete presque en tenement 
remplacde par la broderie a la mecanique, et il faut rem outer au moyen-age pour y trouver une 
contrepartie a ce qui existe en Orient. A cette epoque e’etait une des occupations principales 
et un des talents les plus es times des femmes de tous les rangs de la societe, mais surtout des 
dames de la noblesse et des religieuses. La celebre tapisserie de Bayeux, formee d’une broderie 
de laine de couleur sur toile de fil, est, dit-on, l'ouvrage des mains de la reine Marie, femme 
de Guillaume le Conquerant, et des dames de sa suite, executee en memoire de la conquete de 
l’Angleterre. La broderie anglaise a joui d’une grande reputation depuis 1’epoque anglo-saxonne, 
et on en parle souvent dans les anciens manuscrits, sous le nom de “ Opus anglicanum.” 
Matthew Paris, dans son histoire, raconte qu’en 1246, Innocent IV admira tellement la broderie 
anglaise, qu’il ordonna aux abbes de l’ordre de Citeaux, en Angleterre, de lui en procurer 
autant que possible: pour rien, si cela se pouvait; pour de 1’argent, s’il le fallait. Dans un des 
statuts d’Edouard III (1863), il y a un article qui defend aux homines dont le revenu est 
au-dessous d’une certaine somme, de porter des vetements brodes; et sons Henri IV (1401) il 
fut decrete que “divers ouvrages de broderie faite sur etoffe prohibee et induement travaillee” 
seront forfaits a la couronne. Sir Harry Nicholas, dans le “ Testaments Vetusta,” cite de nombreux 
exemples ou des ouvrages de broderie, principalement des tentures de lit, ont ete transmis, dans 
certaines families, de generation en generation. Les poeles mortuaires de la societc des Poissonniers 
et de celle des Selliers, sont de beaux specimens bien conserves de la broderie anglaise du 
lY me et du 1siecle. A la suppression des nonneries, il fut constate que ehaque religieuse 
savait on cc broder,” ou ecrire, ou peindre, etc.; et les reines Elisabeth et Marie etaient celebres 
pour leur habilete dans ce genre d’ouvrage. Evelyn dit que la tenture de lit d’apparat de 
Jacques II couta 3,000 livres sterling. Au 18 4me siecle, quoique la brodure fut encore 1’occupation 
ordinaire des dames de la campagne, elle commenqi a tomber rapidement en desuetude; ce qui 
amena la remarque suivante du Spectator, fidele observateur des changements sociaux, “ qu’on 
devait defendre a toute jeune vierge de recevoir les attentions de son premier amant, a moms 
qu’il lie fut revetu des ouvrages de broderie de sa main.” 

M. Owen Jones a ecrit un excellent traite sur ce sujet dans les “Art Treasures of Great 
Britain,” que nous voulons bien recommander au lecteur. 
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PLATE 72. 


THE FINDING OF HOSES, A MAKBLE GBOUP, 

BY B. E. SPENCE. 

T HIS fine group, larger than life-size, in the possession of' J. Naylor, Esq., of Leighton Hall, for 
whom it was executed by Mr. B. E. Spence, is one of the best renderings of the subject we 
have ever seen. The figures of Pharaoh’s daughter and her attendant are dignified and graceful, and 
the costume and ornaments are in good taste. A female slave presents the cradle and baby, who, 
with outstretched arms, greets the maidens as his saviours. It is good both in composition and 
detail; but in this, as in almost ail the cases of our photographs from sculpture in the Exhibition, the 
light was so very bad, that the group appears to the worst possible advantage as regards chiaro¬ 
scuro. There were good pieces enough, indeed, in the Exhibition to have formed a sculptuie-galleiy 
such as we have never seen in this country; but not only were these pieces cast here and there at 
haphazard apparently, but no provision whatever was made for that most important of all aids for 
the proper appreciation of sculpture — a good light—-and our chefs-d obuvtc were ruined by cioss- 
lights in every direction, or else lost in no definite light at all. It appears astonishing that 
an art so noble as that of Sculpture should have received so little consideration at the hands 
of our Royal Academy, and other Art Corporations: at the former, works of sculpture were 
for years placed in a sort of condemned cell, where twilight reigned supreme; and the present 
alteration is only a shade better: as to the other Fine Art Exhibitions, no attempt is made 
to provide place for sculpture, the pieces being dotted about wherever room can be obtained. 
Proper light is fully as important for the appreciation of a work in sculpture as of a picture; 
and we trust, in the changes which noil occur relative to the Academy, a separate gallery will 
be provided for our sculptors. 

Benjamin Evans Spence was born at Liverpool in the year 1822; his father being also a sculptor 
resident there, and largely engaged as a general statuary. He received his education in that city, 
where there is an excellent preparatory school, a fine collection of casts, and a school for the study of 
anatomy. Whilst studying here, he modelled a large group representing the “ Death of the Duke 
of York at Agin court.” This work was exhibited at the great exhibition of sculpture at Westminster 
Hall in 1844, and being afterwards sent to Manchester for exhibition, obtained the Heywood medal. 
About this time the young sculptor left Liverpool for the more congenial atmosphere of Rome, where 
he arrived in 1846, and was most kindly received by his celebrated fellow countryman and artist, 
Gibson, who took him into his studio, and gave him the great advantage of his knowledge and 
advice. 

Mr. Spence’s first work in marble was a statue of “Lavinia,” for S. Holme, Esq., of Liverpool, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy some years since, and afterwards engraved in the “ Art 
Journal.” His well-known statue of “Highland Mary,” which was in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
has been one of the most popular of Mr. Spence’s works : it was executed for his late Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is now appropriately placed at Balmoral, and Her Majesty the Queen lias 
recently commissioned him to make a companion statue, the subject being “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
which is also at Balmoral. Mr. Spence has produced a great number of works both ideal and in 
portraiture. Among the former we may mention “ The Pour Seasons,” executed for Le Gendre 
Starkie, Esq., of Iluntroyd, and since twice repeated; a group of a “Pastoral Nymph with a Fawn,” 
for Henry Sandbaeh, Esq., of Hafodunos; a group of “Menus and Cupid,” for R. 0. Naylor, Esq., 
of Hooton; statues of “ Cupid and Psyche,” for W. Jackson, Esq., M.P. for Birkenhead; group of 
“ Hippolytus, with a Dog and a dead Pawn,” for T. Barnes, Esq., M.P. for Bolton; “ The Angel’s 
hisper,” for James Smith, Esq., of Seaforth; a statue for the late Lord Yarborough; and a statue 
of “ Jeame Deans before Queen Caroline,” for J, C. Bowring, Esq., of Larkbear, Exeter, which was 
in the International Exhibition. Mr, Spence is now engaged on a large group, “The Parting of 
Hector and Andromache," for T. Brassey, Esq., the eminent contractor. He has chosen Italy for 
his home, like so many ot our best English and American sculptors, and on the death of that 

promising sculptor R. J. Yyatt, at Rome, succeeded to his studio, where all Wyatt’s models are 
carefully preserved by him. 

L ome probably presents greater advantages to the sculptor than to the painter as a place of resi¬ 
dence . and however much we may regret to lose from amongst us such a number of excellent artists 
and men, it is pleasant to know that in the comparative seclusion of the classic city of Europe they 
are better enabled to produce works which redound to the credit of our age and onr country. 
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MOISE TEOUVE, GEOUPE EX 3TA RHIilE 

PAR B. E. SPENCE. 


C E beau groupe depassant la grandeur naturelle, a etc sculpte par Mr. B. E. Spence, pom 1 Mr. 

J. Naylor, de Leigliton Hall, qui en est le proprietaire ; e’est ime des meilleures illustrations 
de ce sujet que nous ayons jamais vues. Les figures de la fille de Pbaraon et de sa suivante, sont 
pleines de dignite et de grace; le costume et les ornements en sont de bon gout. Une femme 
esclave presente le berceau et 1’enfant, lequel, les bras etendus, parait saluer les jeunes filles comme 
ses sauvours. Composition et detail: tout y est bon; mais ici, comme dans presque toutes nos 
pictographies de sculpture, prises a 1’Exposition, la lumiere etant si mauyaise, le groupe parait 
sous le plus grand desavantage, quant au clair-obscur. II y avait a l 5 Exposition, bien assez de 
belles pieces pour former une galerie de sculptures, comme on n'en a jamais yu dans ce pays ; non 
seulement, ces pieces ont 6t6 placees ici et la, au hasard; mais aucune precaution n’a ete prise, pour 
s’assurer d’une des cboses les plus importantes pour arriver a bien apprecier la sculpture—im join 1 
convenable—il en est resulte que nos chefs-d'oeuvre out ete abimes par un croisement de lumieres 
venant dans toutes les directions, ou perdus dans une espece de jour douteux. 

Benjamin Evans Spence est n 6 a Liverpool, en 1822, ou son pere etait etabli comme statnaire 
sur un grand pied. II re put son education dans eette ville, oh il y a une excellente ecole preparatoire, 
nne belle collection de modules en platre, et une ecole pour 1’etude de 1’anatomic. Dans le cours 
de ses Etudes, il modela un grand groupe representant, “ la mort du due d'York a Agincourt.” 
Cette oeuvre a ete exposee a la grande exposition de sculptures, a Westminster Hall en 1844; 
et valut a I artiste la medaille Heywood, a F exposition de Manchester. Yers cette epoque le 
jeune sculpteur quitta Liverpool pour se rendre a Borne, oil il arriva en 1846, et fut repu de la 
manifere la plus affectueuse, par son celhbre compatriote et collegue, Gibson, qui 1'admit dans son 
atelier, oil il jouit des avantages, des connaissances et des conseils de ce grand maitre. 

La premiere oeuvre en marbre de Mr. Spence est une statue de “Lavinie,” executee pour Mr. S. 
Holme de Liverpool; elle a ete exposee, il y a quelques anuees, a F Academie royale, et reproduite 
en gravure, dans le “Art Journal.” La statue bien connue de “Marie la Montagnarde d’Ecosse,” 
qui etait il la grande Exposition de 1851, est une des oeuvres les plus populaires de Mr. Spence; 
elle a etc sculp tee pour feu son Altesse Royale, le prince Albert, et se trouve maiutenant a Bal¬ 
moral ; Sa Majeste la Beine lui a command6 dernierement une statue, pour faire pendant ii la 
premiere,—“ La Dame du Lac ”—qui est anssi a Balmoral. Mr. Spence a produit un grand 
nombre d’oeuvres, taut ideales que d’aprhs nature. Parmi celles-la nous meutionnerons : “les quatre 
Saisons,” sculptees pour Mr. Le Genclre Starkie de Huntroyd; il en a fait depths deux copies; 
un groupe, “ Nymphe et Eaune,” pour Mr. Henry Landbach de Hafodunos ; uu groupe, “ Venus 
et Cupidon,” pour Mr. R. 0. Naylor de Horton; les statues de “ Cupidon et Psyche,” pour 
Mr. W. Jackson, membra du parlement pour Birkenhead; un groupe, “ Ilippolyte, un chien et un 
faon mort,” pour Mr. T. Barnes, membre du parlement pour Bolton; “ Le soupir de l’Ange,” 
pour Mr. James Smith de Seaforth; une statue pour feu lord Yarborough, et nne autre de 
“ Jenny Deans devant la Beine Caroline,” pour Mr. J. C. Bowring de Larkbear, Exeter, laquelle 
etait ii Y Exposition internationale. Mr. Spence travaille en ce moment a nn grand groupe, “ les 
adieux d’Hector et d’Andromaque,” pour Mr. T, Brassey, le celebre entrepreneur. A l’exemple 
d’un grand nombre de nos meilleurs sculpteurs. anglais et americains, il a clioisi 1’Italie pour sa 
residence; et, a la mort a Rome de B. J. Wyatt, sculpteur dhme grande esperance, il lui a succede 
dans son atelier, et conserve avec le plus grand soin les modeles laisses par son predecesseur. 

Romo offre probablement, comme lieu de residence, de plus grands avantages au sculpteur 
qu’au peintre. La vie dn sculpteur est plus monotone, ses etudes sont plus restreintes que celles 
du peintre, auquel le monde entier sert d’une vaste galerie cle tableaux. Entoure des chefs- 
d'oeuvre de l’aneienne Grece et de Borne, ayant sous la main les modeles les plus precieux, le 
sculpteur possede tout ce qu'il faut pour stimuler son talent et lui fouruir des idees ; de plus, il jouit 
des avantages d’une atmosphere pure et agreable, si necessaire a l’accomplissement de ses travaux. 
Aussi, quels que soient les regrets que nous eprouvons de voir s’etablir loiu de nous, un si 
grand nombre d’excellents artistes, nous tachons de nous consoler de leur absence, sachant que 
dans leur retraite, dans la ville classique de Y Europe, ils sont mieux a meme de produire des 
oeuvres, qui sont destinees a faire honneur ii notre siecle et a notre patrie. 
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PLATE 73. 


PORTION OF THE PRIE-DIEU 

OE THE ARCHDUCHESS SOPHIA OF AUSTRIA. 

T HIS handsome prie-dieu and oratory was designed by Professor Posner, of Vienna, for Her 
Imperial Highness the Archduchess Sophia; the upper portion plain externally, opened in 
the manner of a triptych, presenting to view three oil-paintings, the centre one of which contained 
the Madonna and Child enthroned, with attendant, angels, and small view's beneath of Schonbrunn 
and the palace at Vienna, the whole painted by Professor Kupelwieser; and the joiner s work 
executed by Leistler of Vienna, who, although wed remembered for his remarkable works in 1851, 
was otherwise unrepresented in the Exhibition of 1862. Professor Posner, who is at the head 
of the Architectural School of the Imperial Academy, and has obtained perhaps more honours 
in the shape of medals and titles than any living Austrian architect, has not yet caught the 
true spirit of mediaeval art; although the general effect of the prie-dieu is extremely rich and 
pleasing, and it was the best example exhibited by Austria of ecclesiastical furniture. 

M. Viollet le Due, in his “Mobilier Franr;ais,” observes that “the introduction of the 
jrrie-dieu in churches did not take place before the close of the 15th century. Up to that period, 
when morning and evening prayers were rendered up, the seigneurs went with their family and 
attendants into the chapel of the castle, the bourgeois into the best room of the house, where 
they knelt upon the ground, on carpets, or on cushions. Chinches possessed neither chairs 
nor forms; people stood up during the services, or knelt on the pavement. But at the close of 
the 15th centmy, when a love of luxury and comfort had spread through all classes of society, 
benches were placed in churches, and prie-dieus in the oratories and chapels of the signorial 
castles; in some cases, in place of the step at the base for kneeling on, there was a small square 
platform covered with a carpet or cushion: the front of the prie-dieu opened like a small cabinet 
to contain the books. In great ceremonies the prie-dieus of the wealthy were completely draped 
with silk hangings, cloth of gold and silver, &c., hanging to the ground. On a stained glass 
window of Great Malvern church, Worcestershire, Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., 
is represented praying before a richly draped prie-dieu: it is beautifully engraved in Shaw’s 
“ Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages.” 

The portion which we have chosen for illustration consists of the triptych surmounting the 
prie-dieu; and if the prie-dieu itself is of comparatively modern origin, the triptych, in a port¬ 
able form, is of great antiquity. At a time when a devout Christian considered it necessary to 
carry the Virgin and Child, and his favourite saints, about with him, for the purpose of prayer 
aucl intercession, various convenient forms were adopted for the purpose, the most common at 
an early period being the carved ivory triptych, which would fold up, and could be carried 
about the person, or in a small casket. Some very curious early ones of this class are preserved 
in different museums: they consist of a seated figure of the Virgin holding an infant Christ 
in the act of blessing. A very fine example of the 12th century in ivory, about fourteen inches 
high, is in the Lyons museum; the seated figure is supported on a small pedestal, the figure 
opens in the centre, and is carved internally with panels containing the Crucifixion and subjects 
from the life of Christ. The greater number of the carved and coloured ivory diptychs and 
triptychs are, however, merely a flat case, which, after the manner of the ancient consular 
diptychs from which they derive their origin, are meant, when small, to be carried on the 
person. The ones we have noticed above were probably a kind of movable retable, and were 
intended to be placed on the altar. 

In the 14th and loth centuries these triptychs increased in size, and gradually received 
as much painting as sculpture, the flaps being frequently painted, and the centre containing 
a Madonna and Child carved, and placed beneath a canopy. In the 15th and 16th centuries 
Lu ge triptychs were used as reredoses in chapels, &c., over the altars: these were entirely 
colouied, with sculpture inside and painted subjects outside, which served for casual devotees 
uhen the triptych itself was closed. The only other remarkable pieces of this class in the 
Exhibition weie to be seen in the Netherlands collection: a large carved and coloured triptych, 
v-itu figures of the Madonna and Child and the Apostles, a work of moderate merit; and a 
finely-carved large triptych from Munich, in the German Print gallery, very elaborate, but of 
a dreadfully dead colour throughout. 


PLANCHE 73. 


PORTION DU PRIE-DIEU 

DE L’ARCHIDUCHESSE SOHIIE, E’AFTEICHI. 

C E beau prie-dieu et oratoire a etf dessinf par le professeur Rosner, de Vienne, pour son 
Altesse Imperiale l’archiduchesse Sophie d’Autriche, La partie superieure, simple au dehors, 
s’ouvrait comme un triptjque, faisant voir a l’intfrieur trois peintures a Fhuile, dont eelle du 
centre represent ait la Madone assise sur un trone, tenant 1’enfant Jesus, et entouree danges; en 
dessous, il y avait des vues en miniature de Schonbrunn et du palais de Vienne , et le tout a ete 
peint par le professeur Kupelwieser. L’ebfnistrie en etait rouyrage de Leistler, de Vienne, dont 
nous n’avons pas oublie les oeuvres remarquables exposees en 1851, mais qui n’avait pas envoye 
d’autre specimen a FExposition de 1862. Le professeur Rosner, qui est a la tete de l’ecole 
d’architecture de l’Academie Imperiale, a obtenu plus de titres et de medailles, peut-etre, qu’aucun 
autre architecte d’Autriche de nos jours; mais il n’a pas encore reussi, a notre avis, a se penetrer 
du vrai esprit de Fart du moyen-age. Cependant, l’effet general du prie-dieu etait extremement 
riche et agrfable. 

M. Viollet le Due, dans son “Mobilier franyais,” remarque, que “ l’introduction des prie-dieu 
dans les eglises n’a eu lieu qua la fin du 15 fcme sifcle. Jusqu’a cette epoque, a l’heure des prieres 
du matin et du soir, les seigneurs se rendaient, avec leur famille et leur suite, a la chapelle du 
chateau, et les bourgeois, au meilleur appartement de la maison, ou ils s’agenouillaient par terre, 
sur des tapis ou sur des coussins. Dans.les eglises, il n’y avait ni chaises ni bancs; le monde se 
tenait debout, pendant 1’office on restait a genou sur le pave. Mais vers la fin du 15 tme siecle, 
lorsque 1’amour du luxe et du confort s’etait empare de toutes les classes de la socifte, on 

play a des bancs dans les eglises, et des prie-dieu dans les oratoires et dans les chapelles des 

chateaux seigneuriaux; quelquefois il y avait a la base du prie-dieu, au lieu d’une marche, 
une petite plate-forme carrfe, couverte d’un tapis ou d’un coussin pour s’agenouiller dessus. 
Le devant du prie-dieu s’ouvrait comme une arrnoire et renfermait les livres. Aux grandes 
cfremonies, les prie-dieu des riches etaient completement tendus de draperies de soie, de drap d’or 
et d’argent, etc., qui pendaient a terre.” Sur un des vitraux peints de l’eglise de Gfreat-Malvern, 
Worcestershire, on voit Arthur, prince de Dalles, fils de Henri VII, priant devant un prie-dieu a 
draperies riches; on en trouve la gravure dans les “ Vetements et Decorations du Moyen-Age,” 
par Shaw. 

Du prie-dieu que nous avons choisi pour notre illustration, nous n’avons reproduit que le 
triptvque. Quoique les prie-dieu, comme nous avons remarque ci-dessus, soient d’une origine 
comparativement recente, le triptyque portable remonte a une grande antiquite. A 1’fpoque 

ou tout cliretien devot se croyait oblige de porter avec lui la Vierge et 1’Enfant, et ses saints 

favoris, dont il put implorer 1’intercession miserieordieuse, on eut recours a differents moyens, plus 
ou moins commodes, pour les porter a Faise; et les petits triptyques en ivoire sculpte furent 
adoptes presque gencralement pour cet usage, et faits de maniere qu’on put les plier et les porter 
sur soi ou dans im petit coffret. On conserve dans les differents musees quelques-uns des plus 
anciens triptyques de ce genre, qui se composent d’une Madone assise tenant Fenfant Jesus, qui 
donne la benediction. Il y a au inusee de Lyon un fort beau specimen de triptyque en ivoire, 
haut de quatorze pouces, qui date du 12 ame siecle: un petit piedestal supporte la figure assise, 
laquelle s’ouvre au centre et laisse voir a Fintfrieur des panneaux sculptes, representant la 
crucifixion et autres sujets de la vie de Jesus-Christ. Cependant, la plupart des diptyques et 

triptyques en ivoire sculpte et colorie ne formaient qu’un etui plat, et qu’on portait sur soi de 

merne que les diptyques consulaires, d’ou ils derivent leur origine. Ceux dont nous avons parle 
plus haut, formaient probablement une espece de retable mobile, qui avait sa place sur l’autel. 

Aux 14 eme et 15^ me siecles, on commenya a faire des triptyques plus grands et a y appliquer 
la peinture aussi bien que la sculpture: les pans en ftalent peints et le centre contenait, sous 
un dais, la Madone et FEnfant en sculpture. Aux 15- me et 16 ime siecles, on se servait de grands 

triptyques en guise de retable, qu’on play ait au-dessus des autels dans les chapelles. Ces sortes 

de triptyques ftaient entierement colorees, et portal ent des sculptures a l’intfrieur, et des peintures 
a l’exterieur, a F usage des devots qui voulaient prier pendant que le triptyque etait fermf. 

Il y avait aussi, dans la galerie des gravures allemandes, un grand triptyque, de Munich, 
a sculptures delicates et elaborees, mais qui pechait, dans tous ses details, par nn coloris terne 
et mat. 
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PLATE 74, 


ECCLESIASTICAL GOLDSMITH’S WORK, 


by e. c. triotjllier, PARI Si 

M TRIOTJLLIER, who was formerly pupil and subsequently successor to M. Bertheand 
• Paraud, whose establishment dated from the last century, contributed a very magnificent 
collection of objects used in the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Clmrch, for which he was 
justly awarded a prize medal “for excellence of design and manufacture.” 

Ve have illustrated the fine archiepiscopal cross executed in silver-gilt, and enriched with 
enamel-work and precious stones, presented by the clergy of the diocese of Rennes to S. G 
Monseigneur Saint-Marc, the Archbishop of Rennes, on the occasion of the bishopric being raised 
to an archbishopric. This remarkably rich specimen of goldsmith’s work is m the style of the 
15th century; the arms of the cross contain the Four Evangelists in quatrefoils — a large emerald 
engraved with the archbishop’s arms sustains the feet of Christ. The figures m niches represent 
the patron saints of the diocesan bishops, the armorial bearings of each see, executed in enamel, 
being placed beneath. On the reverse of the cross are inscriptions relating to the offering, and 
the °stem is ornamented with bands and knops richly chased and enamelled. The pastoral staff 
is also a presentation-piece from the clergy of the diocese to the archbishop. An angel with 
outspread wings placed beneath the crook holds a shield with the armorial bearings of the arch¬ 
bishop; the crook itself sustains a seated figure of the Madonna and Child —the robes of both 
these figures are in enamel; under the niches are ranged the patron saints of the archbishop and 

his family; the stem is ornamented like that of the cross. 

The chalice and patena were made for the Abbe Seliardy-du-Marais, and are ornamented with 
filigree-work, bas-reliefs, enamels, and precious stones. On the cup are represented the Lirtli 
of ^Christ, the Last Supper, and the Crucifixion. The enamelled figures of the stem are the 
patron saints of the giver and receiver; on the foot are bas-reliefs of Abel, Aaron, and Melchisedek. 
The patena is ornamented with an enamelled representation of the Holy Trinity. 

These exceedingly ornate examples of ecclesiastical art are naturally widely dissimilar from 
the very plain and unpretending works of the earlier ages of the Roman Church. As regards the 
emblematic staves of liieratical office, the earliest are simply crooked like an ordinary walking-stick, 
as seen in the pastoral staff preserved at the church of Montreuil-sur-Mer, There were, however, 
different forms applied to staves, according to the nature of the officethe old papal and the 
archiepiscopal staff; the pastoral staff for bishops and abbots, used as emblems of jurisdiction; 
the cantor’s staff, to regulate the ceremonies of the choir; the processional staff, to keep order 
in religious processions;, the cross-staff, to bear the cross elevated in procession; and the staff 
of honour, or office, called verges or maces, borne before dignitaries. Pugin says: —“It is 
impossible to state with certainty the precise form of the early pastoral staves; but they were 
probably much shorter than those of the latter centuries, and terminated by a globular knop, 
or tow-cross (like a crutch), similar to that discovered in the tomb of Morard, Abbot of Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres (990—1014), now in the Hotel Cluny, and the richly-carved ivory tail-staves in 
the Soltikoff collection.” We find, however, from the earliest periods, the crook, as well as the 
crutch form, the cross, and a simple knoji. Hor is it easy to decide what particular office they 
indicated, or whether they were used at will by bishops. By the lltli ceutury, however, the 
simple crook was certainly distinctive of the bishop, and this, combined with the serpent, 
emblematic possibly of wisdom, or in relation to Moses, became the universal form. One of the 
earliest known is that of Erhard, bishop of Ratisbon, in wood, the crook of which terminates in 
a serpent’s head; then come similar staves, at the museum of Augers, in copper, terminating with 
a dragon’s head with a cross in its mouth; the ivory cross at Saint-Lizier; a numerous series 
of staves of this class finish with the heads of various animals impaled at the mouth by a 
cross, so that now there can he no doubt as to the meaning, which is rendered still more evident 
in the staves of the 12th and 13th centuries, by the open-mouthed dragon-headed end of the crook, 
against which stands the cross supported on the Lamb. From this period the image of the 
Virgin and Child is of common occurrence; and in the 15th century the most elaborate pastoral 
staves, adorned with scriptural or emblematic subjects carved in ivory and the precious metals, 
and ornamented with all the appliances of decorative art, become common. AYe regret having 
no space to trace the history of this most interesting subject; but the reader is referred to the 
very learned and complete essay by Pere Alar tin on pastoral staves, in the “Alelanges d’Archcologie,” 
by Cahier and Alar tin, vol. iv. p. 145. 
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ORFEVRERIE D’EGLISE, 

PAR E. C. TRIOULLIEIi, PARIS. 

M TRIOULLIER a ete Feleve de M. Bertheand Paraud, auquel il succdda ensuite dans la 
• direction de son etablissement, qui date dn siecle dernier. La collection superbe qn il a 
envoyee a l’Exposition, se coniposait d’objets necessaires pour les ceremonies de 1 eglise catholique, 
et lui a vain une medaille de premiere classe, parfaitement merits e, “ pour la superiorite du dessin 
et du travail.” 

Nous reprodnisons ci-contre la croix arcbiepiscopale en vermeil, enricbie d email et de pierres 
precieuses, que le clerg<$ du diocese de Rennes presenta a S. G. Monseigneur Saint-Marc, archeveque 
de Rennes, lorsque l’eveche de Rennes fut eleve au rang d’un areheveche. Cette piece d’orfevrerie 
superbe est dans le style du 15* me siecle; les bras de la croix contiennent, en quatrefeuilles, les 
quatre evangelistes; les pieds du Christ repo sent sur une grosse emeraude, sur laquelle sont 
gravees les armes de l 5 archeveque. Les figures placees dans les niches representent les patrons 
des eveques du diocese, et au-dessous de chaque figure on voit les armes de Fevech6, executes 
en email. A l’envers de la croix on lit les inscriptions qui expliquent V occasion et le but de 
Foffrande, et la tige en est ornee de bandes et de loupes richement ciselees et emaillees. La 
crosse pastorale est ^galement une pi&ce presentee a Farcheveque par le clerge du diocese. Un 
ange aux ailes deploy^es est plac6 sous le croc et porte un ecusson aux armes de archeveque; le 
croc lui-mcme supporte une Madone assise portant 1’enfant J6sus—les robes des deux figures sont 
en email; sous les niches sont ranges les patrons de 1’archeveque et de sa famille; les ornements 
de la tige ressemblent a ceux de la tige de la croix. 

Le calice et la patene, faits pour l’abbe Seliardy-du-Marais, sont orn^s de filigranes, de bas- 
reliefs, d’emaux et de pierres precieuses. Sur la coupe on voit la representation de la naissance 
du Christ, de la derniere cene et du erucifiment. Les figures en email de la tige representent 

les patrons de celui qui donna et de celui qui regut l’offrande. Le pied de la coupe est orne de 

bas-reliefs representant Abel, Aaron et Melchisedek. La patene est decoree d’ornements en email 
representant la Sainte-Trinite. 

Ces specimens d’orfevrerie d’eglise, si richement ornes, ne ressemblent naturellement pas aux 
ouvrages modestes et simples des temps primitifs de F eglise romaine. Ainsi, les premieres crosses, 
symboles des di grates hierarchiques, etaient simplement des batons recourbes a l’in star d’une 
canne ordinaire, comme on peut voir par le baton pastoral qn’on conserve a 1’eglise de Montreuil- 
sur-Mer. Cependant, ces batons avaient des formes diflerentes, selon les differentes dignites qu’ils 
indiquaient. Ainsi, il y avait l’ancien baton papal et le baton arcliiepiscopal; le baton pastoral 
ou la crosse des Eveques et des abb6s, qui representait l’embleme de la juridiefcion; le baton 

du chantre, pour regler les ceremonies du chceur; le baton des processions, pour maintenir 

Ford re dans les processions religieuses; le baton de la croix, pour elever la croix dans les pro¬ 
cessions; le baton d’honneur ou de dignite, que, sous le nom de verge ou de massue, on portait 
devant certains dignitaires. Pugin dit: — “ Il serait impossible d’indiquer avec precision la forme 
des premieres crosses, mais probablement elles etaient beau coup plus courtes que celles qui sont 
en usage depuis quelques siecles, et se terminaient en nne croix, ayant la forme d’un tan, ou croix 
potencee, ressemblant a la crosse decouverte dans le tombeau de Morard, abbe de Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres, 990—-1014', qu’on conserve a F Hotel Cluny, et aux batons d’ivoire en forme de tau 
qu’on voit dans la collection de Soltikoff.” La crosse la plus ancienue que nous connaissions 
est celle d’Erhard, eveque de Ratisbonne. Elle est en bois et le croc se termine en tete de 
serpent. Il y a des bfitons semblables, faits en cuivre, au musee d’Angers, qui se terrain ent en 
tete de dragon portant une croix ii la bouche, et d’autres en ivoire a Saint-Lizier. Il existe aussi 
bon nombre de batons de ce genre termines en tetes de differents animaux, dans la gueule des- 
quels est inseree une croix. La signification de ces emblemes, assez claire deja en elle-meme, 
devient encore plus evidente dans les batons du 12 ime et du 13 ime siecle, dont le croc finit en tete de 
dragon a la gueule beante, a cote de laquelle on voit la croix supportee par l’agneau. Depuis cette 
^poque on a fait des crosses dont le croc ctait forme de l’image de la Yierge et de l’enfant Jesus. 
Au 15 6mo siecle on voyait partout des crosses admirablement travaillees, ornees de snjets symboliques 
et bibliques, sculptes en ivoire et en metaux precieux, et decorees de tons les divers ornements de 
1 art decoratif. L espace nous manque pour poursuivre la trace de ce sujet si interessant; et nous 
ne saurions mieux faire que de renvoyer nos lecteurs a l’essai savant et complet sur les crosses, par 
le pere Martin, public dans les “ Melanges d’Archeologie,” par Cahier et Martin, vol. IY, page 145. 
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PLATE 75. 


WROUGHT-IRON GRILLE, 

BY MESSRS. J. HARDMAN & CO., BIRMINGHAM. 


M ESSRS. HARDMAN & CO., -who Have so long been distinguished for the excellence of 
their metal-work in the mediteval style, were awarded, at the Exhibition of 18G2, a prize 
medal “for excellence and beauty of design, and high perfection in workmanship.” To this 
honourable distinction we are induced to add the following remarks made by Mr. Alfred Tjloi 
in his official report“ The gates exhibited by Messrs. Hardman are, as a piece of pure 
wrought-iron work, as fine as anything in this class. The construction is very simple, consisting 
of wrought bars, decorated with mouldings; the enrichments being formed of pierced plates of 
iron, filling up forms marked out by slender bent scrolls, in which are again laid conventional 
imitations of foliage. No other metal or material is introduced, and no part of it is painted. 
As a specimen of iron-work in the style of the 14th century, this work is not surpassed. To 
this we would also state, that the grille, nine feet in length, was remarkable for its elegance; 
the fleur-de-lis, and the inscription “Ave Maria,” were excellently designed, and the cresting 
projected in curved lily scrolls, in the manner of the German medieval iron-work : its effect was 
seriously injured by the wooden posts which Messrs. Hardman were obliged to set up as supports. 
It is destined for the Lady chapel in St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, and was valued at £250. 
Mr . John Hardman Powell, the designer, nephew to Mr. Hardman, and son-in-law of the late 
A. AVelby Pugin, of whom he was a pupil, is thoroughly imbued with the style of his master, 
and his numerous designs are all characterized by refined taste. 

This fine piece of wrought-iron work served to inclose Messrs. Hardman’s Mediaeval court, 
rich in coloured decoration of a very light and graceful character. In the centre of the court 
was placed the life-size, tinted and gilt, marble statue of the Madonna and Child, crowned and 
enthroned on a finely-carved stone pedestal, enriched with statuettes of the holy women of 
Scripture, -under canopies. AYe regret, however, to say, that by some of the uninitiated country 
people it was mistaken for a statue of the Empress of the French; and one old lady was so 
benighted as to suggest that it was probably the celebrated tinted Venus. 

Among other remarkable works exhibited by Messrs. Hardman were a stone chimney-piece 
and a monumental stone slab, both ornamented witli subjects in coloured cement; the contours 
being formed by the stone itself, which was cut out to a slight depth, and then filled in with 
this coloured composition in a liquid state, which subsequently becomes harder than the stone, 
having all the appearance of enamelled work on a large scale. AVe recommend this process 
to architects, as one calculated to be of great and lasting service in the ornamentation of large 
surfaces of stone. 

Mr. J. H. Powell, who, besides his studies under Pugin, has travelled much, and studied his 
ari eon amore, furnished the greater number of the designs for Messrs. Hardman’s works, and 
merited a medal, we think, for them variety and excellence; but this system of premiating 
“ coUaborateurs ” was not adopted by the Jury of Class 31, in which Messrs. Hardman’s contri¬ 
butions were somewhat arbitrarily placed. Mr. Tylor, in his report, states that “the Jury of 
Class 31 were, at the close of their labours, invited to bestow medals upon the coUaborateurs 
who have assisted in the production of the principal works exhibited in the French department. 
The Jury declined to do so on two grounds:— first, that no application for medals had been 
made for similar persons from any other country; and, secondly, that although good exhibitors, 
who have neither designed nor made articles themselves, received medals, they received them as 
proprietors of factories, who had, at their own expense, and not at that of their staff, made a 
useful and instructive contribution to the Exhibition. The term e collaborateur ’ includes directors, 
ai lists, foremen, workmen, in fact, every one engaged in a factory. Any regulation that may be 
made should include all the members of a factory, if any.” For our own part, we earnestly 
deriie to see artists and workmen rewarded for the part they may have taken in producing 
fine artistic works; the Juries of Class 33 (Precious-metal work), Class 80 (Furniture), and 
Class 10c (Objects remarkable for architectural merit), adopted the principle, and awarded 
medals to seveial of the best designers; and we cannot but think it would be a great encourage¬ 
ment to designers and skilled artisans if their portion in the production of remarkable works of 
industrial ait were to be publicly recognized by their employers. 



BLANCHE 75. 


GRILLE DE FEE FORGE, 


PAR MM. J. HARDMAN & C™, BIRMINGHAM. 


M ESSIEURS HARDMAN & C IE , distingues depuis longtemps pour leurs ouvrages en metaux 
dans le style moyen-age, ont obtenu a 1’Exposition de 1862 une medaille de premiere classe 
“ pour la beaute du dessin et pour la perfection et le fini du travail.” Nous croyons devoir 
aj outer a cette approbation flatteuse exprimee par le Jury, les remarques suivantes, qui se trouvent 
dans le rapport officiel de M. Alfred Tylor : —" Les grilles exposees par Messieurs Hardman, faites 
entierement de fer forge, peuvent se comparer a tout ce qu’il y a de mieux dans ce genre. La 
construction en est fort simple et ne consiste qu’en barreaux de fer forge decores d enroulements. 
Les amplifications ornementales sont formies de plaques de fer percces a jour, fixees dans des 
formes marquees par des moulures legeres, courbees et ornees d’ailleurs de feuillages de fantaisie. 
Le fer est la seule substance employee et ne porte aucune trace de peinture. Comme specimen 
de fer travaille dans le style du 14 6mo siecle, ces grilles sont incomparables.” La grille, longue 
de neuf pieds, que nous reproduisons ci-contre, etait d’une elegance remarquable; elle etait ornee 
de fleurs-de-lis admirablement dessinees et portait rinscription: “ Ave Maria.” La Crete formait 
une saillie de moulures courbees en forme de lis, dans le genre allemand du moyen-age. 11 est a 
regretter que les solives d’appui qu’il a faflu mettre pom" maintenir la grille en position, en aient 
deteriore Reflet, Cette grille etait destinee pour la cbapelle de la Vierge a l’eglise de St. Augustin, 
Ramsgate, et 6tait evaluee a £250. M. Jobn Hardman Powell, le dessinateur, est le neveu de 
M. Hardman et le beau-fils et l’eleve de feu A. Welby Pugin, dont il s’est approprie le genre, et 
tous ses nombreux des sins portent le cachet d’un gout r affine. 

Cette belle piece servait d’enclos a la corn* moyen-age de Messieurs Hardman, si riche en 
decorations Ugeres et gracieuses. Au centre de cette cour se trouvait la statue de la Madone 
avec Tenfant Jesus. Cette statue, de grandeur naturelle, teintee, florae et couronnee, etait placee 
sur un piedestal de pierre admirablement sculpts et enriclii de statuettes des femmes saintes de la 
Bible surmontees de dais. Mais, nous le disons avec regret, il y avait a I’Exposition des cam- 
pagnards assez mal avisos pour meprendre cette statue pour l’effigie de l’imperatrice des Fran^ais; 
nous avons meme entendu une vieille dame faire la remarque ingcnieuse, que c’etait probablement 
la fameuse Yenus teintee. 

Messieurs Hardman avaient a 1’Exposition, entre autres, une clieminde en pierre et une dalle 
de pierre monumental© decorees l’une et Tautre de dessins en ciment colore. Pour produire ces 
ornements, on coupe la pierre a une certaine profondeur; puis, on remplit cette cavite de ciment 
liquide, lequel, apres quelque temps, devient plus dur que la pierre mcme et presente l’effet de 
rdmail sur une grande dchelle. Nous recommandons aux architectes ce pro cede, si bien adapte a 
l’ornementation de la pierre. 

Apres avoir fini ses etudes sous la direction de Pugin, M. J. H. Powell a voyage beaucoup. 
H exerce, d’ailleurs, son art con amove , et les dessins qu’il a fournis a Messieurs Hardman auraient 
merite, a notre avis, une medaille; mais le systeme de donner des recompenses aux collaborateurs 
n’a pas dte adopte par le Jury de la classe 31. M. Tylor dit dans son rapport: “ On a voulu 
persuader le Jury de la classe 31 d’accorder des medailles aux collaborateurs qui ont pris part 
a la production des meilleures oeuvres qui figuraient dans le departement frangais; mais le Jury 
s’est refuse a cette demande pour deux raisons: d’aborcl, parce qu’aucun autre pays n’avait fait 
de demande pareille, et puis, parce que les medailles sont decernees aux exposants comme recom¬ 
pense pour les sacrifices qu’ils ont faits, et les depenses qu’ils. ont encourues pour contribuer a 
1’ Exposition ces ceuvres si instructives, quoiqu’ils ne les aient pas faites, ni dessinees eux-memes. 
Cependant, le terme collaborateur inclut les directeurs, les artistes, les artisans, en un mot, tous 
ceux qui sont occupes dans une fabrique; or, les regulations qui s’appliquent au directeur, un des 
collaborateurs, devraient s’appliquer aussi a tous les autres.” Pour notre part, nous aimerions a 
voir accorder des recompenses aux artistes et aux ouvriers pom- la part qu’ils ont dans la pro¬ 
duction des ceuvres artistiques, Du reste, le Jury de la classe 33 (metaux precieux), celui de la 
classe 30 (objets d’ameublement) et celui de la classe 10 c (objets d’arckitecture) ont adopte ce 
principe, en d^cernant des medailles a plusieurs des meilleurs dessinateurs. 
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PLATE 76 . 


A DRESSING-CASE, 

BY MR. C. ASPREY, LONDON. 

~]% yTR. ASPREY, who received prize-medals at the London Esliibition of 1851, and at 
that of Paris, 1855, for Ins productions, obtained also, in 1862, a medal for the general 
excellence of bis manufactures. IVe have selected as bis chef-cVoeuvre a lady’s dressing-case, of 
Coromandel or Bengal wood, inlaid and mounted externally witb brass, and lined internally with 
rich ruby velvet. The various toilette fittings are of cut crystal glass, witb silver-gilt tops, the 
centre of each being enriched witb a carbuncle surrounded witb pearls, consisting in all of 872 
stones; tbe large mirror can be adjusted to any angle, and on each side of it are two band- 
mirrors ; beneath these are candle-branches so arranged as to fold up in tbe lid. Tbe fall front 
is fitted witb a call-bell, mariner’s compass, thermometer, whistle, magnifier, glove-stretcher, and 
in fact a list of objects which quite exhaust tbe requisites for the road or tbe boudoir. There 
are very ingeniously contrived drawers for jewels, bank-notes, gold, &c. &c.; besides repositories 
for pen, ink, and paper. By pressing a spring, a slide is formed into a writing-desk independent 
of all tbe fittings. There is, indeed, an infinity of ingenious contrivances, a multiplicity of 
objects, and an excellence of workmanship shown in this case, which more than sustain 
Mr. Asprey’s well-earned reputation. The size of the case was about 20 inches by 14 inches, 
and 10 inches deep; it was valued at £1,500. 

In the Report of the Jury, Class 38, to which this dressing-case belonged, they state tlmt 
they “ have to express their satisfaction and admiration at the near approach to perfection 
which has been attained in the manufacture of dressing and writing cases. The assortments 
were larger than at the earlier Exhibitions; and the excellence of the materials employed, the 
elegance in taste and design . displayed, and tlie ingenuity of contrivance developed, have led the 
Jury to the conclusion, that the result of intercommunication, caused by the former oppor¬ 
tunities, has been most advantageous, and has given a considerable impetus to improvement.” 

There can be no doubt that England, for the importance and variety of its productions in 
this class, reigned supreme; and yet, in point of taste, there is something to he learnt from the 
French exhibitors: there was a distinctly-marked artistic style in the Pompadour toilette service 
of Aucoc ame, and, indeed, in all his works; also in the pieces decorated with marquetrie, 
buhl, enamel-work, &c., by Sormani; in the plate-chests and jewel-cases of Gelee Ereres, and in 
the exquisite little pique etui-cases, and other objects for the toilet-table, by Triefus & Ettlinger, 
which was not to be found in the productions of our own manufacturers, with whom massiveness 
of design and richness of material appear to be considered the points of highest importance, 
and by which they principally seek to please the public taste. 

Mr. Asprey exhibited also an immense number of ornamental objects for the toilet-table, and 
for tbe use of travellers, characterized by tlie excellent taste, workmanship, and ingenuity of 
contrivance which have already obtained for bim so high a position in this branch of 
manufacture. Amongst them we particularly noticed a dressing-case, fitted up internally in the 
Moorish style, executed for the Viscountess of Lismore; another belonging to Lady Harriet Ashley, 
made of rosewood, the fittings being in silver-gilt, enriched with turquoises; and one for Mrs. E. 
S. YVoodhouse, mounted with silver in the Elizabethan style; and a writing-desk in Coromandel 
wood, enriched with pierced gilt mounts and porcelain plaques. 


PL AN C1IE 76, 


NECESSAIRE DE TOILETTE ET DE VOYAGE, 

PAE M. C. ASPEEY, LONDEES. 


II f" ASPREY, qui a obtenu une medaille a V Exposition de Londres en 1851, et une autre a 
JL * celle de Paris en 1855, a recu une recompense semblable en 1862, pour 1’excellence de 
ses productions. Nous avons clioisi pour notre illustration son chef-d’oeuvre, un necessaire pour 
dames, fait en bois do Coromandel ou de Bengal©, incruste et monte de laiton a 1’exterieur, et 
double a I’interieur en velours rose. Les differents objets de toilette etaient en cristal taille, a 
montures en vermeil, qui avaient chacune, an centre, une escarboucle entouree de perles. II y 
avait, en tout, 872 pierres precieuses employees dans les montures. Le grand miroir pouvait 
s’ajuster a n’importe quel angle, et a cbacun de ses cotes il y avait un miroir a main; imme¬ 
diate men t au-dessous se trouvaient deux brandies a bougie arrangees de maniere a se replier 
dans lo couvercle. Un des compartiments, sur le devant, etait garni d’une clochette, d’une 
boussole, d’un tliermometre, d’un 'sifflet, d’un renfermoir, en un mot, de tons les objets necessaires 
en voyage ou dans un boudoir. II y avait anssi des tiroirs, pratiques tres-ingenieusement, pour 
serrer les bijoux, les billets de banque, la monnaie en or, etc., ainsi qne pour y placer des plumes, 
de Pen ere et du papier. En pressant un ressort, on formait, a l’aide d’une tablette a coulisse, un 
pupitre tout-a-fait in dependant des autres parties du necessaire. L’ingenuite deployee dans 
I’arrangement de toils les compartiments de ce necessaire, la multiplicite des objets qui s’y 
trouvaient, et 1’excellence du travail out ete a la hauteur, et au-dela, de la reputation bien meritee 
de M. Asprey. La grandeur de ce necessaire etait de 20 pouces sur 14, et il a ete evalud a 1,500 
livres sterling. 

Les membres du Jury de la classe 38, il laquelle ce necessaire appartenait, constatent dans leur 
rapport, “ qu’ils ont a exprimer leur satisfaction et leur admiration pour la superiority presque 
parfaite a laquelle on est arrive dans la fabrication des necessaires et des ecritoires, dont Passorti- 
ment etait plus considerable que dans les expositions precedentes. L’excellence des matieres 
premieres, 1’elegance et le gout des dessins, et l’ingenuite deployee dans 1*arrangement des divers 
compartiments,— tout, enfin, dans la fabrication de ces objets nous donne la conviction,” ajoutent-ils, 
que les expositions universelles precedentes ont ete tres-avantageusos et ont donne une impulsion 
considerable a cette branche de 1’Industrie. ” 

Sous le rapport de Importance et de la variete des productions exposees dans la classe 38, 
1 Angleterre etait certainement sans rivale; elle a, cependant, sous le rapport du gout, bien des 


choses a apprendre encore des exposants frauyais: il y avait un cachet vraiment artistique dans le 
st^lo du necessaire Pompadour, d’Aucoc aine, comme dans toutes ses autres productions; dans 
les objets decores de marque ter ie, d’email, de devises Boule, etc., par Sormani; ainsi que dans 
les boites a argenterie et les ecrins de Gelee freres, et dans les petits etuis piques d’nn travail 
exquis, et d autres objets pour la table a toilette, par Triefus & Ettlinger; cachet artistique qui 
ne se trouvait pas dans les productions de nos fabricants, chez lesquels la massivete du dessin et 
la richesse des ornements semblent etro les points les plus importants; moyens par lesquels ils 
cherclient a complaire au gout du public. 

H. Asprey a anssi expose nn grand nombre d’objets pour la table a toilette et a 1’usage des 
voyageurs, caracterises par un gout excellent, par nn travail soigne et une ingenuite tres-grande; 
qualites qui lui ont procure depuis longtemps une haute position dans cette branche industrielle. 
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PLATE 77. 


DECORATIVE EARTHENWARE, 

BY '1'IIE CAV. G1NOBI-LISCI, EIOBEKCE. 

I TALY, so justly celebrated, during the period of the Renaissance, for her varied and beautiful 
productions of the potter’s art, lost almost every vestige of her ancient renown in the 18th 
century, which may be called the dark age of Italy, dark almost as obscurest night, through the 
baneful political and religious systems which oppressed and overshadowed her. Even then some 
few individuals vindicated the old reputation of Italy for artistic taste: the remarkable " Capo di 
Monte” ware manufactory was established near Naples in 1786, and the Marquis Carlo Ginori 
commenced at Doccia, near Florence, a manufactory for porcelain and earthenware in 1735. 
Sprung from an old and noble race, the Marquis Ginori rendered his family name still more 
illustrious by his untiring energy and wise benevolence. He was created a senator by the Grand- 
duke Gian Gastone, filled some of the first offices of the state, and finally was made governor of 
the city and harbour of Leghorn, in which honourable post, after signalizing himself by his 

enterprising spirit for the improvement of his country, he died in 1757. The earthenware manu¬ 

factory, which was established under the direction of a German named Wandlielein, at the 
country seat of the Ginori family, near Florence, was formed by the marquis into a perfectly 
model establishment, and has been duly kept up by Ids descendants: it at present employs some 
two hundred workpeople, engaged in the manufacture of every species of earthenware and porcelain. 
Its spvcialite , however, is the imitation of the fine Italian earthenware of the 16th and 17 th 
centuries, due, in a great measure, to the discoveries of Giusto Giusti, who successfully brought 
in practice the ruby and iridescent glazes of the old Italian maestri, for which lie received the 
highest commendation of the Jury at the Paris Exhibition, 1855. This able chemist died suddenly 
in 1858. 

Of the subjects selected by us, the blue-and-white bottle, fourteen inches high, purchased 
for the South Kensington Museum, displayed most taste and originality. The plates and ewer 

are close imitations of old models, ranging in value from one to two guineas, about a twentieth 

part of what used to be given for original subjects of the same class. The imitations of ancient 
Majolica, both in design and lustre, proceeding from the manufactories of Doccia and M. Freppa, 
at Florence, are so cleverly done that it requires a sharp connoisseur frequently to detect the copy. 
The amateur should also be careful regarding Capo di Monte ware, the old moulds of which are, 
we believe, in the possession of the Ginori. To this class belong the sugar-basin and vase with 
figure subjects in relief ; but neither these, nor any of the numerous Capo di Monte objects exhibited 
by the marquis, were to be compared with tlie productions of the old Neapolitan manufactory. Some 
of the large pat eras- modelled after the well-known ones of Lucca della Robbia were very successful, 
and the slabs painted after Titian and Raffaelle evinced much artistic feeling. Great variety and 
much progress were, in fine, evident in the contributions of the Marquis Ginori; their great 
deficiency was in anything like original design. 

Of the other exhibitors in the Italian court we have only to say that the china and earthenware 
of Richard & Co., of San Cristoforo, near Milan, was not remarkable from an art point of view; 
this, liowever, is one of the largest establishments in Italy, and M. Jules Richard has been awarded 
a medal by the Lombard Institute of Arts and Sciences for his adaptation of peat as fuel. 
Gubbio, of ceramic fame, was represented by some pretty good reproductions of the old style by 
Carocci, Fabri, & Co., and Faenza contributed some modern examples in its old style by Count 
A. Ferniani. But the only really remarkable works came unfortunately too late to be placed in 
the catalogue: these were the coloured and plain groups in terra-cotta by Bongiovanni Vacaro, 
of Caltagirone, Sicily, distinguished by a really wonderful expression of character and artistic 
vigour: the Italians of the South, men and women, old and young, were rendered in these groups 
with extraordinary and amusing fidelity. The terra-cotta figures by Mollica, of Naples, larger in 
size than these last, and reproducing some of the most celebrated pieces of antiquity, should not 
be passed over without honourable mention. 


rLANCHE 77. 


FAIENCE DEOOREE, 


PAR LE CHEVALIER GINORI-LISCI, FLORENCE. 


L ’lTALIE, si justoraont cdlebre, pendant la periode de la renaissance, pour sa poterie si belle 
et si variee, perdit presque enticement son ancienne reputation au 18 tme side: meme alors, 
cependaut, quelques persounes continuaient a soutenir 1’ancienne renommee que l’ltalie ayait acquise 
pom’ son gout artistique: la celebre manufacture de faience de tc Capo di Monte fut etablie pres 
de Naples en 1736, et le marquis Carlo Ginori fonda en 1735, a Doccia, pres de Florence, une 
manufacture de porcelaine et de faience. Descendu d’une ancienne et noble famille, le marquis 
Ginori rendit son nom encore plus illustre, par son energie infatigable et sa sage bienveillance. 
II fut fait senateur par le grand-due Gian Gastone, occupa plusieurs cles plus importantes fonctions 
de l’et at et fut enfin nomme gouyemeur de la ville et du port de Livourne, poste qu’il occupait 
encore lorsque la mort vint le surprendre, en 1757, apres une carriere qu’il a rendue remarquable 
par son esprit entreprenant et ses efforts pour 1’ayancement de son pays dans la voie du progres. 
La manufacture qui avait etc etablie, sous la direction d’un Allemand, nomme Wandhelein, a la 
maison de campagne de la famille Ginori, pres de Florence, deyint, sous les auspices du marquis, 
un vrai etablissement modele, que ses descendants ont maintenu dans son etat florissant, jusqu’a 
nos jours: cette manufacture emploie maintenant 200 ouvriers a la fabrication de toute espece de 
porcelaine et de faience. Sa specialite, cependant, e’est Limitation de la belle faience italienne 
du 16™° et du 17™° siccle, qui a repris une nouyelle importance, grace aux decouvertes de Giusto 
Giusti, qui reussit a reproduire le rouge rubis et ii’idescent des anciens c< maestri ” italiens, 
renovation pour laquelle il reput les plus grands eloges de la part du Jury de 1’Exposition de 
Paris en 1855. Ce savant chimiste mourut subitement en 1858. 

Parmi les objets qne nous avons cboisis pour notre illustration, la bouteille bleue et blancbe, 
de quatorze pouces de Hauteur, ache tee pour le musee de South-Kensington, traliissait le plus de 
gout et d’originalite. Les assiettes et l’aiguiere sont d’excellentes imitations des anciens modeles; 
le prix de ces objets variait d’une a denx guinees: la vingtieme par tie, a peu pres, de ce que 
coutaient les objets originaux de la meme espece. Les imitations de 1’ancienne Majolique, pro- 
venant des manufactures de Doccia et de M. Freppa, a Florence, sont executees avec une si 
grande habiletd, que l’oeil seul d’un connaissenr habile pent decouvrir que ce ne sont qne des copies. 
Nous recommandons a l’attention des amateurs de porcelaine les produits ceramiques de Capo di 
Monte, dont les anciens moules sont, a ce que nous croyons, la propriety des Ginori, C’est a 
co genre de faience qu’appart-iennent le sucrier et le vase ornes de figures en relief; mais ni 
ces objets, ni ceux de Capo di Monte exposes -par le marquis, ne pouvaient etre compares aux 
productions de 1’ancienne manufacture napolitaine. Quelques-unes des grandes pateres mo delees 


d’aprts cedes de Lucca della Kobbia, etaient d’une imitation excellente, et les dalles peintes d’apres 
Titien et Kapliael trahissaient un profond sentiment artistique. En un mot, il y avait beaucoup de 
variete et un progres visible dans les objets exposes par le marquis Ginori; le seul defaut que 
nous ayons remarqud, e’etait le manque d’originalite dans les dessins. 

Quant aux autres exposants italiens, nous dirons senlement que la porcelaine et la faience 
do Richard & C ie , de San Cristoforo, pres de Milan, n’etaient nullement remarquahles sous le 
point de vue ai l istique; ces fabricants sont pourtant a la tete d’un des plus grands etablissemcnts 
de ce genre en Italie, et M. Jules Richard a meme reeu une medaille de l’Institut lombard des 
Aits et des Sciences, pour avoir rdussi a employer la tourbe comme combustible. La ville de 
Gubbio, autrefois celebre pour ses produits ceramiques, etait representee par d’assez bonnes 
imitations de l’ancien style, de la manufacture de Carocci, Fabri, & C ie ; et la ville de Faenza 
avait contribue quelques reproductions modernes de son vieux style, par le comte A. Ferniani. 
Mais les seuls ouvrages reellement remarquables arriverent malhenreusement trop tard pour etre 
places dans le catalogue; c etaient les groupes en terre cuite, par Bongiovanni Vacaro, de Cal- 
tagiione, Sicile, qui etaient empreints d’nne expression vraiment merveillense de caractere et de 
yigueur artistique: les types des Italiens du sud, bommes et femmes, jeunes gens et vieillards, 
etaient representes dans ees groupes avec une fidelity extraordinaire. Nous ne saurions terminer 
nos observations sans mentionner, d’une manure honorable, les figures en terre cuite par Moffica, 

de Naples, qui Etaient plus grandes que celles des groupes dont nous venous de parler, et d’un 
tout autre genre. 
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PLATE 78. 


GEOUP OP ENGEAVED GLASS, 

BY MESSES. DOBSON & PEAECE, LONDON. 

I T would be impossible, in the small space to which we are restricted, to render justice to the 
engraved glass of Messrs. Dobson & Pearce; amongst which the “Morrison tazza” shone 
like a gem. Small as it was (about lO^- inches in height), there was nothing in the Exhibition which 
perhaps excited more general admiration. It was beautifully exgraved by Mr. Hills, with arabesques, 
foliage, trophies of arms, musical instruments, &c.; the centre piece, about the size of sixpence, 
being most delicately engraved with a bouquet of flowers. The tazza itself was set in gold, with a 
border of turquoises, and was valued at £250. We have shown in our plate the stem and the 
circular tazza at the back. The large Venetian glass, about 2 feet 2 inches high, valued at sixteen 
guineas, was studded with ruby-glass, the Greek letters, alpha and omega, being in turquoise-coloured 
glass. The goblet was very beautifully engraved by Mr. Coles, and the candelabrum, with a tripod 
of ground glass, was very well designed in a pure style, its graceful effect being enhanced by 
the pendent chains attached to it. This firm received a prize medal from the International Jury, 
accompanied by the following remarks, which we are happy to endorse:—“ The engraving exhibited 
by this firm is of the highest order. Great labour has been bestowed upon the designs, which, as 
regards careful elaboration of the manipulatory processes, are of artistic merit, especially a tazza, and 
a pilgrim-bottle of arabasque engraving.” The chandeliers exhibited by this firm also deserved the 
highest praise; and their cut glass generally was excellent. 

The processes of ornamenting glass with cut, engraved, and etched designs, are of comparatively 
modern date, although it appears probable that they had been practised by the ancients. Caspar 
Lehmann is stated to have obtained a patent for cutting glass from the Emperor Rudolphus II. 
in 1609, and to have been appointed lapidary and glass-cutter to the court. He prosecuted his 
invention with much success in Prague. (For further notices of glass-cutting, see Plate 107.) 

In the 16th century, Venice was famed for glasses ornamented with festoons, foliage, and 
figures, cut with the diamond, in imitation of the celebrated rock-crystal engraving of Valerio 
Vicentino; and in the succeeding century, George Schwanhard the elder is mentioned by Beckman 
as having been a great master in this art, which was very successfully practised at Nuremberg 
and Augsburg up to the middle of the 18 th century, John Rost, of Augsburg, ornamented 
in a very curious manner, with a diamond pencil, some drinking-glasses, which were purchased 
by the Emperor Charles VT. (d, 1740). Doppehnayer, in his History of Nuremberg, says that 
Henry Schwanhard found out the art of etching on glass about the year 1670, through some 
aquafortis having accidentally fallen on the glass of his spectacles; and Sandrart, in his “ Teutsche 
Akademie,” states that Schwanhard, by means of a powerful corrosive, delineated and etched on 
glass figures of men and animals, plants and flowers, in a perfectly natural manner, and brought 
them into the highest estimation. The secret of the preparation of this acid was kept by 
Schwanhard and his scholars. In 1725, a receipt was made public by Dr. Weygand, of Goldingen, 
which had been given to him by Dr. Pauli, of Dresden, then deceased, who had etched with it on 
glass various figures and ornaments. In 1771, Scheele discovered the fluoric acid, which most 
readily corrodes glass; and this has ever since been used for etching on that material. In the 
present day, the glass is covered with a varnish, and the ornaments being traced through it, are 
exposed to the action of the acid. Schwanhard’s system, however, appears to have been to 
cover his ornament with varnish, and then apply the acid to the plain portions; so that, eventually, 
the figures were raised in bright relief on a somewhat darker ground. Engraving on glass is, in 
fact, an adaptation of the process used in cutting. It is effected by small copper discs revolving 
with great speed in a lapidary’s lathe, the discs from time to time being moistened at the edges 
with emery and oil, to strengthen their cutting powers. The more minute the design, the smaller 
must be the disc; and in some cases it can with difficulty be seen. The workman puts the lathe 
in motion with his foot, guiding with his hands the glass, so as to describe the various curves 
and figures; a process, to succeed in which, requires great practice, judgment, and good taste. 
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GROUPE DE YERRERIE GRAYEE, 

PAR MM. DOBSON & PEARCE, LONDRES. 

L ’ESPACE ne nous permet pas de rendre justice a la belle collection de verrene envoyee 
a 1’Exposition par Messieurs Dobson & Pearce, et surtout a la belle coupe dite “ Momson 
tazza,” qui briUait comme un joyau au milieu des objets qui Pentouraient. Cette coupe quoique 
petite n’ay ant que 10£ ponces de Hauteur, partageait 1’admiration du public avec les plus belles 
pieces que contenait Imposition. Elle etait ornee d’arabesques, de feuillages, de tropbees d’armes, 
d’instruments de musique, etc., admirablement graves par M. Hills. Au centre, sur un espace 
pas plus grand qu’une pi&ce de six pence, on voyait un bouquet de fleurs delicatement grave. 
La coupe dfcait montee en or a bord de turquoises, et elle etait evalu6e a £250. Nous en 
reproduisons sur la planclie ci-contre la patte, ou tige, derriere laquelle on voit la coupe 
circulaire. Le grand verre venitien, bant de 2 pieds 2 polices, 6valu6 a seize gumees, etait 
ome de verre vermeil et des lettres grecqnes alpha et omega en verre couleur de turquoise. 
Le gobelet 6bait orne de gravures admirables, executees par M. Coles, et le candelabre au trepied 
de verre etait admirable de style et de dessin, et l’effet en etait rehausse par les chaines 
pendantes qui y etaient attaches. Messieurs Dobson & Pearce ont regu du Jury une medaille, 
accompagn6e des remarques suivantes, auxquelles nous nous associons de tout cceur: “ Cette 

maison a expose des objets graves de premier ordre ; elle n’a rien neglig6 d’ailleurs pour 
donner aux dessins un baut mdrite artistique sous le rapport du soin apport^ a la manipulation 
des proems : ces remarques s’appliquent surtout a la coupe et a la bouteille de pelerin gra\ ees 
d’arabesques.” Ajoutons que les lustres de la meme maison etaient aussi dignes de tout eloge 
et qne tous ses cristaux tailles en general etaient excellents. 

Les differents pro cedes de tailler et de graver le verre datent d’une epoque comparativement 
recente, quoiqu’il soit fort probable qu’ils s’exergaient deja parmi les anciens. Ainsi Caspar 
Lehmann obtint en 1609 de Pempereur Eodolpb II, une patente pour tailler le verre, et il a ete 
nomme ensuite lapidaire et fabricant d ! objets de verre taille de la cour. II exploitait son invention 
avec beaucoup de sncces a Prague. (Pour des details plus etendus sur 1 art de tailler le verre, 
voyez plancbe 107.) 

Au 16 Wb siecle Yenise 6t&it cdlebre pour ses verreries oru6es de festons, de figures et de 
feuillages tailles a l’aide d’un diamant, en imitation des gravures sur cristal de rocbe de Valerio 
Yicentino. Pendant le sifecle suivant, George Scbwanhard Paine, au dire de Beckman, se distinguait 
dans cet art, qui s’exercait avec beaucoup de succes jusqu’au milieu du 18 6me siecle, a Nuremberg 
et a Augsburg. Jean Rost, d*Augsburg, a grave, a Paide d’un burin a pointe de diamant, 
qnelques verres a boire dont Pempereur Charles VI (mort en 1740) s’est rendu Pacquereur. 
Doppelmayer, dans son liistoire de Nuremberg, dit qne Henri Scbwanhard a decouvert Part de 
graver le verre a l’eau forte en 1670, par suite de ce que quelques gouttes d’eau forte 
avaient ete versdes, par basard, sur ses lunettes, Sandrart, dans sa tc Teutscbe Akademie,” dit 
qne Scbwanhard tragait sur verre, au moyen d’un corrosif puissant, des figures d’hommes et 
d’animaux, des plantes et des fleurs, et que ce genre d’ornements etait fort estime. Schwanbard 
et ses eleves se gardaient bien de divulguer le secret de la preparation de l’acide employe dans 
cette operation. En 1725 le docteur Weygand, de Goldingen, publia une reeette pour la 
preparation de cet acide,—reeette qu’il avait obtenue de feu le docteur Pauli, de Dresde, qui s’en 
etait servi pour faire sur verre differentes figures et ornements. En 1771 Scbeele decouvrit 
P acide fluorique, qui est P acide le plus prompt a ronger le verre, et qui est generalement en 
usage jusqu’a ce jour. Le systeme suivi par ScAwanhard etait d’enduire de vernis les ornements 
et d’exposer a Paction de P acide la partie unie dn verre, de maniere qu’apres quel que temps les 
ornements se detaebaient en relief sur un fond un peu plus foned. Le procede de graver le verre 
est simplement 1 adaptation dn procede suivi pour tailler le verre:—on grave le verre au moyen 
de petits disques, qui tournent rapidement dans le tour du lapidaire, et dont on mouille de 
temps en temps le fil, d’huile et d’emeri, pour le rendi’e plus tranebant. Plus le dessin qu’on 
veut faire est petit, plus les disques sont mignons, a tel point qu’ils sont quelquefois a peine 
perceptibles. L’ouvrier qni meut le tour avec le pied, fait passer avec la main le verre au- 
dessus des disques de maniere a decrire les courbes et les figures voulues. II va sans dire que 
e’est un procede qui exige de la part de Partisan antant de pratique qne de jugement et de 
gout. 
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PLATE 79. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES 


EY MINTON & 00., STOKE -UPON -’TRENT, 


0 nation in the Exhibition was enabled to exhibit so magnificent a collection of coloured 



^ ’ encaustic tiles as the English, and this was mainly due to the enterprise and good taste 
of the late Mr. Herbert Minton and his successors, who have employed artists of high standing 
to make designs for them, especially the late A. W. Pugin, by whose suggestions the present 
development of the old Azulejo-work was commenced. Encaustic tiles may be divided into 
two classes: those for paving, and those for the covering of walls. Of the former class, so 
common during the mediaeval period, and which also have been most successfully brought in 
use in modern times (principally through the exertions of Mr. Minton, who purchased the original 
patent by Mr. S. Wright), we shall not at present speak, but confine ourselves to wall-tiles, to 
which class our illustration belongs. 

Tiles, glazed or enamelled, have been used for the finishing of walls from the very earliest 
period. They have been found in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, and were doubtless in use 
wherever the warmth of the climate rendered them desirable. Either painted or stamped, and 
then covered with an enamelled varnish, they are to be met with in the most ancient mosques of 
Persia, India, Egypt, and Turkey. The Moors brought the use of them into Spain at the time 
of them conquest of that country, A.D. 711. Mr. Marryat states that Mahomedan tiles are 
mentioned by Burchardt, who was fortunate enough to gain access to the tomb of Mahomet, in 
the mosque of Medina, built A.D. 707. He describes the columns as cased for half their height 
with bright glazed green tiles or slates, decorated with arabesques of various colours.” M. Botta 
procured a tile taken from the tomb itself, which is in the Sevres Museum. It is covered with a fine 
glaze : the pattern is divided longitudinally into two parts by a black band, one side being green (the 
sacred colour), the other blue. In the East-Indian (Company’s) Museum glazed wall-tiles are 
preserved, brought from Grour, the aucieut capital of Bengal, from Golconda, and from Nepaul, all ol 
Mahomedan manufacture. Similar tiles are met with in Syria, according to Dr. Russell, and at 
Adrianople, according to Lady Mary TV\ Montague. Mr. Windus in 1721 states that glazed tiles 
were used in the African mosques, and Captain Kennedy, in his work on Algeria, records the same 
fact. In Persia, Pietro della Valle mentions observing them in 1617. The French author of 
the “ Beautez de la Perse,” who was at the court of Shah Abbas in 1665—Tavernier and Chardin—all 
describe the tiles in the mosque at Com, the most celebrated in the East, in which the descendants of 
Ah are buried. Chardin describes it as lined “ with square China tiles, paiuted in Moresco-work, and 
adorned with gold and azure.” W. J. Beck, Esq., in his MS. journal, notices the ruins of the mosque 
at Sultaneah as cased inside and out with enamelled tiles of deep blue, with yellow and white 
ornaments. The Saracens, A.D. 827, conquered Sicily, and adorned the great mosque at Palermo 
with coloured tiles, after the manner of the beautiful dados in the Alhambra at Granada in Spain. 
Granada, Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, and other Spanish cities, still retain fine examples of these 
Azulejos, or enamelled tiles. The use of glazed tiles for walls by the Chinese is well known. 
They do not appear to have been much in use amongst Europeans as a wall-lining until the 17th 
century, in the early part of which Flanders was noted for its painted tiles used for fireplaces, 
dairies, &c., known as Delft-ware. 

All the examples we have mentioned were painted in enamel colour; but stamped and 
embossed patterns occur in Hispano-Moorisk tiles, and in those made at Nuremberg, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, for lining stoves. This fashion passed into Italy, where several examples of 
the use of such wall-tiles are to be met with in the older towns. Mr. Minton has combined the 
inlaid mediaeval tile with various colours and a glaze like those we have mentioned, and they 
form a development of this branch of the potter’s art which is likely, from its many advantages, 
to meet with great extension. 
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TUILES ENCATTSTIQUES, 


PAR MINTON & C™, STOKE -UPON -TRENT. 

L A superbe collection de tuiles encaustiques, exposee dans le departement anglais, a surpasse 
toutes les collections semblables dans les departements Strangers, et cette superiority est 
due principalement a l’esprit entreprenant et au bon gout de fen M. Herbert Minton, et de ses 
successeurs, qui ont toujours employe pour lenrs dessins, des artistes distingues, parmi lesquels 
nous signalons surtout feu A. W. Pugin, qui a cosntribuS le plus au developpement actuel des 
anciennes productions emaillees dites d’Amilejo. On peut diviser les tuiles encaustiques en deux 
classes : cedes dont on se sert pour parage, et cedes qui servent au revetement des murs. Nous 
ne parlerons pas des tuiles de la premiere classe, dont 1 emploi etait si commun au nr oven-age, et 
qui ont 6te remises en usage, grace aux efforts de M. Minton, qui s’est rendu l’acqu&eur du 
brevet de M. Wright. Nous traiterons seulement des tuiles pour le revetement des murs, comme 
celles que nous avons reproduites dans notre illustration. 

Depuis les temps les plus recules, on se servait, pour le revetement des murs, de tuiles 
emailMes. On en a decouvert dans les ruines de Ninive et de Babylone, et edes etaient 
probablement en usage dans tous les climats cliauds. On en voit de peintes et d estampees 
recouvertes d’une couclie cl email, dans la plupart des anciennes mosquees cle la Perse, des In des, de 
1’Egypte et de la Turquie. Les Maures, en conquerant l’Espagne, 711, y introclnisirent ce genre 
de tuiles. M. Marry at cite Burcliardt, qui a ete assez lieureux d’etre admis a voir la tombe de 
Mahomed, a la mosquee de Medine, construite en 707, et qui nous informe que “les colonnes 
sont lambrissees jusqu’a mi-danteur de tuiles ou ardoises vertes, luisantes et glacees, decorees 
d’arabesques de differentes couleurs.” M. Botta a su se procurer uue tuile cletachee du tombeau 
meme, et qui se trouve au Mus6e de Sevres. Ede est couverte d’un bel email, et uue bande 
noire la separe longitudinalement en deux parties, dont l’une est verte—la couleur sacree— et 
l’autre bleue. Dans le muscle de la compagnie des Indes orientales, on conserve des tuiles emaillees 
venant de Gfour, l’ancienne capitale du Bengale, de Golconda et de Nepaul, toutes de fabriqne 

mahometane. Au dire du docteur Russell, on trouve de ces tuiles en Syrie, et Lady Mary 

W. Montague pretend en avoir vu a Adrianople. M. Windus, 1721, dit qu’on employait des tudes 
emaillees dans les mosquees d’Afrique, et le capitaine Kennedy avance le meme fait dans son ouvrage 
sur V Al gerie. Pietro della Yade en a vu en Perse en 1617. L’auteur des “ Beaut6s de la Perse,” 
qui etait a la cour du schah Abbas en 1655, ainsi que Tavernier et Chardin, donnent la 
description des tuiles de la mosquee de Com, la plus celebre en Orient, oil sont enterres les 
descendants d’Ad. D’apres Chardin, la mosquee “ est revetue de tudes en porcelaine peintes a la 

mauresque, et decorees en or et azur.” M. W. J. Beck parle, dans son journal manuscrit, des 

ruines de la mosquee do Sultaneah, comme etant lambrissees, au-dedans comme au-dehors, de tuiles 
emaidees bleu-fonc^, decorees d’ornements jaunes et blancs. Les Saracenes, ayant conquis la 
Sicile en 827, decorerent la grande mosquee de Palerme en tudes colorees a Tinstar du dados cle 
TAlhambra a Grenade, en Espagne. On trouve encore a Grenade, a Tolede, a Cordoue, a Seville 
et autres villes cPEspagne, de beaux exemples de ces tuiles emaidees dites Aznlejos. II est bien 
connu qu’en Chine on lambrit les murs de tuiles emaidees. En Europe, l’usage n’en remonte, a 
ce qu’d parait, qu’au commencement du 17 &mo siecle. A cette epoque, la Plandre etait fameuse 
pour ces tudes, connues sous le nom de Delft, qu’on employait pour revetir les foyers, les 
laiteries, etc. 

Tous les specimens ^numeres ci-clessus etaient peints en email; mais parmi les tudes liispano- 
mauresques, il y en a d’estampees et de repouss6es, de meme que parmi cedes qu’on faisait a 
Nuremberg au 15 Jme et au 16 eme siecle, pour revetir les poeles. Cette mode passa ensuite en Italie, 
ou Ton trouve encore dans les vides les plus anciennes, des exemples de tuiles pour le revetement 
des murailles. M. Minton a su combiner les conleurs variees des tildes clu moyen-age avec Temail 
dont nous avons parle; et le nouveau developpement donne a cette brancde de la ceramique, offre 
tant d’avantages, qu’d ne peut manquer de prendre une etendue de plus en plus grande. 
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PLATE 80. 


AN EMBROIDERED MANTLE, 

BY J. B. BOB ILL ET, PARIS. 

F RENCH lace ^ as lost nothing of its ancient excellence through Hie introduction of 
machinery; nothing could be more beautiful than the specimens of real lace exhibited 
by Messrs. Seguin, Loiseau, Geffrier Delisle & Co., Lecornu, Dognin, and others, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, we could not obtain permission to illustrate. The example we have chosen was produced 
by M. Bouillet, of Paris, for Messrs. Grant & Gash, of London, a very beautiful application ol 
needlework and lace to a mantle, which obtained for M. Bouillet a medal, an honour which he 
likewise received at the Paris Exhibition, 1855. The mantle forms a large circular shape ol 
rich crimson satin, elaborately worked by the needle round the lower portion, the pattern 
representing lace-work. It is furnished with a lace cape reaching to the top of the embroidery, 

of very fine point d'AUncpn. The mantle was valued at £300. 

We condense the following remarks from the valuable Jury Report of this Class in 1851 
“ Embroidery-work of every description, in Prance, gives employment to about 180,000 females, 
in more than twenty departments: 8 cl. to Is. a day is earned in the country, and double that 
sum in Paris. The two chief seats of the manufacture are Lyons and Paris. It is in the latter 
city that the greatest variety of embroidered articles in cotton, wool, silk, gold and silver 
thread, &c., are made. White embroidery, which forms the principal branch of the trade, is 
made in various ways,—by hand, in a frame, with needle or crochet, passe or plumeti , &c., and 
is always done on lace, muslin, or fine cambric.” 

The chief seat of this manufacture is Tararre (Rhone), where lace and muslin for blinds 
are worked, as well'as monsseline de laine for ladies’ mantles, dresses, &e., also done in crochet. 
At Limeville (Meurthe), the work is principally done on tulle -with the needle, and consists 
generally of scarfs, collars, pelerines, &c. Pine embroidery in satin stitch is the most important 
branch of this local industry. The seat of this last-named beautiful manufacture was formerly 
Nancy; but for some years past it has extended to the departments of La Meurthe, La Moselle, 
La Meuse, and Les Vosges (forming the ancient province of Lorraine). In these departments 
they formerly worked by the hand only, but for the last few years frame-embroidery has risen 
in estimation, as giving greater neatness and perfection to the work, especially in that which 
is extra fine. Special attention is now given to the instruction of new hands in the use of the 
frame only. 

It is in the department of the Vosges that this work has been attended with the most 
complete success. The women of this department evince great aptitude for the work, and their 
number is daily augmenting. Every embroiderer pursues her work at home, leaving off when 
household affairs require her, and taking it up again when free. This system lias introduced 
much comfort where it has been practised. Mr. Birkin, in his official Report, 1862, observes 
that “ ‘ real ’ lace is principally made at Alenpon, Caen, Bayeux, Chantilly, Arras, Lille and 
Bailleul, Mirecourt and Puy. The Alengon point lace made with the needle is the richest lace 
produced: it employs 8,000 women. The lace-girls of Caen, Bayeux, and Chantilly are cele¬ 
brated as the cleverest workers in the world for black lace shawls: 50,000 women are employed 
in this manufacture. 

The lace of Arras and Lille is not so much in request as it was some fifteen years since, 
and is rapidly declining. At Bailleul, Valenciennes lace only is made, which, though not equal 
to the Belgian, is esteemed for its whiteness and strength. The demand for the black and 
wlute guipure lace of Mirecourt is increasing: it gives employment to about 20,000 females. 
But it is at Puy that the most important manufacture is carried on, regularly employing upwards 
of 120.000 workwomen. The manufacture of black and white guipure lace has made considerable 
progress in France, and remains without any serious competition at this time. The guipure 
of Puy and Mirecourt has been in great request for the last twelve years, about which time 
the manufacture was introduced into France, having previously been only made at Malta. The 
white point d’ Alengon still remains the queen of lace, for its exquisite fineness. All the females 
employed in lace-making, work at home under the surveillance of parents and friends, who are 
also their instructors. 
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MANTE BEOEEE, 

PAR J. B. BOl'IUKT, PARIS. 


’INTRODUCTION cles machines n’a en rien diminue 1’ancienne superiority des dentelles 
* de France. II serait impossible de voir quelque chose de plus beau que les specimens de 
vraie dentelle exposes par Messieurs Seguin, Loiseau, G-effrier Deslisle & C'% Lecornu, Dognin et 
autres; et nous regrettons bien que nous n’ayons pu obtenir la permission de les reproduce dans 
cet ouvrage. La mante illustree dans la planche ci-contre a ete faite par M. Bouillet, de Paris, 
pour Messieurs Grant & Gask, Londres, et se fait remarquer par une lieureuse combinaison de 
broderie a 1’aiguille et de dentelle. File a vain a M.. Bouillet une medaille, distinction qu’il avait 
obtenue aussi a 1’Exposition de Paris, 1855. C’est une mante ample, d’nne forme circulaire, faite 
en riche satin cramoisi. Le bas en est brode a F aiguille, representant un dessin elabore a l’instar 
de la broderie des dentelles. Elle est garnie, d’ailleurs, d’un collet superbe en points d’Alengon, 
qui descend jusqu’ a l’endroit oil la broderie commence. La mante a ete evalufe au prix de £300. 

Nous donnons ci-dessous Tabrege du rapport dn Jury de 1’Exposition de 1851: — “ Les 
broderies de tout genre occupent en France 180,000 femmes. Dans vingt departements ou. s’exerce 
cette Industrie, les gages sont de 8 deniers a un shelling par jour a la campagne, ceux de Paris 
montent au double de cette somme. Lyon et Paris sont les deux principaux centres de cette 
fabrication. O’est a Paris, cependant, qu’on confectionne la plus grande variete d’objets brodes 
en coton, en laine, en soie et en fil d’or et d’argent. La broderie blanche qui forme la branche 
principale de ce commerce, se fait de differentes manieres: a la main, au metier, a 1’aiguille, au 
crochet, au passe, au plumetis, etc., et s’execute toujours sur la dentelle, sur mousseline ou sur 
batiste.” 

Le siege principal des broderies est a Tararre (Rhone), oil on brode, a l’aig’uille ou au 
crochet, la dentelle et la mousseline pour stores, ainsi que la mousseline de laine pom’ mantes et 
robes. A Luneville (Meurthe), ou fait des dcharpes, des cols et des pelerines, en tulle brod<b a 
1’aiguille, mais surtout la broderie au plumetis, qui forme la branche la plus importante de cette 
industrie, qui s’ex erg ait autrefois seulement a Nancy, d’ou elle s’est etendue, depuis quelques 
annees, aux departements de la Meurthe, de la Moselle, de la Meuse et des Yosges (l’ancienne 
province de Lorraine). Dans tous ces endroits on ne faisait dans le temps que des broderies a 
la main; mais depuis quelques annees, on a commence a mieux apprecier le travail au metier, 
qui permet plus de nettete et une plus grande perfection, surtout dans le travail superfin; et on 
a soin d’initier les nouveaux apprentis au maniement du metier seulement. 

Mais c’est surtout dans les Yosges que fleurit la broderie: les femmes possedent un talent 
particulier pour ce genre de travail, et le nombre de celles qui s’en occupent, va toujours en 
augmentant. Les brodeuses font leur ouvrage chez elles, s’interrompant de temps en temps 
pour vaquer aux affaires du menage, reprenant 1’aiguille des qu’elles en trouvent le loisir; et 
cette industrie est devenue une source de confort dans bien des families. M. Birkin, dans son 
rapport officiel de 1862, dit que la vraie dentelle se fait principalement a Alencon, a Caen, a 
Bayeux, a Chantilly, a Arras, a Lille, a Bailleu.1, a Mirecourt et au Puy. Les points d’Alencon 
faits a 1 aiguille sont les dentelles les plus riches qu’on fasse, la fabrication en occupe 8,000 femmes. 
Les faiseuses de dentelles de Caen, de Bayeux et de Chantilly passent pour les meilleures ouvrieres 
du inonde pour faire les chales de dentelle noire, genre de fabrication qui donne de 1’emploi a 
50,000 femmes. 

Les dentelles d’Arras et de Lille ne sont plus si recherchees qu’elles l’ont ete il y a quinzo 
ans, et la demande en diminue de jour en jour. A Bailleul, on ne fait que de la valencienne, 
qu’on estime pour sa blancheur et sa force, quoiqu’elle soit inferieure a la dentelle beige. La 
demande de la guipure blanche et de la guipure noire de Mirecourt va en augmentant, et le 
nombie des femmes qui s en occupent est de 20,000, Mais la manufacture la plus importante 
c’est celle du Puy, ou 120,000 ouvriers sont constamment ocoupes a ce genre d’ouvrage. La 
fabrication de la guipure a fait de grands progres en France et se maintient au-dessus de toute 
concurrence jusqu’a ce jour. La guipure, qu’on ue faisait autrefois qu’a Malte, a ete introduce 
en France il y a douze aus, et celle qu’on fabrique au Puy et a Mirecourt est fort reeherchee. 
La dentelle, dite point d’Alengon, reste toujours la reiue des dentelles, surtout pour sa finesse 
exquise. Toutes les femmes qui confectionnent la dentelle travaillent a la maison, sous la surveillance 
de le urs parents et de leurs amis, qui leur donne lit 1’instruction necessaire. 
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PLATE 81. 


AN IVORY TRIPTYCH, 

BY T, GREMSER, AUGSBURG. 


S OUTHERN Germany lias always been famous for its works in minute sculpture, and Mr. 

Gremser, ivory-carver, of Augsburg in Bavaria, lias maintained its good repute in this 
triptych, about two feet high, which is copied from a retable in the Cathedral of Blaubeueren. 
Beneath the central canopy is a figure of Christ, with attendant angels bearing the emblems of 
the Crucifixion, the other two canopies containing the two Maries; in the centre is the Madonna 
and Child, with saints and bishops; and beneath, Christ with the twelve Apostles. On the 
folding leaves of the triptych, which are plain externally, are represented the Birth of our 

Saviour and the Adoration of the Magi. The carving was of a most minute and delicate 

nature, and rendered with great fidelity and spirit. 

The original belongs to the high altar in the Cathedral of Blaubeueren, Bavaria, and is 
a fine example of those carved, coloured, and gilt altar-pieces, of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
in which Germany is so rich. Kugler states that it is also enriched with paintings in the style 
of Bartholomew Zeitblom, a Bavarian artist, whose works extend from the year 1468 to 1514, 
which agrees as to date with the style of architectural sculpture. 

It was, indeed, in such altar-pieces that the art of sculpture was developed during the 15th 
century and onwards, especially in South Germany. Among the most remarkable ones still in 
existence may be cited the altar-piece executed by Lucas Moser, at Tiefenbronn (A.D. 1418) ; 
the high altar of the Church of St. James at Rothenburg, on the Tauber (1466) ; another, 

unpainted, in the same church (1478); the high altar of the Church of St. Mary, Zwickau, by 

Michael Wohlgemuth (1479). At Nordlingen, the altar-piece and shrine by Stephan Weyrer, 
architect, and Ulrich Kreitz, sculptor (1511—1525) ; at Bamberg, the fine coloured altar-piece by 
Adam Kraft (1507); the bas-reliefs by Yeit Stoss (1528) in the same church; and the great 
medallion by him in the Church of St. Lawrence at Nuremberg, dated 1518; the great altar-pieces 
of Breisach Cathedral (1526); that in the Cathedral of Schleswig, by Hans Bruggeman (1521); 
some in the Cathedral and churches of Heilsbronn; and the fine altar-pieces, of a later period, 
in the Church of SS. Ulrich and Afra, at Augsburg. 

We have mentioned those wood-carved altar-pieces which are less generally known: were we 
to take up the story in full, and recount the noble productions of the great Nuremberg sculptors, 
the Yischers, Yeit Stoss, and Adam Kraft, space would fail us. So numerous were their works, 
and so delicately manipulated, that it was a common belief in their day they had learnt the 
art of moulding stone and wood like wax. Nor can we do more than mention the names of 
those true masters of carving medallions and figures in wood, &c.—Albert Durer, Ludwig Krug, 
P. Flotner, J. Teschler, Hans Schwartz, Hieronymus Magdeburger, and Heinrich Reitz—whose 
works are of a delicacy and strength of character such as have never been surpassed. We 
must also mention the great wood-carvers of Ulm and Yienna, Jorg Syrlin the elder and Wilhelm 
Rollinger. By the former were carved in wood the most magnificent series of choir-seats in 
Ulm Cathedral, besides other notable works by the same hand: they consist of double rows 
of stalls, ornamented with the most fanciful and curiously wrought ornament, and with large 
busts of the great heroes, legislators, priests, &c., of antiquity, and the principal personages of 
Scripture history. He commenced this work, according to the inscriptions on it, in the year 1468, 
and completed it in 1474. To Rollinger is due a great portion, if not all, of the beautiful 
choir stalls of St. Stephen’s, Yienna (1484). 

The art of wood-carving has never been lost in South Germany. There seems to be a 
genius for it in the people; and at this day small carvings of every land, for toys, ornamental 
objects, sticks, &c., still give employment to about 2,000 families in Bavaria. Besides carving 
in wood, a practice of making the bark of trees into pulp and stamping it with moulds, appears 
to have been in vogue during the 17th century; and snuff-boxes of this material, so ornamented, 
are still sold in the old Bavarian towns, stamped with reproductions of many old patterns. 
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TRIPTYQUE EN IYOIRE, 

PAE T. GEEMSEE, ADGSBOEEG. 

L E triptyque en iyoire reproduit dans la planche ci-contre a et4 expose par M. Gremser, 
sculpteur en iyoire, d’Augsbourg, Baviere, qui n’a pas dementi la renommee dont jouit le 
Sud de F Allemagne, pour ses oeuyres en sculpture minutiense. Oe triptyque, copie du retable 
de la cathedrale de Blaubeueren, etait haut de deux pieds. Sons le dais dn centre on voyait le 
Christ entonre d’anges portant les emblemes dn crucifiment ; sous les deux autres dais etaient 
representees les deux Marie. Au centre de la piece se trouyait la Madone avec 1 enfant, entouree 
de saints et d’eveques, et an-dessons il y avait Jesus Christ ayec les douze apotres. Les deux 
battants, unis et simples a Fexterihur, representaient, quand ils etaient onverts, la naissance du 
Sauyeur et F adoration des Mages. Les sculptures, quoiqne minutieuses et des plus deli cates, 
etaient pleines de vie et d’expression. 

L’original de ce triptyque fait partie du maitre-autel de la cathedrale de Blaubeueren, Baviere, 
et est un beau specimen de ces contre-retables scidptes, colores et dores du 15 6m0 et du 16 eme 
siecle, qui abondent en Allemagne. Le contre-retable de Blaubeueren est enrich! d’ailleurs, au 
dire de Kugler, de peintures, dans le genre de celles de Bartholomee Zeitblom, artiste bavarois, 
dont les oeuvres datent de 1468 a 1514, epoque qui correspond a la periode de ce genre de 
sculpture. 

C’est dans ces sortes de retables que l’art de la sculpture s’est developpe, a coinmencer du 
15 feme siecle, surtout dans le Sud de FAllemagne. Parmi les retables les plus remarquables qui 
existent encore de nos jours nous citerons celui de Lucas Moser, a Teifenbroun, 1413; le 
maitre-autel de F4gh.se de St. Jacques, a Rothenburg, sur la Tauber, 1466; un autre, sans peinture, 
de la memo eglise, 1478; le maitre-autel de F eglise de Ste. Marie, Zwickau, par Michel 
Wohlgemuth, 1479; un retable et une chasse a Nordlingen, par Etienne Weyrer, architecte, et 
Ulrich Kreitz, sculpteur, 1511-—-1525; un beau retable colore a Bamberg, par Adam Kraft, 
1507; les bas-reliefs dans la meme 4glise par Veit Stoss, 1523 ; et le grand medaillon, dat4 1518, 
execute par le meme artiste, a Feglise de St. Laurence de Nuremberg; les grands contre-retables 
de la cathedrale de Breisach, 1526; celui de la cathedrale de Schleswig, par Hans Brugge man, 
1521; ceux de la cathedrale et des autres eglises de Heilsbronn, et les retables d’une date plus 
recente qui se trouvent a Fdglise de SS. Ulrich et Afra, a Augsbourg. 

Nous n’avons parld du rests que de ces retables en bois sculpte qui ne sont pas si 
gendralement connus, car Fespace nous manquerait si nous voulions enumerer en detail les nobles 
productions des grands sculpteurs de Nuremberg, et celles de Visclier, de Veit Stoss, et 
d’Adam Kraft. Disons seulement que leurs ceuvres etaient si nombreuses, et la manipulation en 
etait si delicate, que le monde disait a cette epoque que ces artistes possedaient Fart de 
modeler la pierre et le bois comme on fayonne la cire. Pour la meme raison nous devons nous 
couteuter de mentionner les noms des grands sculpteurs de medaillons et de figures en bois,— 
Albert Durer, Ludwig Krug, P. Flotner, J. Teschler, Hans Schwartz, Hieronymus Magdeburger, 
et Heinrich Reitz,—dont les oeuvres n’ont jamais dte surpassees en dehcatesse et en force de 
caractere; mais nous ne saurions passer outre sans parler des grands sculpteurs d’Ulm et de 
A ienne, Jorg Syrliu Fame et Wilhelm Rollinger. Le premier a sculpte en bois, pour la cathedrale 
d Ulm, une serie magnifique de sieges de chceur, qui se compose d’une double rangee de stalles, 
decorees d ornements fantastiques et fort curieux, ainsi que des grands bustes d’un nombre de 
lieios, de lcgislateurs, de pretres de l’antiquite, et de personnages bibliques, Cette oeuvre a ete 
commencee, comme on peut voir par les inscriptions, en 1468, et finie en 1474. Rollinger a 
fait la plupart des belles stalles du choeur de St. Etienne, Vienne, 1484. 

L’art de la sculpture en bois n’a jamais et6 eteint dans le Sud de FAllemagne, ou les 
habitants paraissent en avoir le genie; et meme de nos jours il y a en Baviere environ 2,000 
families qui s’occupent a sculpter des joujoux, des objets de luxe, des Cannes, etc. Outre 
les sculptures eu bois, on s occupait au 17 LI1,e siecle d’un autre genre de fabrication: c’etait de 
leduire 1 ecoice des aibies a 1 ctat de pate, qu on estampait au inoule. Dans quelques villes de 
Baviere on \end actuellement des tabatieres faites de cette substance, decorees d’ornements 
estampes, qui sont pour la plupart des reproductions d’anciens dessins. 
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PLATE 82, 


A TABLE AND MIRROR, 

BY MESSES. EIJEENGTON & CO., LONDON. 


N O object among the numerous remarkable works of art forming Messrs. Elkington’s trophy 
in the Nave, excited more universal admiration than the oxydized and gilt table and mirror 
of which we append an illustration. It is designed in a style which, hitherto, has not been 
applied, we believe, to furniture; viz., the Moorish style, as seen in the Alhambra at Granada, 
and which has been rendered familial' to us in England by the magnificent work of Mr. Owen 
Jones: the models used in its execution were made at the Alhambra by an Italian artist for 
Mr. Penrose Mark, ELM. Consul at Granada, and were presented by him to the Messrs. Elkmgton. 
The result is a decided success, and nothing could well be richer, more sparkling, and more 
effective than this beautiful piece of decorative furniture. The two candelabra in silver, placed 
on the table, are peculiarly interesting as having been modelled by the late Emile Jeannest, from 
a design suggested by His Royal Highness the late Prince Consort; being a portion of a set used 
at Balmoral. A striking feature, and one especially suggestive of Scottish associations, is the 
introduction of a plaid in pendent folds, of a strap-like character, from the arms of the three 
lights, these arms partaking of the character of the Celtic ornaments found in Ireland and 
Scotland. The silver equestrian statuette of Lady Godiva was also modelled by M. Jeannest, and 
was presented to H.R.H. the Prince Consort by Her Majesty. It is a beautiful illustration of a 
beautiful legend :—-The lady having 

** Showered the rippled ringlets to her knee. 

Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeanij slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 
The gateway; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple, blazoned with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth* clothed on with chastity.” 

In former ages, some of the finest pieces of furniture were made of the precious medals. 
Eginhard, in his Life of Charlemagne, mentions three silver tables and one of gold, as being in 
the possession of the emperor, ornamented on the surface with views of the cities of Rome and 
Constantinople, and a description, probably a plan, of the world, as then known, executed he 
tells us, with as much art as delicacy. It appears uncertain, however, whether these tables were 
intended to be mounted on pedestals or to be placed against a wall. Cuvelier, a troubadour of 
the 14th century, recites the praises of a silver table brought by Don Pedro of Castille to 
Angouleme, as a present to the Black Prince, in order to obtain bis support against Henri de 
Transtamare: according to his account, it was adorned -with figure-subjects from the story of 
Roland and Oliver, and enriched with precious stones. 

In Shaw’s “Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages” is an engraving of the magnificent 
chair or throne, elaborately executed in silver, which is stated to be still preserved at Barcelona; 
it is traditionally believed to have been used by Martin, king of Aragon, on his return from the 
successful war in Sicily, after which he made a triumphal entry into Barcelona, A.D, 1397: the 
style of the design is confirmatory of the date ascribed to it. 

In the Royal French accounts, A.D. 1354, an entry is given of money paid to John of Lille, 
goldsmith, for a chair made by order of the king. In the inventory of Charles V. of France, 
A.D. 1380, is described one pair of silver bellows, enamelled and enriched with a large pearl; a 
small pair of silver, enamelled with fleurs-de-lis; and another pair of silver, enamelled with the arms 
of Mon seigneur the Dauphin. A mirror of gold, with figure-subjects, enamelled and garnished with 
pearls, is entered in the accounts of the Dukes of Burgundy, A.D. 1389. In the same accounts 
are mentioned a great number of gold and silver mirrors, some of which were richly chased, 
enamelled, and jewelled. In 1599, the inventory of Gabrielle d’Estrelles contains descriptions of 
several gold mirrors, also chased and jewelled. During this century the fine bronze andirons for 
fireplaces were often gilt, and some were executed in silver. A fine silver repousse table and 
candelabra, presented by the city of London to Charles II., are still preserved at Windsor Castle; 
and a table, candelabra, mirrors, and sconces in repousse silver, of about the year 1660, are to 
be seen at Knowle, in Kent. These are some of the latest examples of furniture in the precious 
metals with which we are acquainted: the Messrs. Elkington, by the Alhambresque table and mirror, 
and the beautiful silver-chased table of M. Morel-Ladeuil, appear likely to bring these costly works 
again into fashion. 
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E tous les nombreux ouvrages d’art composant le remarquable trophbe que Messieurs Elkington 
ayaient place dans la nef, nul n’a excite une admiration plus generate que la table a glace 
metal, partie dore, parfcie oxyde, que nous avons reproduce sur notre plancbe, Elle est com¬ 
pose dans le style mauresque, tel qu’on le voit dans le palais de V Alhambra a Grenade, et tel 
que nous Ta fait connaitre le magnifique ouvrage de M. Owen Jones; mais c’est la premiere fois, 
selon nous, qu’on ait adapte ce genre d’architecture a l’ameublement. M. Penrose Mark, consul 
britannique a Grenade, fit faire par un artiste italien des modcles, qu’il donna a Messieurs Elkington. 
Les deux candelabres d’argent places sur la table ont cela d’mteressant, qu’ils ont ete modeles par 
feu Emile Jeannest, sur des dessins faits d’apres les instructions de son Altesse Royale feu le 
prince Al bert pour le chateau de Balmoral. M. G. Wallis remarque, qu ils sont d une grande 
originality de composition et de detail: ils sont a trois branches sur une base en tripode. Ce 
qui les distingue et leur donne snrtout un caractere ecossais, c’est l’echarpe tartane suspendue 
entre les trois branches, dont la forme rappelle aussi certains ornements celtiques, qui se rencon¬ 
tre nt assez sou vent en Ecosse co m m e en Irian de. La statuette equestre en argent de Lady Godiva 
a ete egalement mo delee par M. Jeannest, et offerte a sa Majeste par le prince Albert, charmante 
representation de la le gentle de cette genereuse heroine, qui 

“ Laisse, jusqiPaux genoux, tomber sa cbevelure, 

Se deshabille en hate, et descend Pescalier, 

Titnide, se glissant de pilier en pilier, 

Comme nne ombre furtive; et gagnant le portique,— 

Oil Pattend son coursier, ardent et magniliquej 
Brillant de ponrpre et d’or,—sans autre vetement, 

Que sa chaste innocence, elle part en tremblant.” 

Dans les siecles passes, l’or et 1’argent servaient a faire les meubles les pins precieux. 
Eginliard, dans sa Vie de Charlemagne, mentionne trois tables d’argent et une table d’or, comme 
appartenant a cet empereur, et sur lesqnelles etaient tracees des vues de Rome et de Constan¬ 
tinople, avec une description, ou probablement une carte, du monde connu a cette epoque; le 
tout execute, dit-il, avec beaucoup d’art et de delicatesse. II n’est pas certain, toutefois, si ces 
tables ou tablettes etaient destinies a etre montees sur des piedestaux, ou placees contre la 
muraille. Cuvelier, troubadour du 14 6me siecle, chaute les beautes d’une table d’argent apportce 
par don Pedre de Castille a Angouleme, en present ponr le prince Noir, afin d’obtenir son assistance 
contre Henri de Transtamare. Cette table, dit-il, ytait ornee de sujets tires de l’histoire de 
Roland et d’Olivier, et enrichie de pierres precieuses. 

Dans 1’ouvrage de Shaw sur “ les Habillements et les Decorations du Moyen-Age,” on voit 
la gravure d’uu magnifique fauteuil ou trone en argent, execute avec un grand soin, et qu’on 
conserve, dit-on, jusqu’a ce jour, a Barcelone. La tradition rapporte qu’il servit a Martin, roi 
d’Aragon, apres son retour de la guerre de Sicile, lorsqu’il fit son entree triompliale a Barcelone 
en 13b7, et le caractere de ce meuble s’accorde assez avec cette date. 

Dans les comptes du tresor royal de France, A.D. 1354, il est fait mention d’une Somme 
payee a un sieur Jean de Lille, orfevre, pour un fauteuil fait par 1’ordre du roi. Dans l’inven- 
taire des efiets de Charles \ de France, A.D. 1350, on voit la description d’un soufflet d’argent 
emaille et enrichi de grosses perles; d’un autre soufflet plus petit emaille de fleurs de lis, et 
d un autre egalement en argent et emaille aux armes de Mon seigneur le dauphin. Dans les 
comptes des dues de Bourgogne, A.D. 1389, on trouve un miroir d’or avec des figures, emaille et 
gatni de perles, comme aussi un grand nombre d’autres miroirs d’or ornes de ciselures et de 
joyaux. L inventaire des effets de Gabrielle d’Estrelles, en 1599, contient la description de 
plusieurs miroirs d oi embellis de ciselures et de pierreries. A cette epoque les landiers des foyers 
etaient sou vent de bronze dore, et quelquefois meme d’argent massif. On conserve encore an 
chateau de Windsor une belle table en argent repousse et des candelabres correspondants presentes 
par la cite de Londres a Charles II; et 1’on peut voir a ICnowle, dans le comte de Kent, une table 
des candelabres, des miroirs et des chandeliers en argent repousse, qui datent de l’annee 1660 ou 
a peu pres; ce sont les plus recents echantiUons de meubles de cette richesse dont nous avons 
connaissance. Mais la table a glace de Messieurs Elkington et la magnifique table en argent 
cLele de M. Morel-Ladeuil semblent de nature a pouvoir remettre a la mode ces ouvrages 
dispendieux. 
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A SHRINE, BY POUSSIELGUE-RUSAND, 

PARIS. 

I N the Jury Report of the Great Exhibition of 1851, at which Mr. Rusand received a prize medal, 
it is stated, that “ by devoting himself exclusively to the manufacture of church plate, 
M. Poussielgue-Rusand has become a master of this particular branch of art, and has availed himself 
of the best ancient and modern models.” 

At the Paris Exhibition of 1855 this judgment was confirmed by the award of a medal of the 
first class to M. Rusand, and again in 1862 he has received a medal “ for high artistic design and 
excellence of workmanship.” 

The subject we have selected is a shrine, executed in silver-gilt repousse, and studded with a 
great number of diamonds and other precious stones. It is designed by the eminent architect 
M. Viollet le Due, and is intended as an offering from the ladies of Paris to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame in that city. It is stated in the Jury Report that M. le Due founded his design on a shrine 
formerly in the Sainte Chapelle, and destroyed by fire in 1793. It is at all events a work of very 
original character and of perfect workmanship, the sculptured portion of which is due to 
M. Gfeoffroy de Chaume, the principal goldsmith employed on it being M. Bastie. 

Round the base of the shrine are figures of St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, bearing a 
patriarchal cross; Baudoin, or Baldwin I., Emperor of Constantinople and Count of Flanders, one 
of the heroes of the fourth Crusade; and Louis IX., or St. Louis, whose adventures in the East 
against the Saracens are tinged with so much romance. They are seated on thrones, cleverly 
managed as supports. Round the upper portion of the shrine are ranged the figures of the twelve 
Apostles, surmounted by a crown-like cresting, ornamented with the national fleur-de-lis. The 
following inscription is placed on the base of this magnificent piece: “An. M.DCCC.LXII. 
Fabrefactum condendis passionis sacris lipsanis a rege S. Ludovico sanctm palati capellse inlatis 
an. M.CC.XXXIX.” The height of this beautiful specimen of goldsmith’s work was about three feet, 
and it was valued at 12,500 francs. 

Among other fine pieces contributed by M. Rusand, we remarked a large and elaborately 
ornamented silver-gilt shrine for St. Ouen at Rouen, designed by M. Desmaretz; an exceedingly 
pretty reliquary, supported by two angels, and ornamented with vine foliage, for Notre Dame, 
Paris, designed by M. Viollet le Due ; a pyx, designed by M. Gay ; and several chased and enamelled 
candelabra and prick candlesticks, mostly in the Romanesque style, of very great merit in point 
of design, and exceedingly effective. M. Viollet le Due was a pupil of M. Leclerc, the architect, 
and in 1834 obtained a medal of the third class at the Academy des Beaux-Arts, a medal of the 
second class in 1838, and the large gold medal in 1855; in the year 1858 he was made Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, of which he had been chosen Chevalier in 1849. 

M. Viollet le Due has signalized himself as one of the ablest and most enthusiastic professors 
of the architecture and arts of the Middle Ages, which he has illustrated by several works remarkable 
for research, practical and general knowledge, and beautiful drawing. We are only aware of a few 
buildings erected from his designs, and those not characterized by the originality or power which 
might have been expected of him. He is largely employed on restorations, however; one of the 
most important being the fortifications and cathedral of the old town of Carcassonne. As regards 
the shrine which M. Viollet le Due has reproduced, Jerome Morand, in his History of the Holy 
Chapel at Paris, gives a pretty well executed engraving of it. In the MS. Hours of Anne of Bretagne 
is also preserved a fairly coloured drawing of this shrine, which was made by order of St. Louis to 
contain the reputed crown of thorns which bound the head of Christ, and which he purchased 
of Baudoin de Courtenay, Emperor of Constantinople. This relic, although the shrine itself 
was destroyed in the year 1792, is still said to be preserved in the treasury of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris. 


PLANCHE 83. 


CHASSE, PAE POUSSIELGIIE-RUSAND, 

DE PARIS. 

L E Jury de la grande Exposition de 1851, qui a accorde a M. Eusand nne medaille d’honneur, 
difc dans son rapport: — “ En se devouant exclnsivement a la manufacture de l’argenterie 
d’eglise, M. Poussielgue-Eusand s’est rendu maitre de cette branche particuliere de l’art de 
l’orfevrerie, dans lequel il a su, du reste, profiter des meilleurs modeles anciens et modernes.” 

A PExposition franpaise de 1855 une medaille de premiere classe est venue confirmer le jugement 
du Jury anglais sur M. Eusand, qui, en 1862, a obtenu une troisieme medaille pour le baut 

merite artistique et Padmirable execution de ses oeuvres. 

Le sujet que nous avons choisi est une chasse, executee en argent dor£ et repousse, et 
embellie d’un grand nombre de diamants et de pierres precieuses. Elle est de la composition 
du celebre architecte Yiollet le Due, et est destine a etre presentee en oflrande par les dames 
de Paris a la cathedrale de Notre-Dame. II est dit dans le rapport du Jury que M. le Due 
a tire principalement ses inspirations, pour son dessin, d’une chasse qui existait autrefois dans la 
Sainte-Chapelle, et qui fut detruite par les flammes en 1793. C’est une conception d’un caractere 
fort original et d’une execution parfaite. Les sculptures sont dues au ciseau de M. Geoffroy de 
Cbaume, et les travaux d’orfevrerie ont ete principalement executes par M. Bastie. 

Autour de la base de cette chasse sont placees les trois figures suivantes :—Ste. Helene, 
mere de Constantin, portant la croix patriarcale; Baudoin ou Baldwin I er , empereur de Constan¬ 
tinople et comte de Flandre, un des beros de la quatrieme croisade; et Louis IX, ou St. Louis, 
dont les avenLires en Palestine contre les Sarrasins sont empreintes d’un caractere si roma- 
nesque. Ces trois statuettes sont assises sur trois trones, qui supportent Gegamment le reste 
de la structure. Autour de la partie superieure de la ebasse sont ranges les figures des douze 
apotres, surmont^es d’un chapiteau en forme de couronne, orne des fleurs-de-lis nationales. Sur 
la base est tracee l’inscription suivante :—“An. M.DCCC.LXII. Fabrefactum condendis passionis 
sacris lipsanis a rege S. Ludovico, sanctm palati cap elite inlatis an. M.CC.XXXIX.” Ce magnifique 
morceau d’orfevrerie est baut d’environ un metre, et a et5 evalue a 12,500 francs. 

Parmi les autres pieces exposees par M. Eusand nous avons remarque une grande ebasse 
en argent dore, superieurement travaillee, destinee pour l’eglise de St. Ouen, a Eouen, et dont la 
composition est de M. Desmaretz; un autre objet, dessine par M. Viollet le Due, consist-ant en 
un cliarmant petit reliquaire, soutenu par deux anges, et orne d’un feuillage de vigne, pour 
Notre-Dame, de Paris; un ciboire, de la composition de M. Gay; et plusieurs candelabres 
et ebandefiers a pointes (pour cierges), pour la plupart dans le style romane, d’un excellent 
dessin et d’un fort bel effet. M. Yiollet le Due est eleve de 1’architecte Led ere, et obtint a 
TAcademie des Beaux-Arts en 1834 une medaille de troisieme classe, une de seconde classe en 
1838, et la grande medaille d’or en 1855; en 1858 il fut nomine officier de la Legion d’Honneur, 
dont il avait ete fait chevalier en 1849. 

M. Yiollet le Due s’est signale comme un des partisans les plus capables et les plus 
entbousiastes de 1’architecture et des arts du moyen-age, sur lesquels il a public plusieurs 
ouvrages ornes de fort beaux dessins, et remarquables par une grande nettete de vue et nne 
erudition profonde. E n’y a, cependant, a notre conuaissance, que fort peu de constructions 
elevees d’aprbs ses dessins; encore sont-elles loin de porter ce caractere d’originalite et de genie 
qu on aurait pu attendre de M. le Due. Toutefois, cet architecte distingue est employe a de 
nombreux travaux de restauration; et parmi les plus importants se trouvent les fortifications et 
la cathedrale de l’ancienne ville de Carcassonne. 

Quant a la ebasse que M. V iollet le Due a reproduite, Jerome Morand, dans son bistoire de 
la Sainte-Chapelle de Paris, nous en donne une gravure passablement bien executee. On peut 
voir aussi, dans les Heures manuscrites d’Anne de Bretagne un dessin assez bien enlumine de 
cette meme ebasse, qui avait et-e faite par les ordres de St. Louis, pour contenir la couronne 
d’epines qui, dit-on, avait ceint la tete du Christ, et que ce pieux monarque aclieta a Baudoin 
de Com-tenay, empereur de Constantinople. Bien que la ebasse elle-meme ait ete detruite par 
les flammes eu 1793, cette sainte rebque est neanmoins, dit-on, toujours conservee dans le tresor 
de la cathedrale de Notre-Dame a Paris. 
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PLATE 84. 


FBENCH TABLE OENAMENTS, 

BY A. CAIN AND J. MOI6NIEZ, JOT., PAEIS. 

XT'ROM the remarkable exhibition of works in bronze, &c., of M. A. Cain, we have selected 
three subjects in which his close and intelligent study of nature is combined with its 
adaptation to useful purposes. The bronze candlestick is formed by reeds, between which is 
supported the nest of the reed-warbler, or wren; the young brood are stretching out their 
little unfledged necks to receive the food their mother would bring* them; but in place of 
the parent bird appeal’s the murderous rat, who regards his helpless prey with greedy rapacity. 
The stand is ornamented with water-leaves in low relief and snails, forming a very good 
base. The casket . contains partridges, ducks, &c., in the medallions, and is surmounted at 
top by a pheasant and her brood: the ornament is formed of ivy-leaves and plaited reeds, very 
artistically managed. In the vase surmounted by a stork, M. Cain has, with great good taste, 
adapted natural subjects to a classic form, without any incongruity of style being perceptible. 
He exhibits in all his works the greatest fancy, truth to nature, and refined taste, and by these 
means has succeeded in combining perfectly opposite systems of artistic treatment without 
offending the eye. 

M. Cain received a prize-medal in 1851, honourable mention in 1855, and a prize-medal 
in 1862, for “ the beauty and fidelity of his works.” 

J. Moigniez fils, although only established in 1857, obtained a medal in 1862 for “faithful 
rendering of figures of animals in bronze; in some cases modelled by himself.” The subjects 
we have selected are of the same class as those of M. Cain: they are full of spirit and grace, 
but are, perhaps, somewhat too much broken up in outline. His animal subjects were peculiarly 
good; two of the most striking being a stork catching a frog, and dogs with game: his sheep 
were excellent, and a group of merinos in particular was remarkably truthful and picturesque. 

Of other exhibitors in this class J. P. M|ne is one of the oldest and best-known artists, and 
his reputation was sustained by his very picturesque group of the Death of the Fox, although 
the huntsman in Highland costume is a new idea for us. As a rule, we cannot but think there 
is too much conventionality in his treatment of animals,—they savour somewhat over-much of the 
Alfred de Dreux style. 

H. Peyrol contributed some very remarkable pieces: some of his horses were excellently 
modelled by J. Bonheur, brother of Rosa Bonheur, who lias herself modelled a fine young bull 
for tliis exhibitor: the best piece, perhaps, in the whole collection was a large portrait of the 
race-horse Rainbow, which was characterized by great fidelity to nature and fine modelling. The 
Roman bull of Clesinger, exhibited by Barbedienne, was worthy of the sculptor’s fame; and the 
race-horses of MM. Duplan & Salles, modelled by M. Lenordez, formed an excellent series of 
portraits: nor should we omit to mention, as works of remarkable merit, the life-size figures of 
lionesses, &c., by Barbezat & Co. England could exhibit nothing to compare in number and 
value with these very artistic works; but some stags, horses, &c., cast by the Coalbrookdale 
Company and the Messrs. Kennard, were deserving of all praise. 

Russia had reason to be proud of the works of Liberich, which, to our taste, were 
unequalled in the exhibition (see Plate 189); and a group in wood, by Saltzman, of a crocodile 
and tiger fighting. Pold’s life-size stags in the Prussian department, cast in zinc, were works of 
great merit. The carvings of animals in wood, by Gueret and Knecht; and the cock-fights, &c., 
in marble, of Orica and Perolli, will be noticed in another section of the book. 
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BRONZES D’ART, 


PAR A. CAIN ET J. MOIGNIEZ FILS, PARIS. 


P ARMI les beaux bronzes exposes par M. A. Gain, nous axons cboisi trois pieces qui se font 
remarquer par une etude minutieuse et intelbgente de la nature et par une combinaison 
ingenieuse de 1’ omemen tation et de l’utilite. Le flambeau est forme de roseaux, entre lesquels 
est pos6 un nid de roitelets; une jeune couvee d’oiseaux allongent leurs petits. cous depourvus 
de plumes pour recevoir la pature que la mere doit leur apporter, mais, au lieu de la meie, 
apparait un rat sanguinaire, qui couve avec une rapacite avide sa proie facile et sans defense. 
Le piedestal est orn^ de feuillages aquatiques en bas-relief et de lima^ons, qui loiment une base 
excellente. Le coffret contient, dans les medaillons, des perdrix, des canards, etc.; et le haul en 
est surmonte du groupe d’une faisane avec sa couvee. Les ornements sont formes de feuilles cle 
lierre et de roseaux tresses, arranges avec un gout tout artistique. Dans le vase sui monte d une 
cigogne, M. Cain a deploye un bon gout remarquable dans la maniere dont il a su adapter la 
forme classique a des objets faits d’apres nature, sans qu’on y apei^oive la moindrc incongruity de 
style. Du reste, toutes les oeuvres de M. Gain portent le cachet d’une grande richesse de 
fantaisie, d’une imitation fidele de la nature et d’un gold raffine, qualites qui 1 ont mis a meme 
de combiner, avec un succes parfait, les system.es les plus opposes dans le traitement artistique 


des sujets, sans jamais offusquer l’ceil. 

M. Cain a obtenu une medaille d’honneur en 1851, une mention honorable en 1855 et une 
medaille d’honneur en 1862 ec pour la beaute et la fidelite de ses oeuvres.” 

J. Moigniez fils, quoique son etablissement ne date que de l’an 1857, a obtenu, en 1862, 
une rnp.f la.ill e “ pour la fidelite avec laquelle il a reproduit des animaux, en bronze, dont quelques- 
uns avaient 6te modeles par lui-meme.” Les objets que nous avons choisis sont du meme genre 
que ceux de M. Cain: ils sont remplis de verve et de grace, mais les contours en sont peut- 
etre un peu trop brises. Ses animaux surtout sont excellents; et les deux groupes les plus 
frappants sont: la cigogne attrapant une grenouille, et le chien avec du gibier. Ses moutons sont 
excessivement bien faits, et un groupe de merinos etait aussi pittoresque qu’il etait remarquable 
pour la ressemblance a la nature. 

Parmi les autres exposants de cette classe nous citerons M. J. P. Mene, un des artistes les 
plus anciens et les mieux connus, qui a soutenu sa reputation par son groupe pittoresque de la 
mort du renard, quoique le chasseur dans un costume de montagnard nous ait paru une idee 
toute nouvelle. Oomme regie generale, nous ne pouvons nous empecher de dire qu’il y a un 
peu trop de vague dans sa maniere de traiter les animaux,—ils trahissent un pen trop le style 
d’Alfred de Dreux. 

H. Peyrol a expose plusieurs pieces exoellentes: quelques-uns de ses chevaux etaient 
model6s par J. Bonheur, ffere de Rosa Bonheur, qui a modele elle-meme un beau jeune taureau 
pour cet exposant; la meilleure piece de la collection cependant etait peut-etre le grand portrait 
du clieval de course Rainbow, qui se distinguait par une imitation fidele de la nature et par un 
modele excellent. Le taureau romain par Clesinger, expose par Barbedienne, etait digne de la 
renommee du sculpteur. Les chevaux de course de Messieurs Duplan & Salles, modeles par 
M. Lenordez, formaient une serie excellente de portraits. N’oublions pas de faire mention des 
lionnes de grandeur naturelle, etc., par Barbezat & 0 IE , pieces d’un merits superieur. L’Angle- 
teiTe n a rien expose qu’ou put comparer a ces oeuvres tout artistiques, soit pour la quantite 
soit pour la valeur. Cependant quelqnes cerfs, chevaux, etc.; monies par la compagnie de 
Coalbrookdaie et par Messieurs Kennard, etaient dignes d’eloges. 

La Russie avait sujet d etre fiere des oeuvres de Liberich, lesquelles, a notre avis, etaient 
sans pared a 1 Lxposition (voyez plancbe 189); ainsi que du groupe en bois d’un lion et d’un 
tigre par fealtzman. Les cerfs de Polil, de grandeur naturelle, en fonte de zinc, qui se trouvaient 
dans le departement prussien, etaient des objets d’un grand merite. Dans une autre section de 
cet ouvrage nous parlous des animaux en bois sculpte de Gfueret et Knecht, et des combats 
de coqs, etc., en marbre, par Orica et Perolli, 
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PLATE 85. 


A CHIMNEY-PIECE, 

BY MESSRS. LORGDEN & CO., SHEFFIELD. 


S HEFFIELD, known throughout the world for the excellence for its cutlery, takes also the 
first place in the manufacture of stores and fireplaces, several of which are given in this 
work. Our accompanying illustration is taken from a fireplace in the mediaeval style, exhibited 
by Messrs. Longden & Co., who, for this and their other contributions, received a prize medal 
for “good workmanship in stoves.” 

This fireplace, designed by Messrs. Walter & Hobson, architects, for the Messrs. Longden, is 
in the Early English style, adapted to the fashion and requirements of modern life. The register 
grate is electro-bronzed, and furnished with copper mouldings and brass foliage; the border is 
ornamented with a punched pattern, and is inlaid with small convex pieces of glass, producing 
a very curious effect as little mirrors; the ash-pan front is electro-bronzed, with a punched pattern, 
and has three steel reflectors; the fender is electro-bronzed, having a bright hearth-plate, and 
steel, electro-bronzed, and gilt fire-irons. The stonework is formed of variegated serpentine 
marble, and is manufactured by the Serpentine Marble Company, who obtained a medal for 
their exhibition of objects in serpentine marble in Class 10 c. 

Among other works contributed by Messrs. Longden, we particularly noticed also a bedroom 
grate in the mediaeval style, and a newel and baluster, designed by the same architects. We may 
add that the Messrs, Longden obtained a prize medal in 1851 for their cooking apparatus, &c. 
The wall-decoration of the background is taken from the contribution of Messrs. Lodgers, of 
Sheffield. Messrs. Walter & Robson have succeeded in adapting the Early English style of 
architectural ornament to a modern form of fireplace with very great success; and the carrying 
out of their design by the Messrs. Longden, who have also naturally the credit consequent on 
employing well-qualified designers, leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is to such judicious combination of the best artistic ability with the highest obtainable 
excellence of workmanship that Sheffield owes its present high position in the grate and stove 
manufacture, which has only been introduced into Sheffield since the end of the last or the 
beginning of the present century. London and Edinburgh had, up to that period, been the 
principal seats of this particular branch of industry. Grates and fenders up to the first quarter 
of this century still were made in these cities; but at that time several workshops were 
established in various parts of the country, and Sheffield, especially, by the facilities at its 
disposal of material, by its situation, and by the employment of skilled designers, soon took 
a prominent place, and finally the lead, in the manufacture of stove-grates and fenders; so 
much so, that at this moment London itself, in a great measure,' is supplied with Sheffield works 
of this class. 

The manufacture of the commoner description of grates has been carried on by the Carron 
and other Scotch companies, the Coalbrookdale Company, and the foundries of Northampton, Dudley, 
Rotherham, Birmingham, Nottingham, and Derby; hut with the exception of the works of a few 
well-known London firms, there was nothing in the Exhibition to compare with the magnificent 
array of ornamental grates, fenders, &c., exhibited by Messrs. Stuart & Smith, Messrs. Hoole, 
Messrs. Robertson & Carr, Messrs. Longden, Messrs. Wright, and other Sheffield manufacturers^ 
who all obtained the highest honours the international Jury of their class could award. 

As regards the use of open fireplaces, in which the adoption of the late Mr. Sylvester’s 
plan is now almost universal, viz., a low-set grate with polished sides and hearth, for radiating 
the heat, we would only suggest tbe necessity for a higher fender bar or bars, instead of the 
very low ones now so common, in order to provide in a measure against the ignition of dresses, 
&e., and to add that, as there is little chance of this pleasant-looking system of warming being 
ever discarded by us, it is desirable that all fireplaces in our large cities should be made to 
consume their own smoke, a desideratum easily obtainable by a little extra trouble and expense. 
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CHEMINEE DE LUXE, 


PAR MM. LONGDEN & m, SHEFFIELD. 


S HEFFIELD, qui jouit d’une renommee universelle pour la superiorite de sa coutellerie, occupe 
aussi le premier rang dans la fabrication des grilles et des foyers, dont nous reproduisons 
plusieurs specimens dans cet ouvrage. La cheminee, dans le style moyen-age, illustree ci-contre, 
a et£ expose© par Messieurs Longden & 0 ie , qui ont obtenn, pour cette clieminee et pour d autres 
objets exposes par eux, une medaille de premiere classe “pour 1’excellence du travail.” 

Cette clieminee a ete dessinee par Messieurs Walter & Hobson, architectes, ponr Messieurs 
Longden & C ie , dans le style ogival primitif, adapte a la mode et aux exigences des temps modernes. 
La grille a registre est bronzee par la galvanoplastie et ornee de moulures de cuivre et de feuillage 
en laiton. La bordure, decor 6e d’un dessin ponce, est incrustee de petits morceaux de verre 
convexe, lesquels produisent l’effet d’autant de petits miroirs. Le devant du cendrier, bronzd a 
l’aide de la galvanoplastie, est orne d’un dessin ponce et found de trois reflecteurs en acier. 
Le garde-feu, bronze par la galvanoplastie, est pourvu d’une plaque de foyer luisante, et supporte 
des garnitures de feu d’acier bronze par la galvanoplastie et dore. Le manteau et les jambages 
de la clieminee sont en marbre serpentin (ophite) veine, fonrni par la compagnie des marbres 
serpent ins, qui a obtenu une medaille pour des objets en ophite exposes dans la classe 10 c. Les 
decors, qui forment le fond de notre illustration, sont de Messieurs Rodgers, Sheffield. Disons, 
en passant, que Messieurs Longden avaient deja obtenu, en 1851, une medaille pour leur appareil 
de cuisine, etc. 

Parmi les autres objets exposes par Messieurs Longden, nous avons remarque, surtout, un 
foyer pour chambre a coucher, dans le style moyen-age; un noyau d’escalier et balustre: toutes 
ces pieces etaient dessinees par les memes architectes, Messieurs Walter & Robson, qui ont si 
bien r^ussi a adapter aux foyers modernes l’ancien style ogival. Mais il faut, en meme temps, 
rendre justice a Messieurs Longden non-seulement pour la maniere irreprochable dont ils ont 
execute les dessins que ces messieurs leur ont fournis, mais aussi pour le merite d’avoir employe 
des dessinateurs si 6minemment capables. 

C’est a ce concours d’artistes distingues, ainsi qu’a la perfection du travail, que Sheffield est 
redevable de sa haute position dans la fabrication des grilles et des foyers, genre de productions 
qui ne s’y exerce que depuis le commencement de notre siecle; car, jusqu’a cette epoque, cette 
branche de I’industrie etait concentree, surtout, a Londres et a Ldimbourg, et ces deux villes 
fournissaient des grilles et des garde-feu pendant tout le premier quartier de notre siecle. Mais, 
peu a peu, les ateliers se multiplierent dans les differentes provinces; et la ville de Sheffield, 
avantageusement situee pour se procurer les matieres necessaires, arriva bien tot a occuper le 
premier rang dans ce genre de fabrication, et sa superiorite est incontestable a tel point que le 
marche de Londres meme tire ces sortes d’ouvrage, pour la plupart, des manufactures de Sheffield. 

Les foyers plus communs, cependant, se fabriquent dans les ateliers des compagnies Garron 
et Coalbrookdale, dans les fonderies de Northampton, Dudley, Rotherham, Birmingham, Nottingham 
et Derby; mais ces productions sont inferieures a celles de Sheffield. Le fait est, qu’a Texception 
de quelques objets envoyes par trois ou quatre des premieres maisons de Londres, il n’y avait 
rien a 1’Exposition qui put se comparer aux grilles de foyer superbes ou aux garde-feu de luxe 
exposes par Messieurs Stuart & Smith, Messieurs Hoole, Messieurs Robertson & Carr, Messieurs 
Longden, Messieurs Wright, et autres fabricants de Sheffield, qui ont tous obtenu la plus haute 
distinction que le Jury put decerner. 

Le genre de cheminee intro duit par feu M. Sylvester, est devenu presque universel, et consiste 
en une grille fixee tres-bas, avec un atre et des cotes polis pour faire rayonner la chaleur. Sans 
vouloir desapprecier cette mode, nous devons, cependant, faire la remarque, que ces foyers exigent 
des garde-feu a barres elevees pour empecher le feu de se communiquer aux robes. TJne autre 
amelioration que nous recommandons fortement, c’est de construire les cheminees de maniere qu’elles 
consument la fumee, un avantage qui ne serait ni tres-couteux, ni tres-difficile a obtenir. 
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PLATE 86. 


VASES FROM THE BERLIN ROYAL CHINA MANUFACTORY. 

O NE of the great vases exhibited in the Berlin China court will be found in Plate 96. The 
selection which we have here given consists of a beautiful Urbino-shaped vase, about 
eighteen inches high, with snake handles, and representing a mermaid floating in the sea, with 
a very delicate effect of light on a grey body. The two smaller subjects were ornamented with 
excellently painted figures and landscapes. This manufactory, an historical notice of which will 
be found accompanying Plate 96, is intended as a model establishment for the cultivation of 
art in connection with this particular branch of industry. At the same time, it is expected to 
yield sufficient profit to cover, as far as possible, the interest of the money expended on it by 
the State. Now this we regard as a fundamental error. The manufactory of Sevres sets a 
good example in this respect, the object being there to advance the progress of the manufacture 
and the state of art at every cost, so as to serve as a model to other establishments, against 
which it does not pretend to enter as a competitor in the general markets. 

This should be distinctly the purpose of a government establishment. It should act as a 
guide and instructor in the formation of a cultivated taste, and in the furtherance of new and 
doubtful processes. When it enters the lists as a trader, its dignity is lost, and it commits an 
injustice to private enterprise, which has not the means of successfully contending with its 
large resources and established prestige. The Berlin Royal Manufactory now works seven kilns, 
and employs about 300 persons; the total produce during late years averaging half a million 
of articles, amounting in value to 150,000 Prussian dollars, or about £22,000. The superintendence 
and management is intrusted to Director Kolbe, under whom are employed Dr. Eisner, as 
chemist; M. Mantel, as master modeller; and M. Looschen, as head painter. 

Among other good pieces exhibited by this manufactory, was a series of subjects in the 
Renaissance style, a kind of improved Capo di Monte ware, consisting of nude figures, tritons, 
sea-nymplis, &c., well composed, but characterized by a style of colouring and a quasi-iridescent 
effect, which was not altogether agreeable. The shapes and painting of all the more important 
pieces were good and correct; but there was a marked repetition of the same shape, differently 
ornamented and coloured, evincing a lack of invention; and although the whole collection was 
certainly striking and satisfactory in the main, it was deficient in the regal splendour of Sevres, 
and the brilliant colours and varied forms of the English manufactures. 

The Berlin biscuit-ware, which has always been admired by collectors, lacks, to our taste, 
the warmth of our own Parian, and, in common with most continental productions in this 
material, is characterized by a cold, bluish tinge, which we cannot but think detracts from its 
pleasing appearance ; though some of the subjects executed in what is now termed “ marble 
porcelain,” from models by Rauch, Kiss, Melmert, and other eminent sculptors, were of great 
merit, and very moderate in price. 

M. Arnoux, in his Report on Geramic Manufactures at Paris, 1855, speaks of a group of 
manufactories at Luxembourg, in Holland; Keramis, in Belgium; Vaudrevange, Mankeim, and 
Metlach, in Prussia; and Sarreguemmes, on the Prencli frontier, as having united their interests 
in a sort of joint-stock company, which, under the names of Yilleroy & Boch, and Boch Brothers, 
have obtained possession of almost all the German markets. Neither of these firms, however, 
showed in 1862; but Prussia had six contributors of earthenware and porcelain; amongst whom 
the works of M. Carl Tielsch, at Altwasser, Breslau, are conducted on a large scale, and produce 
good ordinary ware,—rather backward, it is true, in design and taste. Some good adaptations 
of old models, game, and fruit dishes, were exhibited by Schierbolz & Sons, of Plaue (Schwarzburg- 
Sonderskausen), and Gonta & Bdlime, of Posneck (Saxe-Coburg Gotha). 

The beautiful china-ware for chemical and photographic purposes, produced by the Royal 
Berlin Manufactory, was remarkable for its excellence and cheapness ; but we cannot but think 
the trade in this specialite should be left open to private enterprise. 




PLANCHE 86. 


VASES DE LA MANUFACTURE ROYALE DE PORCELAINE, BERLIN. 

L BS objets reproduits ci-contre se composent de deux petits vases ornes de figures et de 
paysages, admirablement peints, et d’un vase superbe, dans la fag on d Urbin, liaut de 
dix-liuit pouces, dont les anses etaient formees en serpents, et sur lequel etait representee une 
sirene flottant dans la mer, avee un effet de lumiere charmant, sur im fond grisatre. A la 
planche 96, ou, nous reproduisons un des grands vases exposes dans la section des porcelaines de 
Berlin, nous donnons une esquisse historique de la manufacture royale de Berlin, qui a ete etablie 
pour servir de module aux etablissements qui s’occupent de cette brancbe de 1 Industrie; mais 
elle est conduite de manure a rembourser a 1’fitat 1’interet du capital qu’elle a absorb^; ce qui 
nous parait un principe essentiellement faux. Mieux vaudrait suivre 1’excellent exemple de la 
manufacture de Sevres, qui n’a d’autre but que celui d 5 encour ager l’art et de developper, par tous 
les moyens, les progrfes de la fabrication, a quelque prix que ce soit; elle sert de modele aux 
autres etablissements, sans entrer en concurrence avec eux. C’est le seul principe sur lequel doit 
se baser une manufacture etablie par l’etat. Qu’un gouvernement serve de guide a Tart, qu’il 
forme et developpe le gout raffine, qu’il encourage 1’experience de nouveaux pro cedes, tout le monde 
lui en saura gre; mais des qu’il se met sur les rangs comme concurrent, il perd sa dignite en 
meme temps qu’il fait tort aux entreprises particulieres, qui n’ont pas les moyens de rivaliser 
avec les res sources dont il dispose, et avec le prestige dont il jouit. 

La manufacture royale de Berlin a actuellement sept fours en exploitation, et occupe 300 
personnes. On y fabrique, en moyenne, un demi-million d’articles annuellement, dont le prix est 
lvalue a 150,000 thalers de Prusse, ou environ 550,000 francs. M. le directeur Kolbe est charge 
de la surintendance et de la gerance, et il a sous ses ordres, le docteur Eisner, chimiste; M. Mantel, 
maitre-modeleur, et M. Looschen, peintre en chef. 

Parmi les autres belles pieces exposees par cette manufacture, il y avait une serie d’objets, 
dans le style Renaissance, dans le genre de la porcolaine Capo di Monte. Us consistaient en 
figures nues, en tritons, en nymphes de mer, etc., dont la composition etait excellente; mais le 
coloris avait quelque chose de chatoyant et d’iridescent, qui n’etait pas agreable. La facon et la 
peinture des principales pieces etaient correctes; mais les memes formes se repetaient trop souvent, 
et la diversity des ornements et des eouleurs ne pouvait deguiser ce manque d’invention. La 
collection enti&re, du reste, toute frappante et belle qu’elle etait, ne pouvait rivaliser ni avec la 
somptuosite princiere de Sevres, ni avec les eouleurs brillantes et les formes variees des productions 
des fabriques anglaises. 

Les biscuits de Berlin, dont les collecteurs font tant de cas, manquent, a notre avis, du ton 
chaud des objets de parian produits en Angleterre. Ils ont d’ailleurs, de meme que la plupart 
des biscuits du continent, cette nuance bleuatre et froide qui nuit considerablement a leur beaute. 
Cependant, quelques objets executes en porcelaine dite iC porcelaine de raarbre,” sur des modeles 

de Rauch, de Kiss, de Mehnert et d’autres sculpteurs eminents, Etaient d’un grand merite et d’un 
prix modere. 

M. Arnoux, dans son rapport sur la ceramique a 1’Exposition de Paris, 1855, parle d’un 
groupe de fabriques a Luxembourg en Hollande, a Keramis en Belgique, a Vaudrevange, a Manheim, 
ii Metlach en I russe, et a fearreguemines, a la frontiere de France, qui se sont reunies en une espece 
de society en commandite, laquelle, sous les noms de Villeroy & Boch, et de Boch freres, s’est 
empaiee de presque tous les marches de TAILemagne. Ni Tune ni 1’autre de ces maisons n’etaient 
representees en 1862; mais il y avait six exposants de faience et de porcelaine de Prusse, parmi 
lesquels nous mentionnerons M. Carl Tielsch, d’Altwasser, Breslau, qui travaille sur une grande 
echelle, et prodmt de la faience ordinaire d’lme trfes-bonne qualite, mais d’un dessin et d’un gout 
un peu arneres.. Nous avons vu aussi quelques bonnes reproductions d’anciens modeles, quelques 
beaux plats a gibier et a fruits, qui ont 6te envoyes par Schierliolz & fils, de Plaue, Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, et par Conta & Bohme, de Posneck, Saxe-Coburg- Gotha. 

La porcelaine a l’usage de la chimie et de la photographie, expose par la manufacture royale 
de Berlin, etait remarquable pour son excellence et pour la modicite du prix; mais il nous semble 
que cette specialite est presque au-dessous d’une manufacture du gouvernement, et qu’elle aurait 
du rester entierement dans le domaine des entreprises particulieres. 
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PLATE 87. 


GROUP OF GLASS, 

BY MESSES. EE1LATT & CO., HENDON. 

O UR accompanying illustration represents a group of jewelled, engraved, and gilt glass, 
designed by Mr. John H. Wood, and manufactured by the well-known firm of Pellatt & 
Co. It is unnecessary to draw attention to tire beauty and excellence of tbe ware produced by 
this firm; the name of Pellatt is a classic one in the history of the glass manufacture in 
England; and Mr. Apsley Pellatt, who acted as reporter for the International Jury in this 
class, has distinguished himself not only by his writings, but by his practical efforts in the 
advancement and development of the art, some of the most difficult and beautiful processes of 
the old Venetian glass-manufacture having been rediscovered and successfully carried out by him. 

In the Middle Ages, what little table-glass was used in this country was no doubt imported. 
One of tbe earliest notices of a glass vessel occurs iu tbe reign of Henry III. (121G—1272). 
This monarch had but one glass cup, which was given to him by Guy de Roussillon. In the 
14th century, Edward III. had a glass cup with a foot and cover of silver-gilt, which had 
been given him by tbe Abbot of Stratford. In the 15th century, John Prudde, the king’s 
ffiazier, who was employed on the windows of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, in 1439, 
was ordered not to use any “ glasse of England.” English glass is also specified in the royal 
accounts preserved in the Chapter-house, Westminster: Dutch glass, 4-|4. a foot; Venice, 5 cl.; 
Normandy, 64.; English, 14. a quarrel, used at the works in Cole-harbour House, A.D. 1485. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, George Longe petitioned Lord Burleigh for privileges in 
glass-making, in which he states that there were then (A.D. 1589) fifteen glass-houses in 
England, established under the monopoly obtained by Anthony Dollyne and John Carye, who 
had come over from the Low Countries and obtained a patent in 1567 for making glass here, 
on condition of teaching the art to Englishmen, and of paying crown dues. Longe 5 s petition 
was for a new patent for himself, that of the Antwerp traders having expired. This is the 
substance of the account, as given by tbe late Mr. Hudson Turner. Mr. Franks says: “We 
hear of glass-works in 1565 under Cornelius De Launoy (Dollyn ?). In 1567, Jean Quarre or 
Carre (Carye?), of Antwerp, and other natives of the Low Countries, requested the queen to be 
allowed to set up a manufactory of table-glass, such as was used iu Prance: they appear to have 
been recommended to her by tbe Vidame de Chartres, and their request was granted.” In 1556 
the glass manufacture was commenced at Stourbridge by an immigrant from Lorraine, called 
Henzoll; and the house of Ensall (Henzoll) was in existence there up to the end of the last 
century. Stow states that the Fryars’ hall of Crutchedfriars, which had been converted into a 
glass-house for ma kin g drinking-vessels in 1557, was destroyed by fire in 1575. Pennant, in 
his note on this point, says it was the first of the kind known in England, and that the 
finest flint glass was first made at the Savoy. In 1557, T. Charnock, in his “ Breviary of 
Philosophy,” writes, “as for glass-makers, they be scant in this land.” He then cites only 
one at Chedingford, in Sussex. James I. forbade the melting of glass with timber or wood, 
or fuel made of the same, and Sir Robert Maunsell, in consideration of his being the first to 
employ pit coal instead of wood for his furnaces, A.D. 1635, obtained a monopoly not only for 
making, but also for importing glass. The City company of glass-makers was incorporated in 1660. 
In 1670 the Duke of Buckingham procured “makers, grinders, and polishers of glass” from Venice, 
and established them at Lambeth. This manufactory was for the making of mirrors and coach- 
windows. During the 17th century, Venetian table-glass was largely imported to this country; 
atid in the Sloane MSS., British Museum, are still preserved letters written between the years 
Hb 1—1691, from John Greene, glass-merchant of Holborn, to his correspondent at Venice, 
specifying the forms and colours of glass-ware required; and Howell, writing in 1635, sent for 
“ a compleat cupboard of tbe best crystall glasses Murano can afford,” for Lady Miller. In 1650, 
a glass-engraver named Scbinner, at Stourbridge, probably a German, was noted for his produc¬ 
tions; and about the year 1760 the first glass chandelier was made at the same place by Bradley, 
1msail, & Co. In 1710, tbe “ Tatlcr ” mentions decanters, drinking-glasses, crewits, &c., as made 
at the flint-glass-house in AYliitefriars, London. In 1728, a plate-glass manufactory was commenced 
by the Messrs. Cookson at South Shields. In 1773, a company for the manufacture of British 
]date-glass was established at Ravenhead, in Lancashire, which still has a high reputation, and in 
1 1 80 Mr. Hawker established the first glass-works at Birmingham. Our present high position is 
due to firms which have been most of them established within this century, and whose names 
are still foremost in the path of progress. 




FLANCHE 87. 


GROUPE DE VERRERIE, 

PAR MM. PELLATT & C^, LONDRES. 


L ’ILLUSTRATION ci-contre represente un groupe de verrerie, fabriquee a la manufacture 
de Pellatt & C ie , sur les dessins de M. Jolm H. Wood. ' II serait inutile de s’etendre sur 
la beaute de ces objets, le nora de la maison Pellatt, nom classique, pour ainsi dire, dans Phistoire 
de la verrerie en Angleterre, est ime garantie suffisante pour la superiorite de ses produits. 
M. Apsley Pellatt, rapporteur du Jury international de cette classe, a rendu de grands services, 
t-ant par ses ecrits que par les efforts pratiques qu’il a faits pour avancer le progres et le 
developpement de cet art. 11 est le renovateur de plusieurs procedes aussi beaux que difficiles 
de Tancienne. verrerie de Venise, qu’il a mis en pratique avec beaucoup de succes. 

En remontant a l’origine do la verrerie en Angleterre, nous trouvons qu’au moyen-age on 
n’avait dans ce pays que fort peu de verrerie pour service de table, et le peu qu il y en avait 
venait de l’etranger. Nous trouvous la premiere mention de verrerie de ce genre sous le regne de 
Henri II (1216—1272). Ce monarque n’avait qu’une coupe en verre, qui lui avait ete donnee 
par G-uy de Roussillon. Au 14 SmB siecle, Edouard III possedait une coupe en verre avec un pied 
et un couvercle en vermeil, que l’abbe de Stratford lui avait donnee. Au 15 Lino siecle, il est question 
deja de verre fait dans ce pays, puisque Jolm Prudde, vitrier du roi, reyut l’ordre, en 1439, de ne 
pas employer de verre d’Angleterre pour les fenetres de la chapelle Beauchamp a Warwick. 

Sous le regne d’Llisabeth, George Longe prcsenta une requete a lord Burleigh pour demander 
le privilege de faire du verre. Il y avait alors en Angleterre (1589) quinze verreries, dont le 
monopole appartenait a Anthony Dollyne et a John Carye, qui etaient venus des Pays-Bas et 
avaient obtenu, en 1567, une patente pour la manufacture du verre, a condition d’enseigner cet 
art aux Anglais et de payer a la couronne les droits voulus. M. Franks, parlant de cette 
transaction, dit: — “ En 1565 mention est faite de quelques verreries dirigces par Cornelius de 
Launoy (Dollyn?). En 1567, Jean Quarre, ou Carre (Carye?), d’Anvers, et d’autres personnes 
venues des Pays-Bas priercnt la reine de leur permettre d’etablir une manufacture de verreries 
de table coniine celles qui etaient en usage en France. Ils avaient ete re comm an des par le vidame 
de Chartres, et la permission demandee leur fut accordee.” A Stourbridge il y avait deja en 
1556 une manufacture de verre, etablie par un emigre de Lorraine appele Henzoll, et la maison 
Ensall (Henzoll) a existe jusqu’a la fin du siecle dernier. Stow nous apprend que la halle des 
Capucins de Gruichedfriars avait ete convertie en une verrerie en 1557. Pennant, faisant allusion 
au meme fait, dit que c’etait la premiere verrerie de ce genre connue en Angleterre. T. Charnock, 
dans son ce Breviary of Philosophy,” 1557, dit: — “Quant aux verriers, ils sont tres-rares dans 
ce pays,” et il ajoute qu’il n’y avait qu’une manufacture a Chedingford, Sussex. Jacques I er 
defeudit d’employer du bois ou des combustibles faits de bois pour la fusion du verre; et Sir 
Robert Maunsell, A.D. 1635, qui fut le premier a bruler de la houille dans ses fourneaux, obtint 
le monopole pour la fabrication et pour l’importation du verre. La compagnie des verriers 
de la cite de Londres fut constituce en corps en 1660. En 1670, le duo de Buckingham 
fit venir de Venise des verriers, et des artisans, qui s’etablirent a Lambeth, ou il y avait 
une manufacture pour faire des miroirs et des carreaux pour les voitures. Au l7 Sme si&cle, 
on importait dans ce pays de grandes quantites de verrerie de table de Venise. On conserve 
encore au Mu see Britannique, parmi les manuscrits de Sloane, plusieurs lettres adressees, entre 
1671 et 1691, par John Greene, marchand de verreries de Holborn, a son correspondant a Venise, 
specifiant la forme et la couleur des verreries dont il avait besoin. Howell ecrit, 1635, pour 
ordonner pour lady Miller “ un buffet complet des plus beaux verres de cristal qu’on put trouver 
a Murano.” En 1650 les productions d’un Allemand nomme Schinner, gravenr sur verre a Stoiu- 
bridge, etaient fort en vogue ; et c’est a Stourbridge que, vers 1760, le premier lustre en cristal 
fut fait par Bradley, Ensall & C’ e . Hans le “ Tatler,” de 1710, on parle de carafes, de verres a 
boire, de burettes, etc., faits a la manufacture de cristaux de Whitefriars, Londres. En 1728, 
Messieurs Cookson efcablirent a South-Shields une manufacture de glaces coulees, qui est encore 
en activite jusqu’a ce jour. En 1773 il se forma a Ravenhead, Lancashire, une compagnie pour 
la fabrication de glaces coulees, qui jouissent encore actuellement d’une haute reputation. La 
premiere verrerie de Birmingham a ete etablie en 1780, par M. Hawker. Mais c’est aux maisons 
etablies dans le courant de notre siecle que TAngleterre doit principalement le rang eleve qu’elle 
occupe; et ce sont les meines maisons qui, sans se ralentir, marckent en avant dans la voie du 
progres. 
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PLATE 88. 


AN EMBOSSED LEATHER PANEL, 

BY HABENICHT, OF VIENNA. 


W E have had occasion, in different parts of this work, to praise the surface-decoration of the 
Austrian artists; and we think the present subject will be admitted to justify all we 
could say in their favour. Air. Habeniclit, who is a bookbinder and maker of fancy articles in 
Vienna, has turned his attention to pressed leather decorations with very satisfactory results. The 
example we have illustrated was about four feet wide, very rich and harmonious in effect, the main 
device being formed by mouldings raised at least a quarter of an inch. It was purchased foi 
the Industrial Museum of Scotland. Amongst other excellent designs exhibited by Air. Habenicht, 
were the back and seat of a chair ornamented with plain raised foliage, the fibres of the leaves 
gilt, and the field pounced. This was one of the best designed patterns in the Exhibition. 

The revival of ornamental leather-work for hangings and wall decoration dates from about 
twenty-five years ago, and is due to the Parisian manufacturers, amongst whom M. Dulud was 
foremost in perfecting the art. AI. Duhamel de Alonceau, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, in his report on the manufacture of gilt leather in 1772, states that the first hangings of 
this nature which were seen in Paris came from Elanders, Holland, and England. “ The examples 
of gilt leather which come from Elanders are nearly all manufactured at Lille, Brussels, Antwerp, 
and Mechlin, those of the last-mentioned town being the finest. Some very beautiful specimens, 
which we try to imitate, are produced at Venice. Manufactories were established at Lyons with 
success; but it is only within the last two centuries that they were set up at Paris by some 
artificers from Elanders. But so prejudiced is the national taste in favour of everything from 
a distance, that the suits of Holland and Elanders were preferred to those of our own manufactories, 
although equally beautiful and good. It must be allowed that our productions have never equalled 
in perfection many gilded leathers from England and Venice, which excel ours in splendour, in 
beauty of drawing, and durability. Hangings of gilded leather were formerly very fashionable. 
The convenience of their not being damaged, like tapestry, by damp or insects, their losing very 
little of their splendour by time, and not retaining the dust, being easily revived by washing with 
a sponge, being less liable to the numerous moths and bugs, which swarm in the city during 
summer, and find in tapestries commodious retreats for depositing _ their eggs, was a sufficient 
reason for using leather hangings in the apartments of the wealthy, where they often formed the 
chief decoration. But now another taste prevails (paper-hangings), aud it has, therefore, cast 
leather-work into the shade, and banished it to some few country-houses, wffiere may yet be seen 
some examples of the earliest manufacture still nearly as bright and beautiful as when first put up. 

There can he little doubt that this manufacture originated with the Aloors at Cordova, 
which, from a very early period, had been noted for its leather and works in leather. In the 
Comptes Royaux and the Inventory of the Duke of Berry ■ (1416), and in that of the Dukes of 
Burgundy (1427), mention is made of leather hangings and leather carpets to be used in summer; 
and, in 1496 (Comptes Royaux), a payment is entered to Jehan Gamier, saddler at Tours, for 
leather hangings to the queen’s bed, decorated by an Italian artist. In 1540, Sebastian Serlio, 
the great architect, received a grant to buy skins from the Levant and other parts, for furnishing 
Eontainebleau; and, in 1557, Jehan Fourcault, leather-gilder, dwelling at Paris in the Hotel de 
Nesle, was paid for nine pieces of leather, gilt, silvered, and figured, to he used as wall-hangings 
in the royal Chateau of Alonceaux. 

In England we have been unable to trace any account of the manufacture; but examples are 
preserved at Blenheim, Hinchinbrook, Knockton Hall, and other old mansions; and it is stated 
that Henry VIII. built a country house for Anne Boleyn, at Eastham, in Essex, which was richly 
decorated with leather hangings, which were destroyed, for the sake of the gold on them, about 
sixty years since. But it is certain that such hangings could not have been in general use; and 
Coryat, writing from Italy, about the year 1609, praises the gilt leather hangings there, which 
he had never seen in England. 

The old leather-work was made by moistening the leather and forcing it into moulds with 
small wooden tools; when dry, it was gilt and coloured, aud stamped with a hand punch. In 
the French revival of the art, hydraulic pressure was introduced for stamping patterns. The 
skins of sheep, calves, and goats were principally used, the two latter, however, being considered 
most serviceable. In England the art was taken up and carried out with much success by the 
late Mr. Leake; but it appears to have been too expensive to come into general use. 


PLANCHE 88. 


PANNEAU DE CUIE U A UP RE, 

PAR HABENICHT, VIENNE. 


N OUS avons eu plus d’une fois l’occasiou, daus cet ouvrage, de faire les cloges des decorations 
de surface executees par des artistes autrichiens; et on trouvera, nous esperons, que le 
sujet de notre illustration justifie nos louanges. M. Habenielit, relieur et fabricant d objets de 
fantaisie a Yienne, s’est occupe a produire des decorations en cuir gaufre, et il a obtenu des resultats 
satisfaisants. L’exemple illustre dans notre plancke ci-contre, large de quatre pieds environ, 
etait d’un effet riche et harmonieux; le principal patron consistait en moulures repoussees a la 
hauteur d’un quart de pouce au moins. U a ete achete pour le mus^e iudustriel de l’Fcosse. 

II y a environ vingt-cinq ans que l’emploi des cuirs de luxe, pour ameublement et pour la 
decoration des murs, fut remis en usage par les manufacturers de Paris, et surtout par M. Dulud, 
qui s’etait occupe plus specialement de perfectionner ce genre de tentures. M. Duhamel de 
Monceau, membre de l’Academie royale des Sciences, Paris, dans son rapport sur la fabrication 
de cuirs dores, en 1772, nous informe que les premieres tentures de ce genre qu’il y eut a Paris, 
etaient venues de Flaudre, de Hollande et d’Angleterre. <£ Ceux de Flaudre se fabriquent presque 
tous a Lille, a Bruxelles, a Anvers et a Malines; cette derniere ville en fournit les plus beaux. 
II s’en fabrique aussi a Yenise de tres-beaux specimens, que nous eherchons a imiter. On a 
etabli, avec succes, des fabriques a Lyon; mais ce n’est que depuis deux siecles que des artisans 

de Flaudre en etablirent a Paris. Cependant, le gout general est tellement prevenu en faveur 

de tout ce qui vient de loin, que tout le monde preferait les produits de la Hollande et de la 
Flaudre aux notres, qui etaient, cependant, tout aussi beaux et aussi bons, quoiqu’ils ue valussent 
pas certains cuirs dores d’Angleterre et de Yenise, qui Femportent sur les notres par l’eclat, la 
beaute du dessin et la durability Les tentures de cuir dore etaient fort a la mode autrefois. 
Elies offrent, en effet, de grands avantages; elles ne se deteriorent ni par Fhumidite ni par les 
insectes; le temps ne leur ote que tres-peu de leur beaute; elles ne retiennent pas la poussiere; 
on peut les nettoyer avec de 1’eau et une eponge; elles sont moins accessibles aux teignes et 
aux punaises, qui pullulent dans les villes pendant Fete, et font des tapisseries une retraite 
commode, pour y deposer lem*s oeufs. Ces avantages etaient autant de raisons pour l’emploi 
des tentures en cuir dans les maisons des riches, oh elles constituaient souvent la principale 
decoration.” 

II n’y a guere de doute que ce genre de fabrication n’ait pris son origine parmi les 

Maures de Cordoue, ville qui alors jouissait d’une grande reputation pour ses cuirs et objets 

faits en cuir. Dans les Oomptes royaux, dans l’inventaire du due de Berry (1416) et dans 
celui des dues de Bourgogne (1427), mention est faite de tentures et de tapis en cuir pour 
Fusage d’ete; et dans les Comptes royaux (1496) se trouve l’enregistrement d’un paiement fait 
a Jehan Gfamier, sellier de Tours, pour tentures eu cuir destinees au lit de la reine, et decorees 
par un artiste italien. En 1540, Sebastien Serlio regut une allocation pour acheter, en Orient 
et ailleurs, des peaux pour Fameublement de Fontainebleau; eu 1557, Jehan Fourcault, doreur 
sur cuir, demeurant a l’hutel de Nesle a Paris, regut le paiement de neuf pieces de cuir dore, 
argente et historic, qui avaieut servi a tapisser les murs du chateau royal de Monceaux. 

Nous n’avons pu trouver ancun compte-rendu de la fabrication de ce genre de tentures en 

Angleterre; mais on en conserve des exemples a Blenheim, Hinchinbrook, Knockton Hall et autres 
vienx chateaux; et on rapporte que la maison de campagne batie pour Anne Boleyn, par Henri YIII, 
a Eastham, Essex, etait decoree de riches tentm'es en cuir, qui out ete detruites, il y a environ 

soixante ans, pour retirer For qui les couvrait. H est certain cependant, que ce genre de tentures 

n’etait pas d’un usage general, puisque Coryat, eerivant d’ltalie, vers 1609, fait les eloges des tentures 
en cuir dore, qu’on avait dans ce pays-la, et qu’il n’avait jamais vues en Angleterre. 

Dans les anciennes fabriques, on faisait ces cuirs de luxe eu trempant le cuir, qu’on forgait 
ensuite dant des moules, a Faide de petits outils en bois; puis, quand il etait sec, il etait dore, 
colore et estampe a Faide d’un poingon a main. Mais depuis que la France a fait renaitre cet 
art, on applique la pression hydraulique pour imprimer les patrons. On emploie quelquefois les 
peaux de mouton; mais celles de veau et de chcyre passent pour etre les mieux adaptees aux 
tentures. C’etait feu M. Leake qui a pris en main et mis en pratique, avec beaucoup de succes, 
Fart de faire ces sortes de tentures en Angleterre; mais la fabrication, a ce qu’il parait, en etait 
trop cohteuse pour Fusage general. 
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PLATE 89. 


EMBROIDERED CHASUBLES, 

ET I. & E. MARTINI, OF MILAN. 

♦ 

"TTALY contributed several very remarkable specimens of embroidery to the Great Exhibition, 

^ from which we have selected two chasubles by Luigi and Ersilia Martini, of Milan, executed 
in silk and gold thread on watered silk. Both these exhibitors, who have an old-established 
reputation at Milan, were awarded medals by the Jury. Madame Martini’s embossed work in 
gold thread was remarkable for its embroidery in relief. L. Martini produces every material 
on his own establishment, with the exception of the gold and silver thread, which is obtained 
from France: he makes up 150 kilos of articles in fine gold, and 500 kilos gilt; silk stuffs 
270 to 500 kilos, representing the value of £8,000, which is doubled in value when finished in 
his workshops. 

In the official Italian Report it is stated that embroidery in colours on a white ground is 
executed with great perfection in Italy: but besides the household work of the embroidresses, 
who are often artists of considerable merit, and the work of schools and charitable institutions, 
it is in Lombardy only that there is a somewhat extended business of this class, and especially 
of embroidery on muslin and jaconet. Embroidery in gold is an important branch of industry 
at Milan, where there are twelve workshops for gold ornaments, and 850 to 400 workmen 
employed, at wages of 10 d. to 4s. 2d. per day, and a trade of £24,000 to £28,000 annually. 

Pugin states, in his “ Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament,” that the chasuble was originally 
worn by laymen as well as ecclesiastics, and was common to all orders of churchmen, as 
may be seen by the Sacramentary of St. Gregory and the most ancient Roman Ordinals. 
Its primitive form was perfectly round, with an aperture in the centre for the head: in this 
form it covered the whole body. “ Over all the priestly garments,” writes Durandus, in his 
cimous “Rationale Divinorum Officiorum,” “is put on the casula or chasuble; called casula , 
quasi parva casa; and by the Greeks, planeta, from the winding border of the vestment. 
The chasuble denotes charity; for as charity covers a multitude of sins, so the vestment 
covers all the person. The breadth of the chasuble implies the wide extent of charity.” 

Some ancient representations give the shape cut at the sides, as now in use, only much 
longer and pointed at the bottom. Such are the chasubles in which SS. Peter and Paul are 
figured in some ancient stained glass, given by Buonarotti, in his “ Osservaz' sopra alcuni 
FramY’ tav. XIV. One of the earliest examples extant, especially interesting for its figure- 
worked border, dates as far back as the 6th century; it is the fine “ diptych ” chasuble, on the 
orphrey of which St. Apollinaris, first bishop of Ravenna, is pictured, the remains of which 
are preserved in the church of St. Apollinaris, Ravenna: this vestment was originally 6 feet 
8 inches in length. Though some examples occur of a shorter chasuble, and a little open at 
the sides, yet they were certainly for the most part very full, and readied to the feet, and that 
down to a late period. Subsequently, however, the chasuble has been so cut and curtailed and 
changed in form, as, when compared with the shape from which it has degenerated, to be 
hardly worthy of the same name of chasuble, as Lindanus, “ de Panoplia Evangel.,” complains. 

The orphreys or borders of the chasuble were originally richly ornamented with Scripture 
figure-subjects, portraits of bishops, saints, &c.; and the chasuble itself was the most richly 
decorated of all ecclesiastical vestments. The examples exhibited show a great falling off in this 
respect, and the style, which is a faint tradition of 18th century work, is not one we would 
recommend for general adoption. 


PLANCHE 89. 


CHASUBLES BRODEES, 

PAR L. & E. MARTINI, MILAN. 

L ’lTALIE a eu a E Exposition bon nombre de snperbes specimens de broderie, parmi lesquels 
nous ayons choisi deux cbasnbles brod6es en sole et en ill d’or snr de la sole moirde, par 
Louis et Ersilie Martini, de Milan, qui ont obtenu une medaille cliaeun. L’un et l’autre de ces 
exposants jouissent d’une reputation bien etablie a Milan, ou Ersilie Martini est connue surtout 
pour ses broderies en relief executes en fil d’or, et ou Louis Martini dirige nn etablissement 
tres-considerable, dans lequel on fabrique tous les materiaux et tons les elements du travail, a 
Eexception du fil d’or, que Eon tire de France. La quantite d or fin employee dans ses atelieis 
se monte a 150 kilog. par an, celle des dorures a 500 kilog., et celle des difleientes soieiies a 
270—500 kilog., reprdsentant, en tout, une valeur de £8,000, sans compter le travail, qui double 
le montant de cette valeur. 

II est constate, dans le rapport officiel italien, que la broderie en couleurs sur un fond blanc 
s’exerce en Italie avec une grande perfection; cependant, a Eexception du travail des ecoles et 
de quelques instituts de bienfaisance, et a part l’ouvrage domestique de quelques brodeuses, 
parmi lesquelles on rencontre, il est vrai, quel que fois des artistes d’un merite superieur, on ne 
ti-ouve de manufactures de broderies de quel que importance qu’en Lombardie, ou 1 on exerce 
surtout la broderie sur mousseline et sur jaconas. La broderie en or est une Industrie tres- 
importante a Milan, ou il y a douze ateliers pour la fabrication de parements d’or, qui occupent 
350 a 400 ouvriers au salaire d’un franc a cinq francs par jour, et le montant du commerce annuel 
est de 600,000 a 700,000 francs. 

Pugin, dans son “ Grlossaire des Ornements ecclesiastiques,” nous apprend que la ckasuble 
a dte portae, dans Eorigine, par les laiiques aussi bien que par les ecclesiastiques de tous les 
ordres, comme on peut voir dans le sacrementaire de St. Gregoire et dans la plupart des anciens 
rituels romains. La cliasuble primitive etait d’une forme parfaitement ronde; elle avait une 
ouverture au milieu, pour passer la tete, et couvrait le corps tout entier. “Par dessus tous les 
liabits sacerdotaux,” dit Durandus dans son Rationale Divinorum OJJic.iorum, “ on mettait la chasuble, 
qu’on appelait casula; quasi parva casa, et que les Grecs nommaient planeta, a cause de la 
bordure onduleuse du vetement. La chasuble est Eembleme de la charite; car, de meme que la 
charite voile une quantite de peches, le vetement couvre toute la personne. L’ampleur de la 
chasuble re presente la grande etendue de la charite.” 

Dans quelques anciennes representations, on voit des chasubles fendues des cotds, comme on 
les fait a present, seulement plus longues et pointues en bas. Telles sont les chasubles dont 
sont revetus St. Pierre et St. Paul, represents sur quelques anciens vitraux peints, que Buonarotti 
reproduit dans ses Osservazioni sopra alcuni Fram li , tavola XIV. Il y a des specimens de chasubles 
qui remontent au 6 6me siecle; telle que la belle chasuble dans laquelle St. Apollinaris, premier 
eveque de Ravenne, est represente sur l’orfroi de la “ chasuble diptyque,” comme on l’appelle, 
dont on conserve les restes a Eeglise de St. Apollinaris a Ravenne: ce vetement avait eu, dans 
Eorigine, 6 pieds 8 pouces de longueur. Les exemples de chasubles courtes et ouvertes des cotes 
sont peu nombreux, la plupart en etaient amples et descendaient jusqu’aux pieds. Ce n’est que 
depuis une epoque assez recente qu’on a commence a couper, a ecourter les chasubles, et a en 
changer la fagon, a tel point qu’on y recommit a peine les vetements primitifs, dont elles sont la 
reproduction degendree, et qu 1 elles ne sont guere dignes du nom de chasubles, comme Lindanus 
remar que dans son De Panoplia Evangel. 

Les orfrois, ou bordures des chasubles, etaient autrefois richement ornes de representations 
de personnages de la Sainte-Ecriture, de portraits d’eveques, de saints, etc. Les specimens qui 
se trouvaient a EExposition montraient un deperissement considerable sous ce rapport, et le style 
de ces exemples, un faible reflet des oeuvres du 18“““ siecle, n’est pas celui que nous aimerions 
recommander a Eimitation generale. 
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PLATE 90. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 

BY THE CHEVALIER BE FERNKORN, VIENNA, 

A NTHONY CHEVALIER DE FERNKORN, sculptor and founder in metals, exhibited 
several important pieces in the Austrian department, from which we have selected the 
accompanying group of St. George slaying the Dragon. It is about nineteen inches high, 
modelled with great taste and spirit, excellently cast in copper-coloured bronze, and carefully chased. 
It is dated 1853. Anthony Eemkorn, who is now one of the most popular sculptors in the Austrian 
empire, was born at Erfurt, in Prussian Saxony, A.D. 1813. In the year 1835 he entered the studio 
and foundry of -the well-known artist Stiglmayer, at Munich, during his stay with whom he also 
assisted the celebrated sculptor Schwanthaler. In 1840 he proceeded to Vienna, and gradually 
came into notice; the first work on a grand scale which earned him the approbation of the public 
being the statue of St. George and the Dragon, eleven feet high, erected in the Montenuovo House 
at Vienna. The following works proceeded rapidly from the atelier of the now popular sculptor:— 
a series of statuettes from the “ Niebelungen Lied;” a statue of the Madonna, nine feet high, for 
the church of Doth; the statues emblematic of Dancing, Idyl, National Song, Poetry, Tragedy, and 
Music, two of which—Music and Dancing—were executed by the artist in sandstone, and of colossal 
size; the Hovering Angel, for the Kopal monument; six statues of the emperors for the cathedral 
at Spires, in Bavaria; the bust of Radetzky, for the town of Laybach, in Carniola; the colossal 
lion, in sandstone, for a monument to those who fed at the battle of Aspern, dedicated by the 
Archduke Albert to their memory; and lastly, the equestrian statue of the Archduke Charles, in 
bronze, on the Burgplatz in Vienna. 

Of works in preparation, he has a colossal monument to Prince Eugene, for the Outer Burgplatz, 
Vienna; Maria Theresa, with four seated figures, modelled by Gasser; sketches for the Jellachich 
monument at Agram; and a sketch for a statue of the Emperor Joseph, for Brunn, the capital 
of Moravia. As a founder in metal, Fernkorn is also engaged to cast the Schwarzenherg monument, 
modelled by Hanel, of Dresden; a statue by Baron Vay, Jun., and other less-important works. 
The only other works by him in the Exhibition were a fine colossal head, in plaster, of the horse 
on the Archduke Charles’s monument; and the fountain portion, in iron, of the same design. 

The want of a national establishment for the casting of large monumental works has long been 
felt in Austria, and the necessity of intrusting foreign establishments with the execution of such 
important works as the monuments of the Emperor Charles IV., of Field-Marshal Radetzky, 
at Prague, and that of the Archduke Palatine at Pesth, was considered a national disgrace. 
Accordingly, about ten years since, the emperor granted the locality of the old cannon-foundry for 
this purpose ; it was placed under the direction of Fernkorn, and is now in full activity, under 
the title of the Imperial Royal Art Foundry. We may add, that the statue of the unfortunate 
Ressel, the inventor of the steamboat screw, to be erected at Trieste, was also executed in this 
establishment. 

As regards the story of St. George, we need hardly say that it is entirely fabulous. So 
far as we can learn from history, there was nothing heroic in his character. During the great Avian 
controversy in the 4th century, he was one of the most zealous advocates of that creed, and became 
primate of the Church in Egypt. At the accession of Julian, A.D. 361, he was imprisoned, together 
with the master of the mint, Dracontius, and both were murdered by the populace. When the 
Crusaders went to the East, they found him to be a favourite saint with the Church there; and from 
the succour which he was supposed to have afforded the Crusaders at the siege of Antioch, he 
was adopted the patron saint of warriors. After that period his mythical history was invented. 
Edward III. made him patron of the Order of the Garter, and thus he became the tutelary saint of 
England, 


PLANCHE 90. 


ST. GEORGE ET LE DRAGON, 

PAR LE CHEVALIER I)E FERNKORN, VIENNE. 


L E chevalier Anthony de Fernkorn, sculpteur et fondeur en metaux, a expose plusieurs pieces 
importantes dans le departement autrichien, parmi lesquelles nous avons clioisi pour notie 
illustration le groupe representant St. George terrassant le dragon. II est d’environ dix-neuf pouces 
de hauteur, models avec le plus grand gout, excessivement bien fondu en bronze de couleur de 
cuivre, et cisele avec le plus grand soin. II porte la date de 18 -jo. 

Anthony Fernkorn, qui est aujourd’hui un des sculpteurs les plus populaires de 1’empire 
d’Autriche, est nd a Erfurt, dans la Saxe prussienne, A.D. 1813. En Fannee 1835 il fut adnus 
dans I 1 atelier et dans la fonderie du cdlebre artiste Stiglmayer, a Munich; pendant le. temps qu’il 
y passa, il assista le sculpteur renomme Schwanthaler dans ses ouvrages. En 1840 il se rendit 
a Yienne et peu a peu arriva a se faire connaitre; le groupe representant St. George et le dragon, 
de onze pieds de hauteur, place dans 1’hotel Montenuovo a Yienne, fut la premiere eeuvre, faite sur 
une grande ^chelle, qui lui acquit 1’approbation publique. Les oeuvres suivantes sortirent dans une 
succession rapide de Fatelier du sculpteur devenu des lors populaire:—une serie de statuettes du 
«Niebelungen Lied; ” une statue de la Madone, de neuf pieds de hauteur, pour Feglise de Foth; les 
statues emblematiques de la Dance et de la Musique, executees en pierre de sablon, de grandeui 
colossale, et celles de Fldylle, de FHymne national, de la Po^sie et de la Tragedie; 1’Ange aux ailes 
deployees pour le monument de Kopal; six statues des empereims pour la cath6drale de Spires, en 
Baviere; le buste de Radetzky, pour la ville de Layback, en Garniole; le lion colossal, en pierre 
de sablon, pour le monument eleve, par les ordres de Far chid uc Albert, a la memoire de ceux qui 
furent tues a la bataille d’Aspern; et enfin la statue equestre en bronze de Farchiduc Charles, 
elevee sur la place du Palais a Yienne. 

Le chevalier de Fernkorn a en train d’execution un monument colossal, en Fhonneur du 
prince Eugene, destine a la place exterieure du palais a Yienne; une statue de Marie-Therese, 
modelee par Gasser; des esquisses pour le monument de Jellacliich a Agram; et une esquisse 
de la statue de Fempereur Joseph, pour Brunn, capitale de la Moravie. Gomme fondeur en 
metaux, Fernkorn est occupe en ce moment a couler en fonte le monument de Schwarzenberg, 
mo dele par Han el, de Dresde; une statne par le baron Yay, et d’autres ouvrages moms importants. 
line belle tete colossale, en platre, du cheval de la statue equestre de Farchiduc Charles, et la 
fontaine qui fait partie du meme monument, coulee en fer, etaient les seules autres oeuvres que 
cet artiste celeb re eut a FExjiosition. 

On avait senti depuis longtemps, en Autriche, le manque cFun etablissement national pour la 
fonte des ouvrages monument aux, dessines sur une grande echelle; et la necessity ou Fon etait de 
conker a des etablissements etrangers F execution d’ ouvrages aussi importants que le monument de 
Fempereur Charles IY, celui du feld-mareckal Radetzky a Prague, et celui de Farchiduc palatin a 
Pesth, etait consideree comme une honte pour la nation. Consequemment, il y a dix ans environ, 
Fempereur abandonna l’ancienne fonderie des canons pour supplier a ce manque, et F etablissement, 
place sous la direction de Fernkorn, est maintenant en pi erne activite et porte le nom de Fonderie 
imperiale et royale des Arts. — La statue de Finfortune Bessel, l’inventenr du bateau a vapeur a 
hehce, a ete fondue dans cet etablissement; cette statue doit etre elevee a Trieste. 

Quant a l’histoire, ou plut6t la legende de St. George, nous avons a peine besoin de dire 
qu’elle est toiite fabnleuse; et qui phis est, Fkistoire nous apprend qu’il n’y avait ab solument rien 
d’heroique dans le caractere de ce saint personnage. Pendant la grande controverse suscitee par 
Arina au 4 6me siecle, il fut un des avocats les plus zeles de la doctrine de ce tkeologien, et devint 
primat de l’^glise en Egypte. A Favenement de Julien, A.D. 361, il fut jete en prison, avec Dra- 
contius, le dbectenr de la monnaie, et tons deux furent massacres par la populace. Lorsqne les 
Crois6s se rendirent en Orient, ils trouverent que St. George y jouissaib dans Feglise d’une haute 
reputation; et, par suite de Faide qu’il est suppose avoir donne aux Croises au siege d’Antiocbe, 
il fut adopte par les guerriers pour leur patron saint. C’est apres cette periode qu’on a invents 
son bistoire mytbique. Edouard III plaga l’ordre de la Jarretiere sous la protection speciale de 
St. George, et c’est ainsi qu’il est devenu le patron saint de FAngleterre. 
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PLATE 91. 


A SIDEBOARD AND WALL-DECORATION, 

BY MESSRS. MORANT, BOYD, & MORANT, LONDON. 

M E. J- G. MORANT obtained a prize medal in 1851 for furniture and decoration, thus 
vindicating tbe high position of his house, which has long held a place among those of the 
best London makers. The contribution of the firm to the Exhibition of 1862 formed one of the 
striking features of the English Furniture Court. It consisted of a sideboard and wall-decoration; 
the former of which, about nineteen feet in length, and elaborately carved and gilt, was a commission 
from the Earl of Ellesmere, by whom the general design was prescribed. It was required to be 
of white and gold, with a back of ornamental gilt scroll-work, containing the armorial bearings 
of the family. This back was limited in height, in order to allow space for the hanging of a very large 
painting in its own frame over it. It was to be without enclosures, and of such a length as to fill up 
the wall-space between two doorways. The working out of the details of the sideboard was intrusted 
to Mr. V. Barnard, head draughtsman to the firm ; and the modelling was executed by M. Phoenix; 
the gilding, of which there was a great quantity, and very well done, was under the charge of 
Mr. H. Carpenter, foreman. The wall-decoration was not specially intended for the sideboard, 
but was rather an adjunct, to show how the wall-space over such a sideboard might be treated. 
The panels were of silk, and the inlaid marble pilasters were very ably executed by M. Eomob, 
a Florentine artist, the decorations of the frieze being painted by M. Kitzerow. Messrs. Morant, 
Boyd, and Morant exhibited also a double settee and some chairs, amongst which we noticed one 
exceedingly handsome piece, richly carved and gilt, and covered with plum-coloured velvet. All 
these were distinguished by the excellence of their design and workmanship. 

Although the interior decoration of the principal buildings raised in England during tlie reigns 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts was of a remarkably effective and noble character, being distin¬ 
guished by all the richness obtainable through a combination of carved woodwork, painting, and 
tapestry, the 18th century witnessed a decided decline in the art of internal decoration, though the 
splendid works executed in France were to some degree imitated in the great mansions of our 
nobility; and the talent of Grinling Gibbons, Chippendale, and Mowatt successively served to adorn 
the interiors of buildings executed in the reigns of William III., Anne, and George I. To 
Chippendale, who obtained a great name as a furniture-maker and carver during the reign of 
George I., must be attributed much of the tasteless and elaborate style of carved ornament of that 
epoch. Mr. Hendrie says, in “ The Journal of Design,” that he attempted to unite the natural style 
of Gibbons with the scroll-work and peculiar taste of the French school in the time of Louis XV. 
Chippendale published several folio volumes of his designs. He established also a large manufactory 
in St. Martin’s Lane for making all sorts of furniture, as well as external and internal decoiation, 
the style of which was imitated by Bradley and Isherwood, the fashionable decorators of the day, in a 
kind of papier-mache moulded work. 

About this period, however, the zeal and taste of the Earl of Burlington, aided by the practical 
knowledge of William Kent, who exercised the various arts of architecture, painting, decoration, 
sculpture, and landscape gardening, led to the re-introduction of the Italian style, combined, as to 
internal decoration, with that of the best masters of the French school. Kent died in 1748, and in 
1763 Robert Adams was appointed architect to the king. A little before this, he had published his 
folio work on the palace of Diocletian at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, an example of about the woist 
period of Roman art. Allowing for the badness of the models on which he formed his taste, there is 
much prettiness in some of the designs of himself and of his brother James, and he has the merit 
of having brought stucco largely into use for internal decoration; some of his ceilings, executed in 
this material, being well composed and graceful, though, as a rule, thin and wiry in style. In the 
year 1775 Sir William Chambers was appointed to rebuild Somerset House. The pure Italian style 
adopted by Chambers, together with the publications on Greek architecture by Stuart aud Revett, 
published between 1762 and 1794, led to a purer taste for architectural decoration; but at the best, 
this was a matter quite of secondary consideration to external design; and, as a rule, colour may be 
said to have been almost discarded. During the present century, internal decoration has become 
quite a subject of separate study, and bas been revived in a most successful manner. Me cannot, 
however, approve of this tendency to make the art a special business, as it is indubitably the province 
of the architect to design the interior as well as the exterior of all his buildings; and if he cannot do 
so, he has but half learnt his profession. 


PLANCHE 91. 


BUPPET ET DECOE DE MUE, 

PAB MM. JfOEAMT, BOYD, & MOKANT, LONDEES. 

1\/T J. G. MOEANT a obtenu, en 1851, une medaille de premiere classe pour des objets 
d’ameublement et de decors digues de la haute position que sa maison occupait depuis 
longtemps parmi les meilleurs fabricants de Londres. Les objets exposes par la meme maison en 
1862 se faisaient remarquer, d’une maniere frappante, dans le departement des meubles d’Angleterre: 
c’etaient un buffet et un decor de mur. Le buffet, long d’environ dix-neuf pieds, riebement sculpte 
et dore, a ete fait pour le comte d’Ellesmere, qui en a in clique le dessin general. D’apres les 
ordres du comte, le buffet devait etre blanc et or, et le dossier devait etre orne de moulures 
dorees contenant les armes de la famille, et limits en bauteur, afin de laisser l’espace necessaire 
pom* suspendre au-dessus un tres-grand tableau en cadre. Le buffet devait etre sans clotures, et 
d’une longueur a remplir exactement l’espace entre deux portes qu’il allait occuper. Les details 
du meuble furent confies a M. Y. Barnard, dessinateur en chef de l’etablissement; le modelage en 
a 6te execute par M. Pboenix; la dorure, qui etait considerable et parfaitement executee, a ete faite 
sous la direction de M. H. Carpenter, contre-maitre. Le decor de mur n’etait pas exactement le 
pendant du buffet, mais il etait destin6 a montrer comment on pourrait decorer l'espace au-dessus 
d’un buffet pared. Les panneaux en 6taient de soie, les pilastres, de marbre incrust^, etaient 
l’ouvrage de M. Eomoli, artiste florentin, et les decorations peintes de la frise etaient 1*oeuvre de 
M. Kitzerow. Messieurs Morant, Boyd & Morant ont expose, en outre, une double causeuse et 
plusieurs chaises, parmi lesquelles nous avons remar que une, riebement sculp tee et doree, et couverte 
de velours couleur de prune, que nous avons trouvee excessivement jolie. Toutes ces pieces se 
distinguaient par la beaute du dessin et le fini du travail. 

La decoration interieure des principally Mtiments construits sous le regne des Tudor et des 
Stuarts etait d’un caractere noble et imposant, et se distinguait par cette ricbesse de ton que la 
combinaison de la sculpture, de la peinture et des tapisseries ne peut manquer de produire; mais 
au 18"' ne si^cle Part de la decoration interieure declinait considerablement, quoiqu’on cherchat a 
imiter jusqu’a un certain point, dans les grands chateaux de la noblesse d’Angleterre, les oeuvres 
splendides executes en France sous les regnes des Louis, et malgre le talent de Grinling 
Gibbons, de Chippendale et de Mowatt, qui s’occupaient successivement de la decoration des 
apparteinents du temps de Guillaume III, d’Anne et de George I“. Chippendale s’etait acquis, 
sous le regne de George T r , nn grand nom comme fabricant de meubles et comme seulpteur, et 
c est a lui qu il faut attribuer, en grande partie, le style elabore, mais de mauvais go fit, qui 
caracterise les omements sculptes de cette 6poque. Chippendale a publie ses dessins en plusieurs 
volumes in-folio. Il a aussi etabli, a Saint-Martin’s-lane, nne grande manufacture pour meubles 
et pour decors ext&rieurs et interieurs, que Bradley et Isherwood, les decorateurs a la mode du 
jom’, imiterent en moulures faites d’une espece de papier-mache. 

"V ers cette epoque, cependant, le comte de Burlington, appelant a son aide le talent pratique 
de William Kent, reussit, a force de zele, a faire adopter, pour la decoration de 1’interieur des 
maisons, le style itahen combine avec celui des meilleurs maitres de l’ecole franchaise. Kent mourut 
en 1M8, et Eobert Adams fut nomme architeete du roi en 1768. Adams venait alors de publier 
son ouvrage in-folio sur le palais de Diocletien a Spalatro, en Balmatie, qui appartient a la plus 
mauvaise periode de 1 art romain. Mais, inalgre ce mauvais modele d’aprfes lequel son gout s’etait 
forme, il y avait beaucoup d’eleganoe dans ses dessins et dans ceux de son frere Jacques, et e’est 
lui qui a eu le merite d employer, sur nne grande eclielle, le stuc pour la decoration des appartements. 
Quel que s plafonds qu’il a executes en stuc sont gracieux et d’une belle composition, mais d’un style 
un peu maigre et sec. En 1775, Sir William Chambers fnt charge de la reconstruction de Somerset 
House. Le style purement italien adopte par Chambers, ainsi que les publications de Stnart et 
Eevett sur 1 architecture grecque, qui parurent entre 1762 et 1794, firent renaitre un gout plus 
pur dans les decorations architecturales, mais qui n’exercait qu’une influence secondaire sur les 
decorations exterieures, et l’emploi des coiffeurs fut presque entierement mis de cote. De nos 
jours, la decoration interieure forme nn sujet d’etude tout-a-fait a part. Mais nous sommes loin 
d’approuver cette tendance de faire une speciality de cette branche de Fart, qui est, sans 
contredit, du ressort de l’arcbitecte, qui doit s’occuper des dessins de 1’interieur aussi bien que 
de ceux de 1’extyrieur d’un batiment; et tel arebitecte qui est incapable de le faire ne salt son 
etat qu’a demi. 
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PLATE 92, 


A BEOIZE-GILT MIREOB, 

BY If. A. V. PAIEXARD, PARIS. 


A GREATER honour was decreed to M. A. Y. Paillard than the award of a prize medal, by 
his being placed on the International Jury who decided on the merits of Class 31. His 
productions are so well known for their excellence of design and finished workmanship, that any 
praise on our part would be superfluous. The French Got eminent has signified its sense of his 
merits by appointing him chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

The mirror we have selected for illustration was in bronze gilt, and ornamented with figures 
of boys, representing Architecture, Music, and Painting, together with foliage and subjects 
relating to those arts. The Yen us and Amorini on the plagues of Sevres porcelain were 
delicately painted by M. Shilt. The mirror, about three feet high, was valued, with its candelabra, 
at £400. 

Mirrors formed of polished metal have been in use amongst all nations from the most 
remote ages of antiquity. In the 13th century we find the earliest references to glass used as 
a mirror in the works of Yincent de Beauvais, Roger Bacon, and Johannes Beckham. During 
the Middle Ages the mirrors were still usually of metal, and a great mumber of notices 
concerning them are to be found in the inventories and writings of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
In the inventory of the cMteau of Nevers, A.D. 1566, crystal mirrors are mentioned, and three 
mirrors of crystal in the French royal accounts of 1528. In 1597, in the marriage contract of 
Franyoise de Schomberg, a mirror of Yenice glass is described; and in the inventory of Gabrielie 
d’Esrifies (1599), among other richly-decorated mirrors, occurs a mirror of Yenetian glass, enriched 
with coloured enamel and set in a coloured wood tabernacle or frame. Shelton, the poet, writing 
in the early part of the 16th century, asks for “a mirror of glass, that I may look therein.” 
George Gascoigne, in his “ Steel Glass,” written in the latter part of the 16th century, says:— 

“ That age is dead and vanisht long ago 
Which thought that steel both trusty was and true; 

Instead whereof our curious years can find 

The christal glass, which glimseth brave and bright. 

And shows the thing much better far than it,” 

In Ford’s play “The Fancies chaste and noble,” 1638, we find: “Enter Secco, sprinkling 
his hat and face with a casting-bottle, and carrying a little looking-glass at his girdle, setting 
his countenance.” Both sexes during this century wore looking-glasses publicly, the men in 
brooches and at their girdles, the women, moreover, having them inserted in their fans, which 
were made of feathers inserted into silver or ivory tubes. Lyly, writing in Elizabeth s reign, 
says in his “Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit:” “The glasses which you carry in fans of 
feathers show you to be lighter than feathers.” In Massinger’s “ City Madam” is this stage 
direction:—“ Enter Lady Frugal, Anne, Mary, and Millicent, in several affected postures, with 
looking-glasses at their girdles; ” and in “Cynthia’s Revels,” Ben Jonson writes: “Where is 
your page P Call for your casting-bottle, and place your mirror in your liat, as I told you.” 

During the 17th century, large wall-mirrors were made at Yenice, and numerous examples 
of a very ornamental character, having engraved glass borders, are still preserved. Small convex 
mirrors are mentioned both by Porta and Garzoni as being made at Nuremberg during the 16th 
century, formed by blowing a metallic mixture with the pipe into the glass bubble whilst hot; when 
the inside was covered and the glass cool, it was then cut into small convex mirrors. Several 
of these, called Ochsen-augm (ox-eyes), and set in very broad frames, are still to be met with. 
At Murano, tin-foil was certainly used for forming glass into mirrors as early as the 16th century. 
About the year 1634, Grandemont established a plate-glass manufactory in France, but without 
success; but De Noyer in 1665, subsidized by Colbert, obtained workmen from Yenice, who, 
after serving eight years, were to be naturalized, expressly for the manufacture of plate-glass. 
They were established at Tourlaville, near Cherbourg, and prospered. Abraham Thevart, in 1688, 
succeeded in casting plates of glass 7 feet by 4 feet, double the size of any hitherto made, 
and erected his works at St, Gobin, in Picardy; and in 1695 the two establishments were 
amalgamated under royal supervision, the result of which was their speedy ruin. The trade, 
however, soon revived, and France for many years reigned supreme in the manufacture of plate- 
glass, and consequently of mirrors. 
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mom MONTE EN BEONZE DOBE, 


PAR M. A. Y. PAIL LARD, PARIS. 


II yf” A. Y, PAILLARD a obtenu mieux qu’une medaille: il a eu 1’hoi incur d’etre nomme 
AtX» membro du Jury, classe 31, ce qui est la distinction la plus marquee a laquelle un 
exposant put aspirer. Ses oeuvres sont si bien connues, taut pour la beaute du dessin que pour 
le fini du travail, que nous pouvons bien nous dispenser d’en faire l’eloge. Ajoutons seulement 
que le gouvernement Iran pais a bien voulu reconnaitre le haut merite de M. Paillard, en le nommant 
chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 

Le miroir que nous avons choisi pour notre illustration ci-contre, est monte en bronze dore, 
et decore de figures d’enfants representant 1’Architecture, la Musique, la Peinture entourees de 
feuillages et de sujets adaptes a ces arts. La Venus et les petits Amours, sur des plaques de 
porcelaine de Sevres, ont ete peints avec beaucoup de grace par M. Shilt. 

Les miroirs en metal poll ont ete en usage depuis les temps les plus recules; ce n’est qu’au 
1.3™ e siecle que nous trouvons, dans les oeuvres de Vincent de Beauvais, de Roger Bacon et de 
Johannes Peckham, la premiere allusion faite a des miroirs en verre; meme dans le moyen-age 
les miroirs ctaient encore, generalement, faits en metaux polis, ce qui est prouve par nn nomhre 
de notes et d’inventaires des 14 irae et 15 ime siecles. Dans l’inventaire du chateau dc Never s, 1566, 
on parle de miroirs en cristal, et dans les comptes royanx de France de 1528 il est question de 
trois miroirs de cristal. Dans le contrat de mariage de Francoise de Schomberg, on mentionne 
un miroir en verre de Venise, et dans l’inventaire de Gabrielle d’Estrees, 1599, on parle, entre 
autres, d’un miroir de verre de Venise enriehi d’email colore, et monte en un tabernacle on cadre 
de bois colore. George Gascoigne, dans son “ Steel Glass,” ecrit vers la fin du 16 6ma siecle, dit:— 

“ Notre epoque, plus savante et plus sage, 

A la place du fer met le cristal. 

Plus eclatant que le plus beau metal.” 

Dans la comedie de Ford, “ The Fancies chaste and noble,” 1638, nous trouvons le passage 
suivant: — ** Secco entre, s’aspergeant la figure et le chapeau avec un flacon a senteurs et portant 
a la ceinture un petit miroir, pour se composer la mine.” Pendant ce siecle les miroirs etaient 
portes en public par les deux sexes; les homines les portaient en broches ou attaches a la ceinture, 
tandis que les femmes les faisaient placer dans leurs eventails faits de plumes inserees dans des 
tuyaux d’argent ou d’ivoire. Lyly, dans son “ Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit,” ecrit du temps 
de la reine Elisabeth, dit: — " Les glaces que vous portez dans vos eventails, montrent que vous 
etes plus legeres que les plumes.” Dans la comedie “ City Madam,” de Massinger, nous lisons: — 
“ Dady Frugal, Anne, Mary et Millicent entrent dans differentes attitudes affectees, et portant des 
mnoirs a la ceinture. Ben Jonson, dans Cynthia’s Revels,” ecrit: —‘ 1 Ou est votre page? 
Demandez done votre flacon a senteurs et fixez le miroir a votre chapeau, comme je vous ai dit.” 

Au 17 lm ® siecle, on faisait a Venise de grandes glaces pour murs, dont on conserve encore 
bon no mb re de specimens richement orn4s, et ayant des bordures de verre grave. Porta et 
Garzoni parlent de petits miroirs convexes qu’on faisait a Nuremberg pendant le 16“ m ® sifecle. On 
les faisait en spufflant im melange metallique dans nne bulle de verre ardent; puis, quand le 
voi i e etait refroidi, on le taillait en petits miroirs convexes. A Murano, on se servait d’etain 
porn 1 etamage des glaces deja au 16 ll! ‘° siecle. En 1634, Grandemont etablit une manufacture 
de glaces coulees en France, qui ne reussit pas; mais en 1665, De Noyer put, grace aux secours 
de Colbert, se procurer, pour la fabrication des glaces coulees, des artisans de Venise, auxquels 
on promit la naturalisation an bout de huit ans de service. Ils s’etablirent a TourlaviRe, oh 
leur manufacture prospera. En 1688, Abraham Thevart reussit a couler des glaces de sept pieds 
de long sur quatre pieds de large, e’est-a-dire des glaces deux fois plus grandes que celles qu’on 
avait faites auparavant; et il Etablit une manufacture a Saint- Gobin, dans la Pi cardie. En 1695, 
les deux etablissements furent amalg’amcs et places sous la direction du gouvernement \ le resultat 
de cette mesure fut la ruine complete de l’un et de l’autre. Cet art, cepeudant, reprit bientot 
son elan, et la France a ete supreme, pendant des annees, pour la fabrication des glaces coulees 
et des miroirs. 
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PLATE 93. 


A BRONZE-GrlLT EENDEB, 

EY D. HOLEENEACH, VIENNA. 

I T is the first time that Mr. Hollenbach has exhibited in England, and it must be gratifying 
to him to have been awarded a medal on his first appearance by the International Jury 
for the general excellence of his candelabra, lustres, &c., and for his ornamental brass-work. 

We have chosen for illustration a bronze-gilt fender and fire-irons of very good design, 
which, in its adoption of the French fan principle, really does merit the name of fire-defender, a 
title which our own low bars in no way deserve; indeed, it is hard to imagine on what principle, 
except that of economy of material, our fenders are designed: it is not as a guarantee for 
danger from the fire, for, owing to their lowness, numbers of women have been burnt to death; 
it is not for appearance, since they look very mean; it is not for the sake of art, since they 
are so small as to afford the artist little scope for design; and it is not for convenience, since 
the fire-irons are placed so low as to necessitate a very unpleasant degree of stooping, especially 
for old people: it can only, then, be regarded as a practical and easy method of setting fire 
to ladies’ dresses, and endangering the safety of the house and its inhabitants. 

But to return to Mr. Hollenbach. His contribution to the Exhibition was on a very large 
scale, and the various articles were characterized by great variety and excellence of design. 
Mr. Hollenbach, after the labour of nearly a quarter of a century, has succeeded in establishing 
himself among the first manufacturers of his class in Europe, by means of engaging the highest 
artistic ability obtainable in Vienna, and by good and careful workmanship. In the sample 
books forwarded by him, consisting of photographs from his productions, we were struck by the 
great excellence of design evinced in some of the chandeliers especially. So well are the good 
qualities of Mr. Hollenbach’s works appreciated, that, besides his home business, lie is largely 
engaged in the export-trade to Egypt, Turkey, Russia, &c. Mr. Schmitt states in his opening 
remarks on Class 31, that Austria is not rich in copper and tin,—the principal component parts 
of bronze; consequently they are imported in considerable quantities, the last annual return for 
1861 being 26,000 cwt. of copper and 12,000 cwt. of tin. Whilst the insufficient production 
of raw copper requires such a large importation for supplying the wants of inland industry, 
hammered copper in the shape of plane and concave plates, and objects of immediate use, made 
of this metal, are the source of an important foreign trade, especially with Turkey. The same is 
the case with zinc, which is obliged to be imported in a raw or half-w T orked condition to supply the 
home demands: the export trade, however, in this case is very small,—-only 1,700 cwt. in 1861. 
Mr. Diener, of Vienna, who obtained a medal in this Exhibition, is the largest zinc manufacturer 
in the empire, and his large zinc-gilt corona chandelier suspended in the West Transept was 
very generally admired. 

As regards tin, the use which it was formerly put to for common dishes and table-ware 
has been nearly superseded by the increasing use of earthenware and china. The application 
of this metal for chemical uses, leaf-tin, metallic alloys, and, above all, for tin salts, has materially 
advanced of late years throughout the Austrian empire. 

Plate-brass is manufactured in rolling-works, chiefly in Lower Austria, Tyrol, and Lombardo- 
Venetia. The casting of brass articles is done by brass-workers and manufacturers, who work 
them out to suit their special purposes. Pachfong , German silver, and fancy bronze articles, are 
almost exclusively produced in Austria, especially in Vienna and its environs, and have of late 
years taken a conspicuous place among the objects of Austrian export. It is calculated that 
these manufactures, including iron, lead, and all the base metals, give employment to more than 
70,000 persons, their productions being valued at 50,000,000 of florins per annum. 

We must again express our obligations to Mr. Schmitt, clerk to the Ministry of Finance, 
for liis carefully-compiled and valuable opening chapters on the various classes of the Austrian 
exhibition; to Mr. Ficker, secretary to the Ministry of Finance, who w'rote the excellent sketch 
of the economical position of the Austrian empire; and to Hr. Eitelberger, who furnished the 
very interesting Introduction to the fine-art section, all acting under the general direction of 
Professor Arenstein; and we would also record here our great obligations to the director, 
Chevalier de Schwarz, whose constant attention and courtesy greatly facilitated our labours in 
the Austrian department. 
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GARDE-FEU EN BRONZE DORE, 

PAB D. HOLLENBACH, VIENNE, 


C ’EST la premiere fois que M. Hollenbach a expose en Angleterre, efc il a du etre flatte de ce 
que, des son entree dans l’arene du concours industriel en ce pays, il ait obtenu du Jury 
international une medaille pour 1’excellence de ses candelabres, de ses lustres, etc., et pour ses 
objets en laiton decores d’ornements. 

Nous avons cboisi pour notre illustration un garde-feu en bronze dore et une garniture de 
feu d’un tres-bon dessin. Le premier de ces objets, construit sur le principe des ecrans francais, 
merite reellement le nom de garde-feu, denomination a laquelle les soi-disant garde-feu de manu¬ 
facture anglaise n’ont aucun droit. Il est difficile de decouvrir dans quel but et sur quel principe 
ces pretendus garde-feu sont fabriques, a moins que ce ne soit dans le dessein d’economiser les 
materiaux dont ils sont faits: ce n’est certainement pas dans le but de garantir du feu, car, par 
suite de leur pen d’elevation, un grand nombre de femmes ont 6te brulees a mort; ni pom 1 la 
beaute intrinseque de la forme, puisqu’ils ont l’air excessivement mesquin; ni dans un but 
artistique, car ils sont si bas qu’ils restreignent 1’artiste dans des limites trop etroites pour qu’il 
puisse dessiner un beau patron; ni enfin dans celui de la commodity, puisque la garniture de feu 
est placee si basse qu’on est oblige, pour s’en servir, de se baisser beaucoup plus que cela n’est 
agreable, surtout pour les vieillard 3 . On ne peut done les considerer que comme un moyen 
simple et facile de mettre le feu aux robes des dames, et de compromettre la surete de la maison 
et de ceux qui Fhabitent. 

Mais pour en revenir a M. Hollenbach, nous dirons que les nombreux et differents objets 
exposes par ce fabricant etaient caracterises par une grande variete et une grande perfection de 
dessin. M. Hollenbach, apres pres de vingt-cinq ans de travaux, est arrive a se placer an premier 
rang des mannfacturiers ferronniers en Europe, grace au soin qu’il a toujours eu d’attacher a son 
etablissement les premiers talents de Vienne et de ne produire que des objets du meilleur travail. 
En examinant 1’album fourni par M. Hollenbach, contenant les photographies des divers objets qu’il 
fabrique, nous avons etc frappes du bon gout et de la perfection du dessin, surtout dans quelques- 
uns des lustres. Les objets fabriquds par M. Hollenbach sont si bien apprecies, que ce fabricant, 
outre son commerce a l’interieur de l’Autriche, export©, sur une grande eclielle, en figypte, en 
Turquie, en ttussie, etc. M. Schmitt, dans ses observations preliminaires sur la classe Bl, remarque 
que FAutriche n’est point riche en cuivre et en etain, — deux des parties principales qui entrent 
dans la composition du bronze; on est, par consequent, oblige d’en importer en grande quantite : 
en 1861, on importa 26,000 quintaux de cuivre et 12,000 quintaux d’etain. Tandis que, d’un 
cote, l’insuffisance des mines de cuivre necessite une grande importation de ce metal pour les 
besoins de l’industrie, d’un autre cote, le cuivre battu en forme de plaques planes et concaves, et 
les objets d’un usage journalier faits de ce metal, sont la source d’un grand commerce etranger, 
surtout avec la Turquie. Quant au zinc, on est egalement oblige de Fimporter brut, oil a moitie 
travaiHe, pour fournir aux besoins de l’interieur; mais les exportations d’objets faits de ce metal 
sont tres-peu considerables, — elles n’ont etd que de 1,700 quintaux en 1861. M. Diener, de 
Vienne, qui a obtenu une medaille a V Exposition, est le plus grand manufacturier d’objets en 
zinc de Fempire d’Autriche, et son grand lustre en zinc dore, qui se trouvait dans le transept de 
Fouest, a excite F admiration g6nerale. 

L’emploi qu’on faisait autrefois de F etain dans la fabrication des plats, des assiettes et autres 
objets pour l’usage de la table, a 6te presque entierement remplace par 1’usage de la faience et 
de la porcelaine; mais d’un autre cote, Fern pi oi de F etain pour les usages chimiques, les etamages, 
les alois metalliques et surtout pour les protocblorures d’etain, a augmente de beaucoup en 
Autriche depuis ces dernieres annees. 

Nous nous plaisons a reconnaitre de nouveau les obligations que nous avons a M. Schmitt, 
employe au ministfere des finances, pour ses judicieuses remarques, compiles avec le plus grand 
soin, qui precedaient chaque classe du catalogue autrichien; a M. Ficker, secretaire au ministere 
des finances, pour l’excellente esquisse qu’il nous a donnee de la position economique de l’Autriche, 
et au docteur Eitelberger, qui fournit F introduction si int6ressante qui precedait le chapitre de la 
section des beaux-arts, Nons nous empressons aussi de reconnaitre les grandes obligations que 
nous avons au directeur, le chevalier de Schwarz, dont la bienveillance et la courtoisie nons 
ont facilite beaucoup nos travaux dans le d^partement autrichien. 
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THE PEKSEUS AND AN 1)11031 EDA CUP, 

BY H. EMANUEL, LONDON. 


A MONG- the patrons of art whose educated taste lias led to the production of works calculated 
materially to advance artistic progress in all the higher branches of industry in this 
country, no one is more distinguished for munificent encouragement of talent than D. 0. Marjori- 
banks, Esq., M.P., who, among other chefs-d’oeuvre in the Exhibition executed by his order, 
commissioned Mr. Harry Emanuel, the well-known goldsmith and jeweller, to produce the cup of 
which we have given an illustration. 

Its height was jnst a foot, the cup being formed by a brown topaz, or cairngorm, hollowed 
out ■with great skill. It is mounted in gold repousse throughout, and partially enamelled. The 
style chosen is that of Cellini, and it was designed, modelled, and executed by M. Chesneau, who is 
well known as one of the cleverest French sculptors of the day. The subject is taken from the 
fable of Perseus and Andromeda. Andromeda is seen chained to the rocks, which form the base 
of the cup. The handle is formed by the sea-monster sent by Neptune to devour her. Perseus, 
mounted on Pegasus, surmounts the cover, and on his winged steed, bearing the Gorgon’s head, 
and, armed with the helmet of Pluto and the buckler of Minerva, is about to transfix tfie monster. 
The whole is very finely imagined and executed, and reminds one of the best pieces of the same 
class produced by the great goldsmiths of the 16th century. 

Mr. Emanuel, besides a collection of very rare and valuable gems and jewels, exhibited a silver 
ewer, beautifully chased with subjects from Lamotte-Fouque’s story of Undine; a fountain in silver 
and lapis lazuli, of exceedingly good design; and a silver dessert service by Chesneau, very grace¬ 
fully conceived and well executed. Nor should we omit to record a very beautiful statuette in 
ivory by Chesneau, and an equestrian statuette in oxydized silver, of the Prince of Wales, modelled 
by Marshall Wood. 

Among the finest ancient examples of vases formed from rare minerals may be cited those 
in the museum of the Louvre and the Library, Paris, works of the Roman period, in agate, chalce¬ 
dony, and porphyry, formerly belonging to the treasury of St. Denis. Two of these have been 
very well mounted in silver-gilt, enriched with precious stones, and furnished with inscriptions, by 
Abbot Suger, in the 12th century. During the Middle Ages, the lapidary’s art would not appear 
to have been practised in Europe to any extent. At Constantinople, vases continued to be made 
of rare minerals: a fine jasper jug, probably of Byzantine workmanship, is in the possession of the 
Duke of Hamilton; and tfie treasury of St. Mark, at Venice, possesses several large vases of this 
class, taken by the Venetians at the sack of the city by them in 1204. By tlie beginning of 
the 16th century, however, the taste had become widely extended, vases of various fine stones 
were in great request, and the greatest gem-engravers were employed in carving them. Rock- 
crystal gradually became the most usual material on which the artist exercised his skill, the coloured 
and semi-opaque stones being, as a rule, left plain. Vasari gives a list of many famous lapidaries 
in the 16th century; amongst whom may be cited those great artists, Giovanni “ delle Carnelie,” 
Domenico <£ dei Camei,” Valerio Vicentino, who executed an incredible number of the finest works in 
crystal; and the Misseroni family of Milan, who made magnificent vases of lapis lazuli and heliotrope 
for Cosmo de 5 Medici. Among the finest works of this class belonging to the 16th and 17th centuries, 
without mentioning those in crystal, which are exceedingly numerous throughout Europe, are a very 
fine sardonyx bowl, mounted on a stem richly chased and enamelled, the property of the Duke of 
Hamilton ; the celebrated sardonyx ewer, mounted in gold and enamelled, belonging to A. J. B. Beres- 
ford-Hope, Esq., which formed part of the royal treasury of France, and which has been, with great 
probability of truth, ascribed to Cellini. To the same master are ascribed a lapis lazuli cup, mounted 
in gold, enamelled, and enriched with diamonds, now in the Cabinet of Gems at Florence, and a 
sardonyx jug, richly chased and jewelled, in the Cabinet of Medals and Antiques at Vienna. In that 
collection are to be seen certainly some of tbe most exquisite and noble specimens of tlie lapidary’s 
art in Europe. The Louvre, also, is particularly rich in works of this class; amongst which, for great 
excellence of design and workmanship, are to be remarked a sardonyx cup and ewer, mounted in 
gold, enamelled and jewelled; two beautiful cups in green jasper; another in green jade; a 
magnificent cup iu oriental agate, ornamented with heads of the twelve Caesars in agate; and others 
in lapis lazuli. All these are of exquisite design and workmanship, and serve to prove how well the 
lapidary’s and goldsmith’s arts harmonize with each other. 
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COUPE DE PEPSEE ET ANDEOMEDE, 

PAE H. EMANUEL, DE LONDEES. 

P ARMI les protecteurs des beaux-arts dont le gout raffing a fait produire a nos fabricants 
des ouvrages destines a avaneer consid crab lenient les progres des arts dans ce pays, nul n’a 
encourage nos artistes avec une plus judicieuse et plus genereuse liberality que M. D. C. Marjon- 
banks, M.P.; temoins les nombreux chefs-d’oeuvre executes stir ses comruandes que renfermait 
TExposition, et parmi lesquels nous avous ckoisi la coupe executee par M. Harry Emanuel, orfevre 
et joaillier d’une reputation bien connue. 

Cette coupe, baute d’un pied, se compose d’une topaze brune, creusee avec beaucoup de 
talent sur une monture tout en or repousse et en partie emaillU Cet ouvrage, dans le genre de 
Cellini, a 6t6 dessiny, modele et execute entierement de la main de M. Chesneau, connu comme 
1’un des premiers sculp teurs ffancais de l’ypoque. Le sujet est tiry de la fable de Per see et 
Andromede. Andromede est represents enchainee sur un rocker, qni sert de piedestal; Pause 
est fortnee du corps du monstre maiin envoye par Neptune pour la devorer; Persee, monte sui 
Pegase, et port-ant la tete de la Gorgone, surmonte le, couvercle; il est represente au moment ou, 
couvert du casque de Pluton et tenant le bouclier de Minerve, il va percer le monstre de sa lance. 
Cet ouvrage, d’une execution parfaite, rappelle les plus belles pieces de ce genre executees par 
les fameux orfevres du 16™° siCcle. M. Emanuel, outre une collection de joyaux et de pierres 
prccieusos, a expose une aiguiere en argent, dont la sculpture magnifiquement executee represente 
des sujets tires du roman d’Ondiue, par L am o t te - F ouqud; une fontaine en argent et lapis lazuli, 
d’un beau dessin; et uu service de dessert en argent par Chesneau, compose et execute avec uu 
talent remarquable; enfin, une magnifique statuette en ivoire par Chesneau, et une statuette 
equestre du prince de Galles en argent oxyde, modelee par Marshall Wood. 

Parmi les plus beaux ydiantillons de vases formas de pierres precieuses, nous citerons ceux 
de la collection du Louvre et de la bibliothfeque de Paris, qui appartenaient autrefois au chapitre 
de Saint-Denis; ce sont priucipalement des agates, des caleedoines et des porphyres, qui datent 
de la periode romaine. L’art du lapidaire ne parait guere avoir ete encourage en Europe 
pendant le moyen-age. Mais a Constantinople on continuait a faire des vases de mmeraux 
priicieux. Le due d’Hamilton possede un beau vase de jaspe d un travail, selou toute appa- 
rence, byzantin; et la tresorerie de Saint-Marc, a Yenise, renferme plusieurs grands vases du 
meme genre, pris par les Yenitiens dans le pillage de cette capitale de 1’Orient, en 1204. 
Toutefois, vers le commencement du 16™ e siecle, le gout pour ces sortes d’objets s’etendit, et donna 
un nouvel essor au travail des mineraux precieux, et les premiers lapidaires furent employes a les 
creuser en coupes et a les graver de mille manieres. Le cristal de rocke devint de plus en plus 
en vogue, et rempla?a les pierres de couleur ou semi-transpareutes qu’on se borna simplement a 
polir. Yasari donne uue liste de plusieurs fameux lapidaires du 16™° siecle, parmi lesquels on 
trouve les artistes Giovanni “ delle Carnelie,” Domenico dei Camei,” Yalerio Yicentino, qui a 
execute un no mb re incroyable de magnifiques ouvrages en cristal, et la famille des Misseroni de 
Milan, qui firent de magnifiques vases de lapis lazuli et d’heliotrope pour Cosme de Medicis. Parmi 
les plus beaux ouvrages de cette classe qui datent du 16^ me et du I7 feme siecle, sans mentionner 
ceux en cristal repandus en grand nombre par toute 1’Europe, nous citerons un superbe bol en 
sardoine, monte sur un pied rickement sculpte et emaille, appartenant au due d’Hamilton; le 
celebre vase en sardoine mont6 en or emaille, aujourd’kui la propriety de M. A. J. B. Beresford- 
Hope, et qui faisait autrefois partie du tresor royal de France, attribute au fameux Cellini. C’est 
aussi de ce m6me sculpteur qu’est, dit-on, la coupe de lapis lazuli mont^e en or emaille, et 
enrickie de diamants, qu’on voit aujourd’hni dans le cabinet de Florence; ainsi qu’une burette en 
sardoine, enrichie de joyaux et de riches ciselures, du cabinet des medailles de Yienne. Ou Louve 
certainement dans cette derniere collection quelques-uns des plus delicats et des plus magnifiques 
echautillons de l’art du lapidaire en Europe. Le musee du Louvre est aussi particulierement 
riche en ouvrages de cette classe, parmi lesquels nous citerons, pour 1’excellence du dessin et la 
beauts du travail, une coupe et uue burette eu sardoine, monty.es en or et ornees d’emaux et de 
pierres fines; deux magnifiques coupes en jaspe vert; et nne superbe coupe en agate orientale, 
ornee des portraits des douze Cesars, en agate. Tous ces objets du travail le plus exquis 
pronvent combien l’art du lapidaire et celui de l’orfyvre s’harmonisent parfaitement. 
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PLATE 95. 


BELGIAN AND ENGLISH PISTOLS. 

O N" reference to our illustration, it will at once be seen that a wide difference exists between 
the Belgian and English work in point of artistic merit; and yet the English pistols we 
have selected were the very best of their kind we could meet with. Surely, our fire-arm makers 
would not suffer by taking a lesson from their Continental neighbours and combining a better 
style of ornamentation with their undeniably first-rate workmanship. . Considering the importance 
of the manufacture among us, it seems wonderful that more attention has not been given m 
this respect; and if they were to find a diminished market for their wares, it could only be the 
result of their apathy in applying taste to manufacture. That them fire-arms may be of the 
finest temper, well balanced, true, carefully earned out in detail, and good for use,, we do not 
deny ; but something more must be added to all these good qualities, that something, without 
which the public nowadays will not be satisfied, — and that is, good taste: a little decoration 
judiciously applied will tell wonderfully; and in order to make a pistol as pretty as it is useful, 
it is by no means necessary to crowd it with carving and chasing. In arms de hue the English 
have no pretensions at all, and in arms for service they will meet with serious rivalry from 
the Belgian manufacturers. 

Foremost among these we remarked M. Jansen, of Brussels, both for the excellence and 
beauty of his fire-arms. One of the best designed pistols we have ever seen was that executed 
by him for the Duke of Brabant, as a present to the late Viceroy of Egypt: a breech-loading 
revolver, with a straight silver butt, ornamented with delicate gold arabesques, and studded with 
jewels. Indeed, there were few countries which did not shame us in respect to ornamented 
weapons. Spain was rich in damascened and chased arms of all kinds. France, we need 
hardly say, with her Devisme, Renette, Lepage-Moutier, and a worthy band of competitors, 
reigned supreme in arms de luxe. Russia sent some unique and beautiful fire-arms from the 
Caucasus. Italy exhibited some well-ornamented pieces from Milan and Naples. Turkey contributed 
specimens elaborately damascened; the Indian weapons were models of tasteful decoration; and 
indeed, every country contained something, in Class XI., worthy of notice for artistic worth. 

Sir James Turner, in his “ Pallas Armata,” states that the pistol was invented at Pistoia, 
in Tuscany, by Camillo Vitelli; but Frenzel, in his excellent Guide to the Historical Museum, 
Dresden, points out that it was originally made at Perugia, and brought to better perfection 
only by the Pistoiesi. M. de la None, writing in the.time of our Henry VIII., says: “The Reiters 
first brought pistols into general use, which are very dangerous when properly managed.” These 
Reiters were the German horsemen, who, by the effective use of the pistol, greatly tended to 
the disuse of the old hand-pike. Pere Daniel, in his " Milice Frangaise,” informs us that the 
horsemen who were armed with pistols in the time of Henry II. (A.D. 15A 7 - 59) u eie thence 
called Pistoliers , a term subsequently introduced into England, where, however, the more familiar 
word dragoon originally expresses cavalry armed with a dragon, or short musket, so called from 
the end of the barrel terminating in an open-mouthed dragon’s head. The first order of Henry II. 
respecting the pistol is dated 1549. The term dragon originated in France about the year 1600. 
The pistols of Lazzarino Cominazzi and Lazero Lazzarini of Milan, in the 16th century, were 
esteemed throughout Europe for their elaborate and beautiful workmanship. The pistol was 
distinguished from the dag by having a knob at the end of the stock, the dag being formed 
in one continuous oblique line, a very graceful shape, still retained amongst Eastern nations. 
Dags also (of which the Highland term “tack” would appear to be a corruption) were of all 
sizes: long, short, and pocket dags; and we are inclined to believe that the term dag arose from 
q, knife being frequently made in conjunction with the barrel. In the inv entory of the Aiscnal 
stores, A.D. 1547, mention is made of “ one dag with two pieces in one stock,” “ two tackes 
after the fashion of a dagger,” “two tackes hafted like a knife.” This combination of fire-arm 
and sword was not uncommon; and some remarkable pieces of this kind are still preserved in 
our museums: one curious piece, if we remember rightly, in the Tower of London, consists of a 
target with a pistol protruding from the centre, so as to be fired behind cover. We may here 
mention that the principle of the revolver, which Colonel Colt perfected, originated in Italy 
during the 17tli century; and several interesting specimens of its application may be seen in all 
great museums. 
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PISTOLET8 BEIGES ET ANGLAIS. 


E N regardant notre illustration, on verra, au premier coup-d’ceil, toute la difference qu’il y a 
entre l’ouvrage beige et 1’ouvrage anglais, au point de vue artistique; cependant, les pistolets 
anglais que nous avons ehoisis, etaient bien les meilleurs que nous pussions trouver! ISos 
armuriers ne feraient pas mal de profiler des lemons de leurs voisins du continent, et d appr endi e 
a combiner un style de decoration plus eleve avec la perfection de leur travail, dont la superiority 
est incontestable. Quand on considere 1’importance de la fabrication des armes-a-feu dans ce 
pays, il parait dormant qu’on n’y mette pas plus de soin a l’egard de la decoration. Nous 
voulons admettre que leurs armes-a-feu sont de la meilleure trempe, parfaitement balanc6es, 
justes, soigneusement executes dans tous les details, et excellentes pour 1’usage; mais toutes ces 
qualites ne suffisent pas,— il en faut encore une autre, sans laquelle le public de nos join s ne 
sera pas satisfait, et cette autre qualite — c’est le bon gout: quelques ornements, appliques 
judicieusement, sont souvent dun effet merveilleux, sans qu’il soit ndcessaire d’encombrer un 
pistolet d’une profusion de sculptures et de ciselures, En resume, nos fabricants ne sauraient 
mettre en avant grande pretension quant aux armes de luxe, et dans los armes poui seivice, ils 
trouveront, de la part des armuriers beiges, une concurrence serieuse. 

Les armes-a-feu de M. Jansen, de Bruxelles, surtout, nous ont frappes par leur excellence et 
leur beaute. Le pistolet qu’il a fait pour le due de Brabant, et destine a un cadeau pour feu le 
vice-roi d’Egypte, 6tait un des pistolets les mieux dessines que nous ayons vus: e’etait un 
revolver se chargeant par la culasse, avec une crosse droite en argent, ornee d’arabesques d’or 

et garnie de bijoux. Du reste, il n’y avait a 1 Exposition que tres-peu de pays qui ne nous 

aient eclipses pour les armes de luxe. L’Espagne avait une collection riclie d’armes de toute 
sorte, damasquinces et ciselees. Quant a la France, nous n’avons qu’a nommer les Devisme, 
Benette, Lepage-Moutier pour prouver qu’elle regnait supreme pour les armes de luxe. La 

Eussie avait envoye une collection d’armes du Caucase, uniques dans leur genre. L’ltalie etait 

bien representee par quelques pieces de Milan et de Naples, parfaitement decorees. La Turquie 
a expose quelques specimens ricliement damasquines. Les armes indiennes etaient des modeles 
de bon gout; en un mot, tous les pays Etaient represents dans la classe 11, par des objets plus 
ou moins remarquables pour leur valeur artistique. 

Nous trouvons dans la “ Pallas armata ” de Sir James Turner, que le pistolet a 6t6 invente 
a Pistoia, en Toscano, par Camillo Yitelli; tandis que Frenzel, dans son excellent “ Guide pour le 
Musee bistorique, Dresde,” nous informe, que c’est a Perugia qu’on a invente le pistolet, et qu’a Pistoia 
on n’a fait que le perfectionner. M. de la Noue, qui a ecrit du temps de Henri VIII d’Angleterre, 
dit que «les Reiters ont, les premiers, mis en usage le pistolet, arme fort dangereuse quand elle 
est bien maniee,” Ces Reiters etaient des cavaliers allemands, ([ui avaient adopts les pistolets a la 
place de la vieille pique. La premiere ordonuance de Henri II, au sujet des pistolets, est datee 
de 1549. Le Pere Daniel, dans sa “ Milice francaise,” nous apprend que du temps de Henri II 
(1547-59) on appelait les cavaliers armes de pistolets, Pistoliers, terme qui passa ensuite en 
Angleterre, ou, cependant, le mot dragon etait plus familier pour exprimer un cavalier arme d’un 
mousquet court, appele dragon, parce que le canon se terminait en t-ete de dragon a la bouclie 
beante; ce terme de dragon fut ensuite adopte en France, vers 1600. Pendant le 16™ e siecle, les 
pistolets de Lazzarino Corninazzi et de Lazero Lazzarini, de Milan, jouissaient en Em-ope d’une 
grande reputation. Le pistolet se distinguait de la dague en ce qu’il avait un bouton au bout 
du manclie ou de la monture; tandis que la dague formait une ligne continue et oblique, forme 
tres-gracieuse, qui s’est conservee, jusqu’a ce jour, parmi les Orientaux. Il y avait des dagues de 
toute grandeur: des dagues longues, des dagues courtes et des dagues de poebe; et nous sommes 
disposes a croire que le terme dague vient de ce que cette arme avait fr6quemment im couteau 
joint au canon. Nous trouvons dans I’inventaire des munitions de 1’arsenal, 1547, “une dague 
ayant deux pieces dans la merne monture,” “ deux dagues a 1’instar d’un poignard,” “ deux 
dagues emmanebfes comme un couteau.” Cette combinaison, du reste, d’armes-a-feu et d’epees 
etait assez commune, et il en existe quelques specimens remarquables dans nos musses: on pent 
voir, a la Tour de Londres, une piece curieuse consistant en une targe, du centre de laquelle 
sort un pistolet qu’on pouvait tirer pendant qu’on s’abritait derriere le bouclier. Constatons, en 
passant, que le principe du revolver, perfectionne par le colonel Colt, a eu son origine, au 17“ mE siecle, 
en Italie; et on peut en voir des specimens dans tous les grands musees. 
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PLATE 96. 


A VASE FROM THE ROYAL PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY, 

BERLIN. 


O UR illustration represents one of tTie large vases, about 4 feet 6 inches high, which originally 
were placed at the entrance of the Berlin Porcelain court. They were both painted with 
river elves and fairies, amongst whom a little child in a boat had strayed; the landscape poition 
of the subject represented a very beautiful twilight effect. They were painted by M. Kuhne, after 
the originals by Steinbrilck; and although somewhat cold and hard in tone, were nevertheless 
rendered with great care and feeling. Subsequently these vases were replaced by two others, 
excellently painted with the mediaeval triumphal procession of King Bacchus, from a picture by 
Schrotter; and the meeting of Nausicaa, daughter of King Alcinoiis, with Ulysses, after the original 
by Bendemann. Among other specimens of ceramic painting, we would also record two Majolica 
wine-coolers, ornamented with children at play, after Rubens; and a plaque of the Madonna, 
executed by M. Kuhne, after the original by Raffaelle in the Berlin Gallery. A medal was awarded 
to this establishment by the International Jury; it obtained a medal also at London in 1851, and 
a great medal of honour at Paris in 1855. 

Marryat gives the following account of the establishment of the Berlin manufactoiy . The 
earliest attempt,” he states, " was made in 1751, by a merchant of the. name of William Gaspar 
Wegeley, who had obtained the secret from some of the Hoclist workmen, who were in possession 
of copies of Ringler’s * papers. The manufactory does not appear to have remunerated its first 
projector, as he entirely abandoned it. He was succeeded in 1761 by John Ernest Gottshowski, 
celebrated as a banker during the Seven Years’ war, who brought it to greater perfection; and the 
war having much depressed the Meissen (Dresden) manufactory, the Berlin productions soon found 
purchasers. "When Frederick the Great occupied Dresden, in the Seven Y ears’ war, he perceived 
the importance of the porcelain manufactory. He sent large masses of the clay to Berlin, and 
also caused a portion of the collection to be transferred thither, and commanded that many of tlio 
best modellers and painters of Meissen, amongst whom were Meyer, Klipsel, and Bohme, should be 
removed to Berlin for the formation of a royal manufactory in that city; and he employed the most 
skilful chemists in the composition of the paste. At the close of the war, this monarch purchased 
the then existing establishment at Berlin, enlarged it, and supported it so well that 700 men 
were constantly employed there. The Seven Years’ war had so much injured the manufactoiy at 
Meissen, that the productions of Berlin came very soon into repute. The manufacture yielded the 
king 200,000 crowns annually, besides the magnificent presents he occasionally made, and the 
large quantity reserved for the use of the court and the household. The mark affixed during 
the time that the fabric was in the hands of Wegeley and Gottskowski was a W, two strokes of 
the letter shorter than the others, and resembling the mark of Meissen at that period; but, not¬ 
withstanding, meant to be a W. When it became a royal establishment, the marks were, on painted 
and gilded porcelain, a sceptre and eagle (brown); on white porcelain, a sceptre (blue). Since 
1833, on painted and gilded porcelain, the sceptre, eagle, and imperial crown (brown); on white 
porcelain, a sceptre and K. P. M. (Konigliche Porzellan-Manufiictur) in bine. The mark of another 
royal establishment near Berlin, from 1790 to 1830, was an eagle in colour, and since then 
impressed in white.” 

In the letter-press accompanying Plate 86, we stated that neither of the firms Yilleroy & 
Boch, or Boch brothers, were represented in the Exhibition of 1862. The former, it is true, 
was not; but the firm of Boch brothers, of Keramis and Tournai, exhibited in the Belgian 
department, and obtained a medal for their mosaic pavement tiles, but not for pottery. 

* Ringler, originally a workman at the Vienna porcelain manufactory, was employed in establishing sevoal 
others throughout Germany. 
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YASE DE LA MANUEACTIIEE ROYALE DE PORCELAINE, 

BERLIN. 


L ’ILLUSTRATION ci-contre represente un des grands vases, ayant 4 piecls 6 pouces do liauteur 
chacirn, qui se trouvaient a Tentree do la cour de porcelaine de Berlin. Ils etaient orn6s 
1’un et Tautre de peintures, qui representaient un petit enfant sur un bateau egare au milieu d’un 
groupe de fees et d’elfines, et de pay sages ou se faisait remar quer sur tout un tres-bel effet de 
orepuscule. Ces peintures, quoique d’un ton tant soit pen froid et dur, etaient pleines de sentiment, 
et soigneusement executees par H. Kiilme, sur T original de Steinbriick. Plus tard, ces deux 
vases out ete remplaces par deux autres, admirablement peints d’apres un tableau de Schrotter, 
representant une procession triompbalc du roi Bacchus, et d’apres une peinture de Bendemann, 
ayant pour sujet la rencontre de Nausicaa, fille du roi Alcinoiis, avec Ulysse. Parmi les autres 
porcelaines peintes nous citerons deux rafraiclussoirs de Majolique, ornes d’un groupe d’enfants en 
train de jouer, d’apres Rubens, et une plaque de la Madone, executee par M. Kiihne, sur V original 
de Raphael, qui se trouve a la galerie de Berlin. Le Jury international a decerne une medaille 
a la manufacture royale, qui avait obtenu aussi une medaille en 1851, et une grande medaille 
d’honneur en 1855, a Paris. 

Marryat nous fournit les renseignements ci-dessous sur l’etablissement de la manufacture 
de porcelaine de Berlin:—“ Un commercant, nomme Guillaume Gaspar W egeley, fut initie au secret 
de la fabrication de porcelaine par un des ouvriers de Hochst, qui possedaient la copie des documents 
de Ringler.* Gaspar, voulant mettre a profit son secret, etaMit en 1751 la premiere manufacture 
de porcelaine, qui etait si pen lucrative qu’il 1’abandonna completement. Jean Ernest Gottskowski, 
celebre comme banquier pendant la guerre de sept ans, en prit la direction en 1761, et y fit de 
grandes ameliorations. Depuis cette epoque les productions de Berlin commencerent -a trouver 
un ecovdement d’autant plus facile que la manufacture de Meissen (Dresde) avait souffert con- 
siderablement par suite de la guerre. Lorsque Frederic le Grand occupa Dresde, pendant la 
guerre de sept ans, il ne manqua pas d’apprecier 1’importance de la fabrication de porcelaine de 
Saxe. II expedia a Berlin de grandes quantites d’argile et une par tie de la collection de Dresde. 
U envoya, d’ailleurs, quelques-uns des premiers modeleurs et peintres de Meissen, tels que Meyer, 
Klipsel et Bolime, a la capitale de Prusse, pour y etablir une manufacture royale, a laquelle il fit 
engager les ebimistes les plus capables pour la composition de la pate. A la fin de la guerre, 
le memo monarque se rendit l’acquereur de l’etablissemcnt qui avait existe a Berlin auparavant, 
et 1’a.grandit a tel point que 700 ouvriers y etaient occupcs constamment. Plus la fabrique de 
Meissen deperissait par suite de la guerre de sept ans, plus celle de Berlin prosperait. Bientot 
la couronne en tira un profit annuel de 200,000 ecus, sans compter la valeur des presents 
magnifiques et des objets pour 1’usage de la cour que fournissait I’etablissement. Du temps de 
Wegeley et de Gottskowski la marque de la fabrique representait nn W, quoique deux des traits 
qui composent cette lettre fussent plus courts que les deux autres. Quand la manufacture devint 
un etablissement royal, on y adopta les differentes marques suivantes: sur la porcelaine peinte et 
doree, un sceptre et un aigle brims; sur la porcelaine blanche, un sceptre bleu. Mais depuis 
1833, on voit le sceptre, la couronne et 1.’ aigle en brun, sur la porcelaine peinte ct doree, et sur la 
porcelaine blanche, un sceptre et les lettres K. P. M. (Ivonigliclie Porzellan-Maniifactur) en bleu. 
Un autre etablissement royal, pres de Berlin, avait autrefois pour marque un aigle en couleur; 
mais depuis 1830 1’aigle est imprime en blanc.” 

Dans le texte qui accompagne la planche 86, nous avous dit que les maisons Villeroy & Boch, 
aussi que Boch freres, n etaient pas representees a 1’Exposition de 1862. Cette assertion est correcte 
quant a la premiere de ces maisons; mais la maison de Boch freres, de Keramis et Tournai, etait 
parmi les exposants du departement beige, et a reeu une medaille pour carreaux de pave en 
mosaique, mais pas pour la poterie proprement dite. 

* Rangier, qui etait un des artisans de la manufacture de porcelaine de Vienne, fat charge, dans la suite, 
d’etablir plusieurs fabriques scmblables dans .les differentes parties de FAllemagne. 
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PLATE 97. 


MOSAIC PICTURE, 


FROM THE IMPERIAL MANUFACTORY, ST. PETERSBURG. 


O NE of the most striking features in the Russian department was the magnificent example of 
glass mosaic, about twenty feet high, which we have illustrated. It represents St. Nicholas 
in the patriarchal robes of the Grseco-Kussian Church, from a drawing by Professor Neff. It was 
valued at £4,000;» a price which evidently must practically restrict the use of the art to the 

narrowest limits. „ , 

In 1844, when the Emperor Nicholas visited Rome, he was so struck with the beauty ol tiie 

Roman glass mosaic-work that he sent students from Russia to learn the art; and on their letuin a 
mosaic department was added to the Imperial Glass Manufactory, where all the material {mialto) is 
now made for the purpose, under the direction of Professor Bonafede. The artists and workmen 
employed are all Russians ; the former being students of the Fine Art Academy• 

‘ Besides the St. Nicholas there were two very beautiful subjects of Angels with incense-burners, 
also designed by Professor Neff, the value of each stated to he £1,500. A very beautiful collection 
of the glass used in this manufacture was also exhibited, consisting of every conceivable tone ot 

colour, beautifully graduated. 

The art of pictorial decoration in mosaic is one of those which had fallen into desuetude, 
after the introduction of fresco and oil painting in Italy. Concerning the extent to which glass 
mosaic was prevalent throughout the Byzantine empire, and its introduction from thence into 
the West, we need not here cite examples: suffice it, that no church that could afford the expense 
but was decorated internally, as far as possible, with mosaic, especially during the lltli, 12th, 
and 13th centimes. The works of Giunto da Pisa, Cimabue, and, later still, Giotto and his followers, 
tended to its decline. Still, important works of the 14th century remain ; such as the “ Enthronement 
of Christ and the Virgin,” in the apse of Santa Maria Maggiore, at Rome; the “ Navicella,” in the 
vestibule of St. Peter’s, at Rome; and the “ Christ with Saints,” on the exterior of Prague Cathedral, 
A.D. 1370, described in contemporary writings as “de opere vitrco more Grseco,” and “ de opero 
moysaico more Grsecorum.” In the 15th century, the mosaics representing the “ History of the 
Virgin,” from designs of Vivarini, executed by Michael© Ziambono, in the chapel of the Madonna, de’ 
Mascoli, St. Mark’s, Venice, evince the complete decline of the old and severe school; and from 
this period, especially during the 16th century, the art flourished at Venice alone, having gradually 


fallen into neglect throughout Europe. 

Lanzi attributes to M. L. Rizzo and V. Bianchini, about the year 1517, a complete reform of the 
art. The greatest artists, and amongst them Titian, furnished designs, which were beautifully 
executed by the Zuccati and the Bianchini. Bozza, Marini, Ceccato, and various mosaicisti, continued 
to work out the designs of Tintoretto, Palma Giovane, and other artists; but the school appears to 
have flickered out in the early part of the 17th century. Providentially, however, for the art, 
at the same period the paintings which adorned the walls oi St. Peter’s at Rome began to decay, 
so that it was determined they should be perpetuated in the abuost indestructible method of mosaic- 
work. To this end a workshop was established at the Vatican, and early in the 17th century 
the masterpieces of Guido, Raffaelle, and Domenichino, were finely reproduced by J. B. Callandia. 
This workshop still exists as the Royal Mosaic Manufactory oi St. Peter’s. 

The process is very simple. A slab of metal, marble, or slate, is made with a rim, so as to form 
a sort of tray; this is filled in with plaster of Paris, very smoothly laid, and from an inch to the eighth 
of an inch in depth, as may be required, varying, of course, with the size of the subject: on this the 
design is traced and the outline inked in. The workman now with a chisel cuts out a small piece, 
places some mastic in the cavity, and fits into it his cube of glass. Patiently and gradually he thus 
goes over the entire surface, keeping his model continually by his side. When all is finished, the 
entire work is burnished and cleaned, any interstices being filled in with mastic. Thus the Mosaicisti 
reproduce some of the grandest works of art, requiring at times as many as ten thousand different 
tints for their completion, and have rendered indestructible some of the finest pieces of the gieat 
masters. 


* The prices •which were given me by Mi’. Kamensky, the Russian acting Commissioner, and those forwarded to 
Mr. Penrose for the proposed mosaic-work of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, from the Roman Royal Manufactory, are 
of such a nature as to check any advance of the art. The manufacture should be taken up in this country. 
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PEINTERE EN MOSAIQUE POUR IURAILLES, 

DE LA MANUFACTUBE IMPEEIALE, ST. PETERSEOTJRG. 


U N des objets les plus frappants du departement russe a 1’Exposition, etait 1’exemple magnifique 
de mosaique on voire, quo nous reproduisons dans notre illustiation. II ost Laut de \in 0 t 
pieds environ, et represente St. Nicolas dans ses vetements de patriaiclie de 1 eglise grjeco russe, 
d’apres un dessin du professeur Neff. On l’a 6value a la somme de £4,000; * m doit > 

naturellement, tendre a limiter 1’application de cet art aux bornes les plus etroites. 

Lorsque l’empereur Nicolas se rendit a Rome, en 1844, il fat si emerveiM de la beaute des 
mosaiques en verre romaines, qu’il fit partir des Aleves de Russie, pour etudier cet art a Rome; 
et, a leur retour, on ajouta a la manufacture de verrerie imperial©, un departement pour les 
mosaiques, ou l’on fabrique maintenant, sous la direction du professeur Bonafede, tous les materiaux 
(smalto) n^cessaires pour la mosaique. 

Outre le St. Nicolas, on voyait, dans le meme departement, deux anges superbes portant 
des brule-eneens, faits aussi sur les dessins du professeur Neff, et dont cliacun etait evalue au 
prix de £1,500. A cote, on avait etale une tres-belle collection des verres, qu’on emploie dans 
la fabrication des mosaiques, representant, en variations admirablement graduees, toutes les nuances 
imaginables de couleurs. 

La decoration de peintures en mosaique, est un de ces arts, que 1’introduction de la peinture 
a fresque et a rhuile a fait tomber en desuetude. Les mosaiques en verre ont ete introduites, de 
P empire byzantin, a l’ouest de Y Europe, ou elles devinrent si generates, que toute grande ^glise 
fut decoree a l’interieur, autant que possible, de mosaiques, surtout dans les lV m \ 12 en '° et 
igomo s ig C }e 3 . Depuis cette epoque, les oeuvres de Giunto da Pisa, de Oimabue, et plus tard, de 
Giotto et de ses el eves, ont contribue an declin de cet art. Cependant, il nous reste des 
ouvrages importants de ce genre, qui datent du 14 Bme stecle, tels quo “ 1 Intronisation du Christ 
et de la Yierge,” dans l’apside de Santa Maria Maggiore, a Rome; la “ Navicella, au vestibule 
de St. Pierre, a Rome; et le “Christ avec les Saints,” a Texterieur de la catkidrale de Prague, 
1370. Les mosaiques de la chapelle de la Madonna de* Mascoli, de St. Marc, A enise, representant 
“ l’Histoire de la Yierge” executees, au 15 fcme siecle, sur les dessins de Yivarini, par Micbaele 
Ziambone, ont perdu tout-a-fait le caractere severe de l’ancienne ecole. A commencer de cette 
epoque et pendant le lG 5ma siecle, cet art ne florissait qu’a Yenise, ayant ete abandonne par degres 
dans les autres pays de Y Europe. 

M. L. Rizzo et Y. Biancliini, s’il faut s’en rapporter a ce que dit Lanzi, ont fait subir a cet 
art une rforme complete, en 1517 ; et Zuccati et Bianchini ont execute des mosaiques sur des 
dessins foumis par quelques-uns des plus grauds artistes, y compris le Titien. Bozza, Marini, 
Ceccato et nombre de mosa/ieisti eminents continuaient a executer les dessins de Tintoretto, de 


Palma Giovane et autres. Au commencement du 17 tme siecle, l’art parut etre destine a une extinction 
complete. Heureusement, les fameuses peintures qui ornent les mui’ailles de St. Pierre a Rome, 
commencerenti, a cette epoque, a se deteriorer; et il fut decide de les perpetuer au moyen des 
peintures en mosaique, qui sont presque indestructibles. A cet effet on etablit, au commencement 
du I7'™ e siecle, un atelier au Yatican, ou J. B. Callandra reproduisit en mosaique les cliefs-d’oeuvre 
de Guido, de Raphael et de Domenickino. Cet atelier existe encore a la manufacture de mosaique 
de St. Pierre. 

Le procede pour faire les mosaiques est fort simple. On prepare une dalle de marbre ou 
d’ardoise avec un bord, formant pour ainsi dire un plateau, qu’on remplit d’une couche tres-unie 


de platre de Paris, d’une epaisseur qui varie, selon la grandeur du sujet, d’un liuitieme de pouce 
a un pouce. Sim ce platre on trace le dessin, ayant soin d’en marquer les contours a l’encre. 
Puis, 1’artisan ayant retire un morceau, a l’aide du ciseau, en remplit la cavite de mastic, sur 
lequel il fixe le cube de veiTe; ensuite il continue la meme operation sur toute la surface, suivant 
le modele, qu’il a toujours a cote de lui. Cet ouvrage fini, on brunit et nettoie le tout, ayant 
soin de remplir de mastic tons les interstices. 


* Les prix qne nous a fournis M. Ramensky, commissairo du departement russe, ainsi que ceux envoyes de 
la manufacture du Vatican de Rome, pour les mosaiques qidon se propose d J executer a 1a. cathedrale de St. Paul, 
Londres, sout si eleves qidils doivent mettre obstacle il toute extension de cet art. Il faudrait entreprendre 
la fabrication de ces mosaiques dans ce pays. 
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PLATE 98. 


AN ALBUM-CASE, 

BY G. GIBARDET, VIENNA. 

M R. C. GIRARDET, besides receiving tlie honourable distinction of being constituted a membei 
of the Juiy, Class 28, Section D (Bookbinding), obtained a prize medal “for the great 
excellence of his fancy leather goods.” The subject of our present illustration is a print-case, or 
album for photographs, presented by the city of Trieste to the Archduchess Charlotte, manufactured 
from the design of Professor Van de Null. The central ornament was formed of ebony and ivory 
inlay; the arms were enamel and gilt, the fleurs-de-lis in the corners being formed by diamonds; the 
sides also were enamelled, and opened in the centre, so as to form a case for prints. 

Among other remarkable pieces in M. Girardet’s case were to be remarked a cover of light 
blue velvet, ornamented with very delicate silver-chased work in relief, containing an address from the 
town of Linz to H.I.M. the Empress Elizabeth: this was designed by M. Girardet himself. Another 
fine case, designed by Professor Van de Null, with the centre, border, and angles in metal gilt, and 
enriched with enamel and malachite, was presented in 185/ to LL E. the Baion de Toggenbuig bj 
the municipality of Trieste, containing the freedom of the city. Two other album-cases, designed 
by Van de Null, were offerings from the Austrian Lloyd’s Company to the Empress, and the 
municipality of Vienna to Count de Buol. M. Girardet was also an exhibitor at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and forwarded a large and excellent contribution; amongst winch two portefeuilles, designed 
by Professor C. Posner, were of great beauty. Leistler’s bookcase contained upwards of 200 
volumes bound by him; but owing to some unfortunate misapprehension they were understood hy 
the Jury to be placed there for ornament only, no number or name being attached to them to 
indicate who was the hinder; otherwise, it is stated in the Official Report, M. Girardet would have 
obtained the marked approbation of the Jury by their awarding him a prize medal. 

Mr. J. G. Kohl, in his excellent work on Austria, published some years since, speaking of the 
binding of ledgers, says that “ the people of Vienna have not yet mastered this apparently simple art, 
for Girardet, the most considerable bookbinder in the city, who employs thirty-six journeymen, 
maintains among them three Englishmen for all the solid and difficult work, and nine Frenchmen for 
that requiring delicate handling and taste. These people understand tlieir work thoroughly, and what 
they do is admirably well done. They work apart from the German workmen, in order to preserve 
the mystery of their craft. There are many kinds of leather used for this purpose which are not 
to be had in Germany; so that the stuff as well as the tools and workmen must be had from France 
and England. Nothing can exceed the beauty, elegance, and solidity of Girardet’s bindings, 
and their variety is quite as admirable. Every two months there is a general clearance of 
old forms and patterns to make way for new ones.” This was written in 1843 ; but since then 
M. Girardet has succeeded in forming a good staff of German workmen, and as the designs 

are also by German artists, his productions may be regarded as thoroughly Austrian. The 

album-cases of which we have given an illustration have little in common with bookbinding; they 
are rather to be looked on as constituting a branch of industry per se, and are rather caskets in 
the form of books. The Austrian department was particularly rich in works of this class, enriched 
with metal mounts chased and gilt, enamelling, precious stones, and paintings, rivalling in richness 
of effect and elaborate execution the most costly covers of mediaeval Europe, or that rich casket 

of Darius in which the works of Homer were deposited as a fitting shrine by Alexander, whose 

favourite book was the Iliad, in which are recorded the actions of Achilles, from whom Alexander 
claimed descent, on his mother’s side. 
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ETUI D’ALBUM, 

PAR C. GIRARDET, VIENNE. 

1\/T GIRARDET, qui a eu 1’honnear d’etre nomine membre du Jury, classe 28, section D 
^ * (reliures), a obtenu, en outre, une medaille “ pour la superiority de ses objets de fantaisie 

en cuir.” Notre illustration ci-contre represente un etui pour gravures ou photographies, presente 
par la ville de Trieste a l’archiduchesse Charlotte, et fait d’apres les dessins du professeur Yan 
de Null. L’ornement du centre etait forme d’incrustations d’ebene et dhvoire; les armes etaient 
executees en email et or; les fleurs-de-lis aux coins Etaient en diamants; les cotes etaient aussi 
emailRs et s’ouvraient au milieu de maniere a former un etui pour gravures. 

Rarmi les autres pieces exposees par M. Girardet se faisaient remarquer ■—une couverture en 
velours bleu-clair, decoree d’ornements d’argent delicatement cisele; cette couverture renferinait 
une adresse de la ville de Linz a S. M. I. 1’imperatrice Elisabeth, et elle a ete dessinee par 
M. Girardet lui-meme;—un bel etui, desshri par le professeur Yan de Null: le centre, les bords 
et les coins en etaient en metal dore, enrichi d’email et de malachite; cet etui contenait la fran¬ 
chise de Trieste presentee par la municipality de cette ville a S. E. le baron de Toggenburg;—deux 
autres etuis d’ album, des sines par Yan de Nidi, et offerts, Tun a 1’imperatrice par la compagnie 
de Lloyd d’Autriche, et l’autre au comte de Buol par la municipality de Yienne. M. Girardet a 
eu aussi a 1’Exposition de 1851 une collection d’objets remarquables, parmi lesquels se faisaient 
remarquer deux superbes portefeuilles dessines par le professeur C. Rosner. La bibliotheque de 
Leistler contenait plus de 200 volumes relies par Girardet, mais qui ne portaient ni numero ni 
nom, de manure que le Jury les meprit pour un ornement, au lieu de les regarder comme une 
exposition a part. Sans cela, M. Girardet aurait obtenu la medaille, comme cela a ete constate 
dans le rapport du Jury. 

M, J. G. Kohl, dans son excellent ouvrage sur l’Autriche, publie il y a quelques annees, fait 
les remarques suivantes, a 1’egard des reliures des grands livres de compte: — “ Les Yiennois ne 
possedent pas encore a fond cet art si simple; aussi Girardet, le principal relieur de Yienne, qui 
emploie trente-six ouvriers, est-il oblige de tenir dans ses ateliers trois ouvriers anglais pour 
1’ouvrage sohde et difficile, et neuf francais pour les objets qui demandent du gout et un traite- 
ment delicat. Ces ouvriers etrangers sont tout-a-fait a la hauteur de 1’ouvrage qu’on leur confie, 
et le finissent d’une maniere admirable. Ils travaillent a part pour preserver le secret de leurs 
procedys. Ils emploient, d’ailleurs, des cuirs qu’on ne trouve pas en Allemagne, de maniere que 
la matiere et les outils aussi bien que les ouvriers viennent de la France et de l’Angleterre. li 
n’y a rien de plus beau, de plus elegant et de plus solide que les reliures de Girardet, qui pre¬ 
sented une variyte tout-a-fait etonnante. De deux mois en deux mois on enleve les vieilles 
formes et les vieux dessins pour faire place a des patrons nouveaux.” Ces remarques ont etc 
ecrites en 1843. Depuis cette epoque M. Girardet est parvenu a s’entourer d’un personnel complet 
d’ouvriers allemands et d’artistes dessinateurs allemands, de sorte que ses productions actuelles 
sont essentiellement autrichiennes. L’etui que nous avons reproduit n’est gu5re du ressort de 
Tart du relieur, mais constitue plutot une branche d’industrie per se, et ressemble a une cassette 
sous la forme d’un livre. Le departement autrichien abondait en ces sortes d’ouvrages, dont 
quelques-uns, monies en metaux ciseles et dores, etaient enrichis d’emaux, de pierres precieuses 
et de peintures, et rivalisaient, taut pour la richesse de l’effet que pour V execution soignee des 
details, avec les reliures les plus somptueuses du moyen-age, ou meme avec le faineux coffret de 
Darius, dans lequel Alexandre tenait les oeuvres d’Homere, dont Tlliade etait le livre favori du 
grand conquerant, parce que ce poeme perpetue les exploits d’Achille, auquel Alexandre faisait 
remonter sa descente du cote maternel. 
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PLATE 99. 


SILK TISSUES, 

BY J. LEHMAN & SON, VIENNA, 


I N the Jury Reports of the International Exhibitions both of 1851 and 1855, some objection 
was made to the rich and ornate description of the Austrian silk hangings, as admitting 
the employment of inferior materials at the expense of intrinsic value. It is then with great 
pleasure we remark in the Jury awards of 1862, that Messrs. J. Lehman & Son, of Vienna, 
receive a medal, not only for the great variety of their rich silk tissues, but also for excellence 
of manufacture. As regards design, both for effect and variety, we consider that the Austrian 
tissues took the lead; finding, however, a close competitor for artistic merit in the Russian 
fabrics exhibited by the house of Sapojnik. In these, as in the Austrian specimens, was to be 
remarked a strong, distinctive, boldly-marked character, rich and harmonious in effect, admirably 
adapted for great ceremonies of church or state. 

Except some few establishments in Venetia, Bohemia, and Moravia, the manufacture of sill 
tissues, velvets, and ribbons is nearly exclusively limited to Vienna and its environs, where, in 
1860, the looms at work are stated by Mr. Schmitt to have exceeded 7,500 in number; among 
them being 2,283 plain looms, 3,720 Jacquard looms, 1,466 mill and 40 mechanical looms; 
employing over 30,000 hands. In no branch of manufacture has the value of a liberal com¬ 
mercial policy been more stri kin g; since Austria, under prohibitory duties, in 1851 imported 
of silk and silk mixed goods only 286 lbs., and 176,384 lbs. export: in 1853, or less than two 
years, the imports had increased to 46,190 lbs., and the exports to 863,000 lbs. The number 
of looms in all branches of silk manufacture gave employment, in 1855, to not less than 
30,000 persons. The exports of silk goods are principally to Italy, the Dannbian Principalities, 
and the United States. 

The production of silk was unknown in Europe till the 6th centmy. About the year 552, 
two Persian monks brought the eggs of the silkworm to Constantinople; and under the special 
protection of the Emperor Justinian, the production and manufacture of silk commenced. Several 
silk establishments were subsequently formed at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, not only for rearing 
the worm, but for im win ding the cocoons, twisting the filaments into stronger threads, and 
weaving them into robes. The Venetians, who almost monopolized the commerce of the East at 
that time and for centuries afterwards, were the intermediaries for transmitting the silk fabrics 
of the Eastern empire through Europe; but the prices charged were enormous, and silk robes 
were of sucb value as to be considered presents fitted for emperors. 

About the year 1130, when Roger II. was proclaimed the first Norman king of Sicily and 
Apulia, he established a silk manufactory at Palermo, worked by Greek artisans, whom he had 
taken prisoners : from thence the trade soon spread throughout Italy. It seems to have been 
introduced into Spain at a very early period by the Moors, particularly in Murcia, Cordova, and 
Granada, which last-named town possessed a flourishing silk trade when it was taken by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in the year 1492. In Prance the silk manufacture was first introduced diming the 
reign of Louis XI., in Touraine; and subsequently Milanese workmen were established at Lyons 
by Francis I., in 1520-4; but it was not till the year 1564 that the raw silk was successfully 
produced; at which time T rang at, a working gardener at Nismes, formed the first nursery of 
white mulberry-trees with such success that in a few years he was enabled to propagate them 
throughout many of the southern districts. The mulberry plantations were greatly encouraged 
under Henry IV. (1589—1618), and since then have been a source of prosperity to a large section 
of the people. The trade received, however, a temporary check by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, A.D. 1685, which caused large bodies of skilled workmen to emigrate; a great number 
of whom, settling in Spitalfields, introduced among our manufactures several of the best style of 
silk stuffs, hitherto produced in France alone. In Italy the silk manufacture has always main¬ 
tained a high name. Como and Milan, besides being great centres of silk-spinning, produce 
all kinds of silk tissues, plain and figured, for dresses, furniture, and tapestry: at Milan, gold 
and silver-worked church furnitime is chiefly made, whilst Naples, peculiarly well adapted by 
climate and soil for the growth of the mulberry-tree, is famed for its “ Gros de Naples. 51 In the 
Calabrias this branch of industry also flourishes, and several establishments at Palermo, Catania, 
and Acireale, still keep up the reputation of the cradle of the silk manufacture of Europe. 
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TISSUS DE SOIE, 

PAR J. LEHMAN & FILS, DE VIENNE. 


D AN'S leurs rapports sur les Expositions universelles de 1851 et 1855 les Jurys ont fait 
quelques objections aux ricbes tentures de soie antricbiennes, parce qu’il y entre des 
matieres inferieures, qui diminuent d’autant leur valeur intrinseque; mais en 1862, nous le 
constatons avec plaisir, le Jury a decerne une medaille a Messieurs Lehman & fils, de Yienne, 
non-seulement pour la grande variete de leurs riches tissus de soie, mais encore pour 1’excellence 
de leur fabrication. Quant aux des sins, tant pour leur effet que pour leur diver site, nous n’liesitons 
pas a placer en premiere ligne les tissus autrichiens. 

Si Ton excepte quelques etablissements en Yenetie, en Bobeme et en Moravie, on trouvera 
que la manufacture des tissus de soie en Autriche s’exploite presque exclusivement a Yienne 
et dans ses environs, ou, selon M. Schmitt, les metiers en activity dans l’annee 1860 s’elevaient a 
'plus de 7,500 ; parmi lesquels on comptait 2,283 metiers ordinaires, 3,720 metiers a la Jaequart, 
1,466 filatures et 40 ateliers de tissage a la mecanique, employant plus de 80,000 ouvriers. Nulle 
branche de manufacture n’a offert une preuve plus frappante de ce que gagne le commerce sous 
l’influence d’une politique liberate; puisque Y Autriche, qui sous un systeme prohibitif n’importait 
en 1851 que 286 livres de soie et de tissus melanges de soie, et n’en exportait que 176,384 livres, 
eleva en 1853, pour les memes marchandises, ses importations a 46,190 livres et ses exportations 
a 863,000, et en 1855 les nombreux metiers de toute sorte employes a la fabrication des soieries 
n’occupaient pas moins de 30,000 ouvriers. Les exportations de ces tissus sont principalement 
destinies a l’ltalie, aux principautes du Danube et aux Etats-TJnis. 

La production de la soie etait inconnue a l’Europe jusqu’au 6 ime siecle, lorsque, vers 552, deux 
moines persans apporterent a Constantinople, des ceufs de vers-a-soie, et c’est ainsi que commencerent, 
sous la protection speciale de l’empereur Justinien, la production et la fabrication de la soie. Plusieurs 
etablissements se formerent successivement a Athenes, a Thebes et a Corinthe, non-seidement pour 
la propagation des vers-a-soie, mais encore pour le d^vidage des cocons, Y assemblage des fils et 
la manufacture des tissus. Les Vcnitiens monopolisaient presqu’entierement, vers cette epoque, 
le commeice de 1’Orient et conserverent pendant plusieurs siecles le privilege exclusif de transmettre 
a TEurope les soieries de 1*Orient. Mais les prix en etaient enormes et les robes de soie etaient 
alors d’une telle valeur qu’on les considerait, a juste titre, comme des presents dignes d’etre offerts 
aux einpereurs, 

Yers Fannie 1130, lorsque Roger II fut proclame le premier roi norm and de la Sicile et de 
la Pouille, il etablit a Palerme une manufacture de soie, ou il fit travailler des ouvriers grecs qu’il 
avait faits prisonniers : et de la, cette industrie s’etendit bientot dans toute ITtalie. Elle par ait, 
toutefois, avoir etc introduite longtemps auparavant en Espagne par les Maures, principalement a 
Murcie, Cordoue et Grenade; et cette derniere ville faisait un commerce florissant en soieries, lors- 
qu’elle fut prise par Ferdinand et Isabelle en Pan 1492. La fabrication de la soie fut introduite 
en Touraine sous le regne de Louis XI, et dans la suite, Francois I er fit venir a Lyon des 
ouvriers milanais ; mais la France ne comment a a produire r5ellement la matiere premiere qu’en 
1564; epoque a laquelle, Trauyat, jardinier de Nimes, forma la premiere pepiniere de muriers 
blancs. Ses succes furent tels, qu’il put, en quelques annees, en propager la culture dans 
une grande partie du midi de la France. La plantation des muriers fut fort encouragee 
sous Henri IY (1580—1618), et est devenue, depuis lors, une source de prosperity pour 
une grande partie de la population. Cette industrie subit toutefois un echec momeutane a la 
revocation de l’edit de Nantes (1685), qui fit emigrer une quantite considerable d’habiles ouvriers, 
dont un grand nombre vint s’etablir a Spitalfields, et intro duisit en Angleterre plusieui’s des 
magnifiques tissus de soie dont la France avait eu jusque la le monopole. En Italie la manufacture 
de la soie a toujours conserve sa preeminence. Como et Milan sont les deux principaux centres 
des filatures de soie, et produisent, eu outre, toutes sortes de tissus de soie unis et figures, pour 
robes, meubles et tentures. C’est a Milan que se font principalement les soieries m61angees d’or 
et d’argent pour la decoration des eglises, tandis que Naples, dont le climat est si favorable a la 
culture du murier, est surtout renomme pom- son “ Grros de Naples.” Cette branebe d’industrie 
est aussi tres-florissante en Calabre, et plusieurs fabriques a Palerme, a Catane et a Acireale ont 
conserve, jusqu’a nos jours, la reputation d’avoir ete le berceau de la manufacture de la soie en 
Europe. 
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PLATE 100. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK IN GOLD AND SILVER, 

BY M. J. WIESE, PARIS. 


A MEDAL was awarded by the International Jury to this exhibitor, for artistic design and 
good workmanship. M. Wiese indeed distinguished himself as one of the ablest artificers 
of his class. Originally a pupil of the well-known goldsmith Hossauer, of Berlin, he migrated 
to Paris, and became a workman in the atelier of M. Morel; he subsequently became chef 
cVatelier, and then partner with the late Froment Meurice, so celebrated for his goldsmith’s work 
and jewellery. In 1855 he first became an exhibitor on his own account, and obtained a 
medal of the first class, and in 1862 he has worthily sustained the credit of his name. 

The subjects we have chosen consist of a coffer in oxydized silver, about eight inches long, 
designed in the Romanesque style after an ancient model;—The handle of the sword presented 
to Marshal MacMahon by the city of Autun, designed by the sculptor Schoenwerk, and chased 
by M. Honore—the grip is ornamented with diamonds inlaid on a garnet, and an escutcheon, 
inscribed “Juin 4, 1859;” above this is an angel supporting the Marshal’s family arms, and a 
senator’s coronet at top in lapis lazuli, having an eagle with a wreath, and the word “Magenta,” 
in diamonds, beneath it: the inscription on the blade is, “ An Marechal de MacMahon, Dnc de 
Magenta—la ville de Parrondissement d’Autun;”—A bracelet in oxydized silver, executed by that 
most able artist J. Lienard, a most elaborate and tasteful specimen of chasing;—An oriental 
agate vase, supported by a graceful figure of a mermaid in oxydized silver, the handle orna¬ 
mented with enamel, pearls, &c.; and other works which bear witness to the good taste and 
practical knowledge of M. Wiese. It is to be regretted that some of the most remarkable pieces 
exhibited by M. Wiese, viz., a clock and candelabra in the Greek style, designed by the well-known 
architect M. Rossigneux, and ornamented with reliefs representing the twelve labours of Hercules, 
came too late for insertion in this work. 

From the time of St. Eloi, in the 7th century, and throughout the Middle Ages, the goldsmith’s 
art was successfully practised in France, principally by the monks, who made shrines, reliquaries, 
&c., for the Church, even down to the 13th century. In the 14th century, however, this art emerged 
from the cloisters, and took a wider range. The royal and wealthy families now prided themselves 
on them treasures in the precious metals; and hy the inventory of Charles V., A.D. 1369, we 
obtain not only an idea of the great value of his treasury, hut also of the grotesque and strange 
devices in which the artists of those days delighted to exercise their fancy and skill. The 
inventory of the Duke of Anjou, in 1368, published by M. De Laborde, describes above 750 
pieces in gold, silver, enamel, and precious stones, for the use of the chapel and the household; 
and M. Labarte, has given, from his researches, a numerous list of celebrated goldsmiths of 
the 14th and loth centuries. All these works were, of course, in the Gothic style. With 
the 16th century, the revival of ancient art early influenced the goldsmith’s work, and that 
influence was strengthened and extended by the arrival of Cellini at the French court in the 
year 1540. That the French goldsmiths were before then of groat excellence, is proved by the 
eulogium of Cellini himself, a very fastidious critic, who states that “ grosserie,” or large pieces 
in silver, ornamented with repousse work, were executed at Paris in great quantities, and of a 
very perfect kind. On Cellini’s return to Italy, in 1545, he left his two assistants, Ascanio 
and Paolo, at Paris, who naturally kept up the style of their celebrated master. M. Labarte 
mentions as distinguished goldsmiths during this century, Benedict Ramel, under Francis I.; 
Francois Desjardins, goldsmith and lapidary to Charles IX.; and Delahaie, goldsmith to Henry IV. 
The Louvre contains fine pieces of chased and enamelled work of the time of Louis XIII., still 
retaining the principal features of the best style of the Renaissance; but under his successor, the 
baneful influence of the Bernini school extended itself to precious-metal work; size and floridness 
of style were the objects aimed at, and under the direction of Le Brun, who furnished designs, 
the royal goldsmiths, Balia and Delaunay, executed pieces of imposing appearance, if not in the 
best taste. Other distinguished goldsmiths of this long reign were Labarre, the two Courtois, 
Bassin, Roussel, Vincent Petit, and the jeweller Julien Defontaine, who all had apartments in the 
Louvre. During the wars against the allies, most of these fine works were melted down or sold, 
and the art gradually declined both in taste and workmanship; one of the last names we meet 
with of any note being that of Thomas Germain, who died in the year 1748. 
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ORFEVRERIE D’ART EN OR ET EN ARGENT, 

PAR M. J. WIESE, PARIS. 

E Jury international a dec erne a cet exposant la medaille pour ses dessins artisfciques et la 
superiority du travail, distinction parfaitement meritee par M. Wiese, qui est un des 
fabricants les plus capable® et les plus distingues dans cette branche. II etait d’abord eleve 
dans Tetablissement de Hossauer, le fameux orfevre de Berlin, d’ou il vint a Paris, pour travailler 
dans I atelier de M. Morel. Ensuite il devint clief d’atelier et associy de feu M, Froment Meurice, 
si celebre pour son orfevrerie et sa joaillerie. M. Wiese a expose pour la premiere fois pour son 
propre compte en 1855 a Paris, ou il obtint une medaille de premiere classe; et les objets qn’il a 
envoyes a Londres en 1862 n’ont pas dementi sa reputation. 

Nous reproduisons ci-contre un coffret en argent oxyde, long de liuit pouces environ, dessin 6 
sur un ancien modele dans le style romane;— la poignee de Tepee d’bonneur presentee an marechal 
MacMabon par la cite d’Autun, dessinee par le sculpteur Schcemverk et ciselee par M. Honore,— 
un bracelet en argent oxyde, specimen elabore de ciselure du meilleur gout, execute par J. Lienard, 
artiste des plus capables;—un vase oriental d’agate, supporte par une sirene gracieuse en argent 
oxyde, et ayant des anses orates d’email, de perles, etc. Tous ces objets et quelques autres 
pieces du meme genre font lionneur au bon gout et aux connaissances pratiques de M. Wiese, 
qui avait, en outre, a T Exposition une pendule et deux candelabres dans le style grec, dessines par 
M. Kossigneux, Tarcliitecte, et decores d’ornements en relief representant les douze travaux d’llercule, 
trois des pieces les plus remarquables de sa collection, mais qui sont arrivees trop tard pour que 
nous pussions les I’eproduire dans cet ouvrage, contre-temps que nous regrettons infiniment. 

A commencer du temps de St. Eloi, au 7® me siecle, et pendant le moyen-age, Tart de 
Torfevrerie a ete exerce en France principalement par les moines, qui, jusqu’au 13™ siecle, 
faisaient exclusivement les cbasses, les rebqnaires et autres objets pour les eglises. An 14™ siecle 
cet art comm en pa a se repan dre au debors des monasteres, et a prendre une importance plus 
considerable. Les rois, les grands et les riclies commencerent a mettre de la gloire a la pos¬ 
session de bijoux en metaux precieux, comme on peut voir par Tinventaire de Charles Y, 1369, 
qui nous donne une idee, et de la valeur de ces objets de luxe et des devises dtranges et gro¬ 
tesques, dans lesquelles les artistes de cette 6 poque se plaisaieut a exercer leur ingcnuite et leur 
fantaisie. Dans Tinventaire du due d’Anjou, 1368, public par M. Be Laborde, on trouve la 
description de plus de 750 pieces eu or, argent, 6 mail et pierres precieuses, destinies pour Tusage 
de la maisou et de la cliapelle du due. Nous possedons aussi, grace aux recliercbes de M. Labarte, 
la liste d’un grand nombre d’orfevres fameux du 14™ et du 15 6me siecle. Toutes les productions 
de ce temps etaient naturellement dans le style gotbique. La renovation de Tart antique, au 
16 l ’ mc siecle, ne put manquer d’exercer une grande influence sur Torfevrerie, influence qui se fit 
sentir plus fortement lors de Tarrivee de Cellini a la cour de France en 1540. Que les orfevres 
de I ranee avaient excelle dans leur art meme avant cette epoque, est prouve suffisamment par 
le temoignage de Cellini lui-meme, critique tres-difficile, qui parle avec eloges de la “ grosserie,” 
ou gi’andes pieces en argent, decorees d’ornements. repousses, qui se faisaient a Paris en grand 
nombre et avec une grande perfection. Quand Cellini repartit pour Tltalie, en 1545, il laissa 
fi. Paris ses deux assistants, Ascanio et Paolo, qui continuhrent a repandre le style adopte 
par leur maitre. I armi les orfevres distingues de ce siecle, M. Labarte mentionne, Benedict 
Kamel, du temps de Francois I CT ; Francois Desjardins, orfevre et lapidaire de Charles IX; et 
Delabaie, orfevre de Ilenri IN'. Il y a au Louvre quelques belles pieces d’orfevrerie emaillee et 
ciselee du temps de Louis XIII, empreintes encore du cachet du meilleur style renaissance; mais 
sous le ri-gne suivant, 1 influence fimeste de T<icole de Bernini com men 5 a a agir aussi sur Torfevrerie ; 
on ne cherehait plus qu’a produire des pieces grandes d’un style fleuri, et les orfevres du roi, 
Babn et Delaunay, executaient, sur les dessins fournis par Le Bran et sous la direction de 
celui-ci, des pieces d’une apparence imposante, mais pas dans le meilleur goht. Les autres 
orfevres distingues de ce long regne etaient Labarre, les deux Courtois, Bassin, Roussel, Vincent 
Petit et le joailler Julien Defontaine, qui occupaient tous des appartements au Louvi*e. L;1 plupart 
de ces belles ceuvres out dte fondues ou vendues pendant les guerres contre les allies, et l’art 
de Torfevrerie tomba en decadence tant pour le gout que pour le travail; et le dernier orfevre 

de quelque importance que nous puissions trouver a cette epoque est Thomas Germain mort 
en 1748. 
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